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Time, which antiquates antiquities, and hath an art to make dust of all things, hath yet spared than minor nonumcntsk*' 

Se» Thomas Baowva ov Umw BoaiAk 

Thousands, ten thousands, on this plot of earth, 
Had lived, and died, ere we beheld the day ; 
Thousands, ten thousands, here shall spring to birth, 
And live and die, when we have passed away : 
The dead, the living, the unborn, shall meet. 
When the last link hath made the chain complete, 
And death, the grave, the world, all vankh at their ftet. 
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DEDICATION. 

TO HIS GRACE, 

BERNARD-EDWARD, DUKE OF NORFOLK, 

EARL MARSHAL, AND HEREDITARY MARSHAL OP ENGLAND, &c. fcc. Ur. In: 

HorU of tfir iManor of VBLmftiOf. 



My Lord Duke, 

Five years ago, I presumed to inscribe to your Grace a imall Poem, deacrip- 
ttve of " Shbfpibld Park/' a portion of your Grace's domain of Hallamshibb, 
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and I had the satisfaction to know iLtuv «.^v. ou&aj^. tvu^ x.%j%MXMK.a%^%»xjnAt^ij i\:;i.c;iv^««, 
and approved. 

Circumstances have since led me to engage in the illustration of a kindred, 
but more important subject — the History and Description of the Town and Parish 
of Worksop, with which your illustrious family stands so immediately connected ; 
and I am happy in having your Grace's permission to dedicate this Work to your 
Grace. However diffident I might feel in the hope that the following pages 
might not be unworthy of your Grace's approbation, I could not but rejoice, while 
collecting the materials, that I should have the satisfaction of presenting the 
same, to the illustrious hereditary representative of the noble families, who have 
successively been Lords of Worksop, through so many generations ; and in whose 
posterity, auspicious circumstances allow me to hope, that this lordship, among 
others, may long remain. And may I be permitted to add, that I cannot but 
herein remark, how much happier than your ancestors, your Grace must needs 
be considered, in being thus permitted, by Providence, to behold, not only your 
lineal heir, but likewise the hopeful progeny of himself and his illustrious 
consort. 

That you may long enjoy the coronet of your rank, in all dignity and hap- 
piness; and that it miiy hereafter descend, with increasing splendour, through 
successive generations of your illustrious house, is the sincere wish, and fervent 
prayer, of. 

My Lord Duke, 
Your Grace s much ohlij^ed and niost obedient humble Servant, 



THE AUTHOR 



Sheffield Park, May 11, 1826. 



PREFACE. 



It must be matter of surprise to every intelligent person visiting Worksop, as well as to every 
reflecting resident, that a place of such antiquity and interest should hitherto have been without an 
historian ; and this surprise is encreased, when we contemplate the memorials of its past grandeur, 
and the respectability of its present inhabitants. Few, indeed, have been the tourists, or general 
topographers, who have passed it over without notice ; but none of these have devoted to it more 
than an unsatisfactory share of attention. To collect, arrange, and exhibit whatever has been 
thought worthy of remark by different authors, as well as to notice such other objects as have 
come under the writer's own inspection, will constitute a chief feature of these pages. 

Every person at all acquainted with the general history of Nottinghamshire, must be aware, 
that for the substratum of any local compilation laid within that county, recourse must be had to 
Thoroton, whose work, however scanty on the whole, contains an invaluable treasure of ancient 
documents or abstracts, now no longer extant, — or not to be consulted in the originals without 
incredible diflBculty : to this venerable authority, therefore, my first acknowledgments are due- 
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Next to that, I am indebted to a work of a more transcendant character. The Monasticon 
Anglicanum of Sir William Dugdale;' being an invaluable coUecdon, in three princely folio 
volumes, of foundation, and other charters, &c. of all the religious houses in the kingdom. Mr. 
Hunter, in his accurate and elaborate History of ^^ Hallamshire," (the ancient, as well as modern 
owners of which extensive domain, were likewise lords of Worksop,) has touched upon many things 
connected with this place ; and it may truly be added, non tetegit sed ornavit, — to this work, no 
leas than for the personal kindnesses of the elegant author, I am singularly indebted. My thanks 
are likewise due to Henry Ellis, Esq. keeperof the records, in the British Museum ; and especially to 
the Uev. Bulkeley Bandinel, curator of the Bodleian Library^ at Oxford, for communications con- 
nected with the treasures of these rich repositories of the national muniments : likewise to Mr. 
Wainwright, the historian of the Wapentake of Strafford and Tickhill, for the freest access to his 
well selected Antiquarian Library. The above comprise the chief of my literary obligations ; other 
individuals have a record in my grateful recollection, for attentions which it might be less proper 
to specify. I must, however, particularly acknowledge the kindness of Michael Ellison, Esq., 
agent to the Duke of Norfolk, whose situation enabled him to afford me several facilities in the 
conduct of my enquiries, and whose favours were enhanced by the politeness with which they were 
conferred: lastly, I must, with these acknowledgments, include the name of my friend, Mr. Shaw, 
of Worksop, whose open door, hearty welcome, and hospitable board, have always characterised 
my reception at the house which first afforded me entertainment, and which has been my home on 
every successive visit to this place. 

That the author is neither a native nor an inhabitant of Worksop, is a fact which, on consi- 
deration, must be allowed to depose rather favourably than otherwise, in reference to this work ; — 
for, however nativity might be presumed to have identified him with the subject, or residence to 
have furnished him with the means of a superior acquaintance with some minor facts or localitiei, 
yet these advantages have been more than counterbalanced by the distinctness of impression, and 
vividness of interest, with which almost every thing under existing circumstances, presented itself 
to the eye and mind of a curious and admiring stranger. 

Many matters, however, once to have been seen, and which mnst have been interestinff to the 
antiquarian eye, exist no longer : and many others which do remain, are perishing by die ccnnmon 
casualties of exposure, neglect, or the effect of time. The operation of enclosure acts has oblite- 
rated the original complexion of the neighbourhood, while other improvements have no leM altered 
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the general features of the town. The demolition of the old vicarage house, appears to have beea 
connected with the destruction of several mortuary memorials : the cellar, as well as the court of 
this dwelling, having been literally " paved with grave-stones," and there are persons who still 
recollect to have been arretted by the iraporUinate " siste viator^* who knew not the import of the 
words. I have given all the inscriptions at present extant in the church, in the prospect, that, at 
no distant period, alterations at present so imperiously called for, may probably remove, obscure, 
oV destroy some of these memorials. 

Of the manner and merit of the execution of the following work, the author has nothing par- 
ticular to observe, beyond the general intimation, that having done the best he could with his 
means and his materials, he seeks no commendation, he deprecates no criticism. Of the matter 
and style it may be proper to say a few words : Having alluded above to some sources of histori- 
cal information, it may be added, with reference to the descriptive character of the following 
pages, as well as some minor facts, that having had to familiarize himself with the general scenery, 
as well as particular objects in the neighbourhood ; and to trust to oral report on several matters, 
where no better evidence could be had ; — the free and flexible diction of the tourist has been 
adopted, in preference to the more chastised rigidity of the historical style. For the occasional 
expression of personal sentiments and feelings, which these pages exhibit, the author need only 
remark, that to his friends no explanation on this point can be necessary — and with others, no 
apology could avail. His design has been, by identifying the subjects of the narrative with hb 
own feelings, to afford a vehicle for giving them a personal interest in the feelings of others. 

It may, perhaps, be objected by some, that matters of trifling, and even of irrelevant import- 
ance are sometimes detailed ; this is admitted, but it must not, at the same time be forgotten, that 
every thing is indebted for its comparative interest, no less than from its importance, to its relative 
connection with other subjects ; and, therefore, that trees and streams, roads and fields, which 
could have no place in the map of a kingdom, nor even of a county, may, nevertheless, occupy dis- 
tinguished situations in a parochial survey. If the fastidious charge of too great minuteness should 
be alleged on the one hand, it is hoped, on the other, that few facts of importance, or notices of 
matters of greater interest, will be found to have been overlooked or omitted. The author ven- 
tures to believe, that this work will be an appropriate heir-loom in the family library; and, how- 
ever he may have acquitted himself in the execution of a task of no small difficulty, he can honestly 
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aver, that his principal motive has been, an ambition to record whatever can render the Town and 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF WoRKsop morc interesting to residents or atrangen. He will be gratified to 
eotertain the inhabitants at their own fire-sides, and, by coUecdDg and ocmoentrating the scattered 
rays of local information, add but a small star to that rich conatftllrtion of topographical works, 
which occupies so distinguished a portion of our literary hemisphere. 

Sheffield Park^ May^ 1826. 
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HISTORY OF WORKSOP 



CHAPTER I. 
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xo a person at all conversant with Top(^aphical History, the little town of Wc»rksop possesses 
attractions of no common order, among the niimeroos places which derive an interest and im- 
portance^ from their local association with the memory of ** bygone times :** the ruins of past 
ages, are always interesting to our own ; and the records of departed grandeur aflford a pleasing 
theme for reflection, as well as narration. 

With some of the greatest names in our history, the memorials of this neighbourhood are in- 
timately connected ; the Lovetots, the Furnivals, the Talbots — 

« The Talbots ever true and fiathfbl to the Crowne,** 

were its ancient lords. This place was amongst their earliest possessions: hei« they dwdt; and 
hither were many of them brought for interment, where^ with ftmeral obseqpiies, equally solemn 
and magnificent, they were committed to the earth within the sanctuary of the church. Her^ 
invested with no inconsiderable degree of architectural splendour, stood a celebrated Augustinian 
Priory, where the canons and their superior performed religious services within its walls, and by 
their perambulations of mercy without, have left in the precincts a claim to something like venerap- 
tion ; for, whatever they might be in personal conduct, in their oflSdal character of eodesiasticsi I 
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cannot but reverence, even in thenii the ministers of that religion to which they professed devotion. 
The canons have long since passed away, but not without leaving some mementos of their existence 
behind them : their venerable church still remains, the survivor of the priory, with the ruins of 
which it is surrounded. And although the Lovetot, the Furnival, or the Talbot, are no longer 
living names among the inhabitants, and even their very monuments are passing into oblivion, as 
£si8t as time and unsparing neglect could hasten them, yet still in their noble representatives, the 
Howards, they continue to reside on the ancestorial domain, giving to modern Worksop, along 
with its elder history, additional claims to the notice of the antiquary and the man of reflection. 

Worksop is situated in the north-west angle of the county of Nottingham, in the Hundred 
of Bassetlaw, and within a few miles of the Yorkshire and Derbyshire borders; the Shireoak, once 
growing in the neighbourhood, being said to adumbrate with its branches a portion of the three 
counties. The town is 53^ 18' north latitude, and P 9' west longitude. The parish is estimated 
at about 17,000 acres, and includes, besides the town, the following hamlets: — Gateford, Rat^ 
dilF, Sloswicks, Kilton, Manton, Ray ton, Osberton, Scofton, Hard wick, Clumber, and Shireoaks. 
containing together about 800 houses, and 5,000 inhabitants. The parochial boundary line, as 
nearly as I can ascertain, from the report of ancient men, who have made the perambulation, ap- 
pears to be as follows : — A brook a little beyond Harness Grove divides it from Whitwell parish ; 
follow this stream to Mr. Glossop's house, and thence to the Welland or Welbeck water, and to 
ihe Sloswicks, which is in this parish ; from Sloswicks to the Duke of Portland's park pales, which 
here bound the Welbeck domains, and separate Worksop from the parish of Cuckney ; pursue 
the line of these pales to the Ollerton turnpike, and then cross the forest to the broad, or white 
stone, and from thence into Clumber Park, to the Carburton water ; from thence to Appleyhead, 
and from Appleyhead to the Chequer House, beyond Osberton, where the parishes of Babworth, 
Bljrthe, and Worksop converge ; from Chequer House, by an old road, to near Carlton ; then, 
past Mr. Eddison's iarm, by a road, which separates it from Mr. Ramsden's estate, which is io 
Carlton parish ; from Mr. Eddison's farm to Deepcar Lane, and thence, by the boundary be- 
tween the Shireoaks and Ktveton estates, to Scrattah wood, and to the rivulet mentioned at the 
beginning of the rout : the whole circumference may be about 20 miles. 

It must always be alike gratifying to the inhabitants, as well as the historian of any place, 
when it may be honestly averred, that its local situation is favourable to health and longevity ; and 
this distinction, I think, may safely be claimed for the town and neighbourhood of Worksop. 
The general openness of the district, the absence of high hills, and large rivers, or swamps, with 
the rural occupation of most of the inhabitants, enhance the average probability of constitutional 
vigour and long life. 

The total number of children baptized, from January 1819 to June 1825 inclusive, was 957; 
of these, 117 died at a year old or under; 49 under seven years; so that 781 of these were living 
when this minute was taken, in July 1825. 
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The number of burials, according to the parish register, for six successive years, was as 
follows : — 



1819, 
1820, 
1821, 



80 


1822, 


72 


1823, 


67 


1824, 



72 
74 
88 



The comparative amount of mortality, during the above years, exhibits a striking resemblance 
in numbers. If to these, we add 43 for the remaining entries, to the time when I made the ab- 
stract, they will together make 496 burials from January 1819 to July 1825 inclusive. Of these, 
1 17 died at the age of one year or under; 79 under fourteen years of age; 30 from fourteen to 
twenty-one; 88 between twenty-one and forty-five; 95 from forty-five to seventy; 51 from seventy 
and upwards, but under eighty; 36 are entered as eighty or upwards ; of these, 10 attained to 
eighty-five, and four to more than ninety years of age. 



In a climate like ours, proverbially fickle and variable, where so much of our comfort, and so 
many of our out-of-door avocations depend upon the weather, it is not strange that experience has 
rendered familiar with signs and prognostics, a people whose interests and constitutions are so 
materially affected by atmospherical changes. Although most persons are in the daily habit of 
talking about the weather, few would have the patience and regularity to make a diary of its 
changes ; and fewer still the faith to believe that any practical advantage could result from such a 
labour. 
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In 1795, a tract was published by that curious observer, Hayman Rooke, Esq. of Mansfield 
Woodhouse, shewing the average result of a meteorological register, there kept, during the nine 
preceding years. This report, with the diaries afterwards annually published by the same gentle 
man till the close of the year 1805, are, by the kindness of Thomas Walker, of Bury Hill, Esq., 
now lying before me^ a brief synopsis of which, as they relate to this district, may interest some 
readers. 



The result of the observations on the mnds from 1785 to 1794 inclusive: — 



Eatt. 

Totfd. 195 



Wett. 

702 



North, 

127 



South, 
176 



395 



S»£, 

383 



8.W: 
991 



N.W, 
682 



The voeaiher during the same period : — 



Fro$L 

Total 602 



Snow, 

166 



RCMUm 

1351 



Fair, 
2110 



MOd or Hot,* 
329 



Thtmdtr. 

70 



* Mild or hot refers to the temperature of the air in summer, when the Thennometor is aiwre 76 degr e s ii and aiwre 45 
degrees in winter. 
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For the next ten years, the total amount is as follows: — 



111 









WINDS. 








WesL 


North. 


8<Mth. yiB. 


SmS* S» JVt 


N.W. 




426 


178 


246 452 

WEATHER. 


366 1214 


644 


JrotL 




8mow. 


Jtam. Fair, 


Mud or Hoi. 


Tkwider. 


791 




174 


1300 2157 


286 


94 



"While there is observable a striking similarity in the aggregate amount of the observations, during 
the above periods of comparison ; yet nothing can exhibit greater differences in every respect than 
the details of the changes both in the wind and weather, as they are registered under the respec- 
tive years : and where the resemblance of the figures is the greatest, the difference in the seasons 
is no less remarkable ; for instance, the amount of the changes in wind and weather for the years 
1790 and 1800, are in the nearest accordance with each other of any in the lists; and yet, in the 
former spring, the leaves did not appear on the hedges till about the 15th of May, and then only 
on the S,W. sides; whereas, in the latter, the hedges were in leaf, and vegetation forward by the 
12th of April. In general, however, the medium period, is that when in this neighbourhood the 
foliation of the hedges is expected. 

Situated as Worksop is, in a rich and gentle valley, on the border, although not within the 
bounds of that ancient sylvan tract, called " Sherwood Forest," the neighbourhood is not gene- 
rally surpassed, in the beauty and variety of its woodland scenery and park landscape : and the 
approach to the town is interesting, by whichever side it is entered. Many persons have been 
struck with, and some have celebrated its appearance from the Retford road. The entrance from 
Sheffield is still more striking; both views deriving much of their effect from the magnificently- 
wooded eminences about the manor; and the cathedral-like appearance of the two noble towers 
surmounting the church, which have been said to strike the eye with an impression equal to 
Westminster Abbey.* 

Another feature, which immediately attracts the notice of a stranger, is the great number of 
malt-kilns standing almost in every direction. Whatever others may think, to my eyes these 
structures are rather picturesque than unpleasing objects, partly from their general construction, 
but principally from the appearance of their cavolsj as the wooden turn-about hoods on their roots 
are termed. Of course, the malting business is here extensively carried on ; and, as would be in- 
ferred, the land is well adapted for, or at least extensively devoted to the growth of barley : this 
is the case^ and abundant and beautiful crops of this generous grain, constitute one of the richest 

• Very pIcaiingTiews of Uie town may be obtaiii«d from and a tweet gUmpee of the cfaun^towen may be obtained fttmi 
other pointi; lor ini ta ncw i where the Blythe road joini with Itlr. Dethiok'i houie, by kioking cwn the eharmiiig paddock 
Lane ;firoin the manor cottage on the Barlbrou^ road; of Mr. Roe, oppoate. 
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field pictures in the neighbourhood. There are three com mills in the town, respectively pro- 
pelled by wind, water, and steam: the last, being the most considerable, is the only instance in 
the town of the application of that powerful agent: it is competent to grind 100 loads of com per 
day. 

The soil in the neighbourhood is various. — About two miles from Worksop, near the canal 
side, towards Shireoaks, a good clay is dug, and made into bricks, house tiles, and drain covers. 
It consists principally, however, of that light red sandy description, which prevails so extensively 
in this county, and is favourable for most of the purposes of agriculture. It is, however, less 
favourable to the growth of wheat than the stronger argillaceous earths.* The tillage for wheat, 
which used to be confined principally to the tract of clay land stretching on the north-west side 
of the town, has become more generally prevalent of late years, owing to the high rents, and the 
still higher price of corn, during the late war, and which produced a more successful system of 
management; insomuch that some farms, which scarcely grew any thing except a little barley, are 
now so plentifully productive, that the landlord receives a higher rent, while the tenant has crops 
proportionately good. This diluvial sand, is in some places concreted into a soft rock, specimens 
of which may be seen, where it is intersected by the roads : it is, however, utterly unfit for build- 
ing purposes, even for fence walls ^ and as the magnesian limestone^ although dug in the vicini^, 
is not appropriated for this purpose, the enclosures are generally fine thorn hedges, which, accord- 
ing to the season, are sheeted with fragrant blossoms, adorned with roses, or luxuriantly invested 
with brambles, and which have a very pleasing e£Pect on the eye accustomed to the monotonous 
appearance of stone fences. 

The diluvial gravel and sand, here prevalent, and exhibiting such* singular phenomena in 
corroboration of the Mosaic account of the deluge, and interspersed with tracts of more recent or 
alluvial deposition, extend over the greatest part of this county, and a portion of the eastern ex- 
tremity of Yorkshire. The western limit, commencmg at Nottingham, preserves a regular course 
through Mansfield, Worksop, Doncaster, Thome, and northward into Yorkshire ; covering the 
yellow limestone through its whole extent The average depth of this bed, is said to be from 200 
to 300 yards, consisting, in general, of a reddish-coloured sand, and rounded pebbles of quartz and 
silex, which are irregularly arranged in layers, but do not appear to be portions of any strata in Eng- 
land. Speaking of the tracts which in this county are denominated <^ Forest land," the late Mr. 
Speechley, gardener to the Duke of Portland, observes, <* It is a continuation of hills and dales : 
in some places, the hills are very steep and high ; but in general the descents are gentle and easy. 
The soil is composed of a mixture of sand and gravel; the hills abound most with the latter, and 
the vallies with the former, as the smaller particles are, by the winds and runs, brought from time 
to time, from the high grounds to the lower. It is on the hilly grounds we make our plantations, 

* The daya in the neighbourhood of lUtford we cele- Shireoeks, there we aonie fidds still retaining the appellation 
brated for the growA of hops, which, it would seem, has ci ^ Hop-yard data." 
been attempted here also, as between Worksop Park and 
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which will in time make the vallies of much greater value, on account of the shelter they will 
afford."* The spirit of planting has been caught, and many hundreds of acres are now covered 
with fine rising wood. The " Dutchess Mary," as the wife of Edward, Duke of Norfolk, is fondly 
called by the inhabitants of Worksop, is said to have decorated the adjacent hills. Indeed, the 
extent, the variety, and beauty of the plantation grounds, constitute one very distinguishing fea^- 
tare of the scenery in this neighbourhood. 

The common English liquorice, ( Glycyrrhiza vulgaris^ Gen Emac. of Ray^J which is said to 
be found growing wildf in some parts of the county, was formerly cultivated in abundance for 
sale at Worksop. At what period the culture of this singular root was introduced, does not ap- 
pear. It was, however, a staple product of the place in the reign of Elizabeth, as appears from the 
notice of it by Camden : — " Ab hoc sex ad occasum milliaribus abest Workersop non minus lae- 
tissimo prouentu Glycurize quam Comitis Salopie aedibus praeclarum, ad quem a Louetotis primis 
huis dominis sub Normannis, per Fumiualios, et Neuillum, cum lauta haereditate deuolutum est."^ 
The growers of this commodity not only vended it in ,their own town, but regularly carried it for 
sale to the neighbouring markets. An ancient man told me, that seventy years ago, an old woman, 
with a grey pony, used to bring bundles of liquorice from Worksop to Mansfield once a week, 
and he well recollected with what avidity himself and other children spent their halfpence in pur- 
chasing this masticatory root. I have not been able to learn why its cultivation was neglected ; 
but probably either a reduction in the demand or the profits, connected with the precarious suc- 
cess of the crop, might lead the growers to believe, that the ground which had heretofore been 
planted with liquorice, might be appropriated to other purposes with greater advantage. Be this 
as it may, it is now at least half a century since the cultivation was discontinued ; and it would 
be in vain at present, to look for one degenerate specimen in the neighbourhood, where it used 
to grow so plentifully.} 



Nottinghamshire, with the noble exception of the Trent, is not celebrated for the magnitude 
of its rivers; and of those, even of comparative importance, none flow in the immediate vicinity 



* From ft letter printed in Hunter's edition of Evelyn's 
" Sylva." 

f Of this, however, I am not certain. Jacob Ordoyno, 
in his Flora Nottinghamiensis, does not mention it at all ; nor 
does Dering, in his Catalotpu SHrpium, otherwise notice it, 
than as being *' very much cultivated in this county, especially 
about Worktop,** FuUer, with his characteristic quaintneas, 
has celebrated the Nottinghamshire liquorice ; *< England," 
says he, ** affordeth hereof the best in the world for some uses ; 
this county the first and best in England. Great the use 
thereof in physic, it being found very peelorai and sorcm^ for 
several diKases; a Hick hereof is commonly called the tpoon 
preaeribed to patients, to use in Linpemeeg or Loaeket. If (as 
JBneas's men were forced to cat their own trenchers) these 
chance to eat their spoons, their danger is none at alL But 



UquorU, formerly dieor and scarce, is now grown ehet^ and 
common, because, growing in all counties. Thus, (adds be) 
pUniy will make the most preeumt thing a drug ; as silpcr was 
nothing respected in Jerusalem in the days of Solomon.*'^ Ai- 
der's Worthies, voL u, p. 205. 

\ Camden's Britannia, p. 311. Edit. 1506. 

$ The last plantations of liquorice which the inhabitants 
remember, were about Forest Lane ; in the pleasure-ground 
before Mr. Roe's house ; and in some of the gardens near the 
town. Mr. Turberville told me that he dug up about half an 
acre, which remained in a garden that came into his possession, 
and which had been planted with this root by a gardener who 
has left his name to a biennial variety of one of the moat bean- 
tiliil of our En^ish flowers,— the Brompiom Stock, 
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of Worksop, except the Royton, a charming little river, which rises near Chapel Anston, on the 
Yorkshire border of the county. A deep romantic dell, — its precipitate sides covered with the 
spreading oak and the aspiring ash, and nearer the ground, with thick jungles of underwood,— 
runs along the road side near Church Anston, giving a direction to the water which sparkles and 
murmurs along its bottom- From this picturesque cradle, the river crosses the road on the 
northern border of Lindrick Common, pursues its course to Shireoaks, passes near Worktop 
Lodge, and after turning two or three mills, washes the northern boundary of the town, where it 
is crossed by a neat bridge, of four small arches. Here, again, it is diverted for the purpose of 
working a mill ; and the fine sheet of water, collected for this purpose, with the river and the bye- 
streams, enhance the charms of a mid-day or moon-light ramble over the catich, as one of the mea- 
dows is locally denominated. From Worksop it pursues its course by Scofton Beilby, and 
Blythe:* at the latter place, it expands into a beautiful lake, after which it joins the Idle between 
Scath worth and Bawtry, — its whole course being about twenty miles. 

From a proximity to that magnificent cluster of noblemen's houses, which have been deno- 
minated ** The Dukery" as well as other causes, the neighbourhood of Worksop abounds with 
game. Hares, pheasants, and partridges, as if conscious of the laws by which they are protected, 
scarcely suffer themselves to be startled by the passing stranger. Here, indeed, in their wide 
domain, they are almost as secure as in a paddock, and to a person who feels no temptation to 
invade the perilous security of their rights, the sight of so many animals confiding around him can 
only produce sensations, in unison with the efiect of the season or the scenery ; indeed, the free 
warren of this neighbourhood might have been conveyed in terms similar to the charter of Edward 
the Confessor, to Ranulph Peperking, quoted by Camden, as abounding 

** With heorte, and hinde, doe and boeke». 
Hare and foxe, catt and brocke, [badger] 
Wjld fowel with his flocke, 
Partrich, feasant hen, and feasant oocke. 
With greene and wylde stob and stocke." 

Where game abounds, vermin will often abound also ; the situations favourable for the covert of 
the former, are frequently no less conducive to the increase of the latter description of animals, 
and the churchwardens* accounts abound with items of monies annually paid for their destruction.f 

* At this place, Leiand says thej told him that the river >• o* 

«was named Blith. And as I remember (continues he) it is <' 1699, ffor 12 Ibmerds' heads 2 

the very self water that cunmith for Workensop, or else fibr 3 otter heads ••• 3 

Workiooop water nmneth into it. Both waters meet together ffi>r 2 fox heads .2 

a Uttle beneath Blith.** « 1717, a wyld cat head 1 

** 1717, fox head and badger's head 2 

f Some conception may be formed of the nmnber and ** 1749, for 9 wild cats, 2 foxes, 5 martins, 2 otters, 

spedes of these *"«'"*^«, from the following extracts from the and twenty-three fumers 21 10'* 

accounts alluded to. The earliest which I have seen is in the This latter description of vermin were especially abundant^ 

year 1689. s. d. and there is one field on the Manor estate, still called the 

"F^dfor 4fbomards, onefoz, and one otter ... 2 8 « Fomhard Close.** 
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Travelling must ever be an affiiir of importance ; and journeys fortnerly were not undertaken 
without fear, inconvenience, and risque. The mistress of the world conquered our island, and 
intersected it with highways for the passage of her legionaries ; but, although these surprising 
works were daily before our eyes, it was not until the period when this country had begun to 
approximate that acme of civil and military glory, which distinguished the empire of the Caesars, 
that the accommodations for land carriage began to rival the Roman roads in excellency, if not 
in imperishability; and at present, one of the most striking subjects of comparison between ancient 
and modem times, is the improvement of our roads. Most of the inhabitants of Worksop recollect 
the period, when the roads in this neighbourhood were almost impassable to common carriages ; 
some of them, in the still earlier state, when the turnpikes were comparatively but little frequented, 
and the vehicles almost hidden by the depth of the ruts, and the hollowness of the road ; and a few 
of octogenarian race, have not forgotten the routine of the pack-horses, and the tinkling of their 
bells, a sound that seems to have been no less grateful to the animals than necessary to their pro- 
gress ; for many of the lanes were so deep and narrow, that this sound was designed, when heard 
at a distance, as a signal that whichsoever of the carrier's trains came first to a wider space, they 
should remain until the others had passed by, as unless this precaution had been attended to, one 
of them must have had to recede to the passing place. Great numbers of these used to arrive at 
Worksop, with lead and other commodities from Derbyshire, and the parts adjacent, and returned 
laden with malt : the metal was deposited on the I^ad HillSj as the spot is still called, and the 
grain was distributed in the districts from which they came : indeed, until the opening of the 
canal, the maltsters continued to be lead carriers, and blocks of the metal used to be laid all along 
the road side, from the Sand Hill to Steetley Bar. 

Worksop at present possesses great advantages of land and water carriage, as well for the 
communication of intelligence, as the convenience of travelling ; for, beside the navigable canal 
which passes close by the town, there are direct roads to most parts of the kingdom. Of these 
roads, the four principal ones diverge from the town, nearly iu the direction of the four cardinal 
points of the compass. That towards the east, leads to Osberton, Retford, and other places in 
that direction ; it is under the management of J. L. M^Adam, and although immensely expen- 
sive in its formation, exhibits at present one of the finest specimens of his method, being at least 
75 per cent better for travelling than it used to be. The road on the western side leads to Ches- 
terfield, and Derbyshire in general ; it used to be deep clay, but at present is mended as &r as 
Barlbrough, with a good covering of stone from the Ladylea Quarry.* The ancient road from 
Chesterfield to Worksop, used to pass by Shireoaks and Haggin Fidds, and entered \he town by 
the common, on the north side. Exlward, Duke of Norfolk, shortened the distance materially, by 
bringing it directly through his park, and straight to the market-place. The street called West- 
gate, being inconvenient for ingress or egress of carriages, the road has since been carried from 

* By « iide cut, tbe luMitoiM €f tiiif quarry « oommo. rign of nandaring equally mmkkiU, the tJwdBent and bawtifiil 
tramfiHrrad to the barges on the CanaL In 1792, a freestone of Steetley. 
plan (now in the Duke's oflloe,) was nihaMHnt vitk tlie de- 
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Bridge Street round the base of the Castle Hill, a great and obvious accommodation. On the 
north side of the town, issues the road to Doncaster, Blythe, and Bawtry ; this is on the deep 
gravel sand, but well covered with the hard limestone from the Ladylea Quarry, — broken small, 
and compactly bedded upon the principle of M*Adam ; but let the traveller only turn into any 
of the bye lanes, and he wiJl soon encounter the deep and almost impassable sand. On the same 
side of the town, the road to Sheffield and RotherHam, passes through Gateford, and over 
Lindrick Common, with the soft stone of which it is indifferently well maintained. Lastly, may 
be mentioned the road which departs in a southerly direction, and goes to Mansfield, Newark, 
Nottingham, and London. Immediately after quitting tlie town, it is carried over, or rather 
through Sparking Hill, where, on either side, the curious traveller may easily examine the alluvial 
deposit of sand and pebbles, mentioned before, as peculiar to this district. From the yielding 
nature of the soil, the road used to be covered with a thick substratum of ling, fern, and other 
v^etable matter from the forest, previously to the reception of the pebbles, which, without this 
intervention, worked into the sand, and presently disappeared : at present, it is mended with the 
excellent hard limestone of the neighbourhood. 

Of the state and affairs of Worksop, anterior to the conquest, we have no written memorials 
to assist our researches; and when the light of history fails, conjecture is too often obscure and 
dubious, or like the tgneus JatuuSf shining only to mislead. The only ray of documentary lighti 
which breaks through the gloom of this period, is the certified ownership of Elsi, son of 
Castbin, mentioned in the Doomsday-book, in connection with the particulars of the Norman 
survey of the place, and which is noticed below. This fact, trifling as it may appear, serves to 
prove that Worksop, in Anglo-Saxon times, was at least 

'* A local habitation and a name." 

It might, indeed, be defended as a probability, that the site of this town was a place of resi- 
dence at a much earlier period ; for, although I am not aware that any discoveries have been made 
in the neighbourhood of Worksop, to justify its claim to such high antiquity, yet, from the fact of 
the very early peopling of this county by the North Mercians, and the favourable circumstances 
which would be afforded by this sylvan district, for the dwelling aod sustenance of the ancient 
inhabitants of the island, the presumption of its very early settlement does not seem altogether 
absurd. The discovery, by the late Major Hayman Rooke^ of many remains of great antiqui^ 
in the neighbourhood of his own residence^ at Mansfield Woodhouse, and the existence of the 
barrows on Sherwood Forest, several of which this gentleman opened, and found them to contain 
the usual contents of bones, broken earthenware, and celts; these, together with the excavated 
rock at Bl id worth, supposed to be a druidical fragment, all concur to prove that these parts were 
inhabited by the ancient Britons, and subsequently by their conquerors, the Romans, traces of 
their arts having likewise been discovered hereabout : and to bring the bearing of these remarks 
as near home as possible, it may be observed, that several of these tumuli or barrows, the ancient 
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burial mounds of the Britons, may yet be seen, with large trees growing on them, within the 
western limits of Worksop Park. 

Miller, in bis History of Doncaster,* says, <^ Our ancestors seem to have been fond of build- 
ing their large market towns at the extremity of two different soils : the town of Retford has at 
one end of it a stiff clay, and the other end sand; so at Doncaster, the south end of the town is 
sand, and the north end limestone." This, as we have seen before, is the case with respect to 
Worksop, and indeed many other towns, owing, no doubt, rather to chance than selection. Cir- 
cumstances, rather than soil, may often have determined the eligibility of a site; and if, at an early 
period, the banks of the Royton were level and fertile, as at present, in consequence of the rich 
deposition of vegetable loam ; this spot, we may presume, would be selected by our rude aborigines, 
as proper for cultivation, when, or by whatever method, tillage began to be by them practised. 
Virgil celebrates *< jmer monstrator aratri ;" and Thomson says, with no less historical truth, than 
poetical beauty, that, 

« In ancient times, the ncred plough employed 
The kings, and awful fitthers of mankind." 

But whether this famous implement of husbandry, allowedly of early use in this country, was 
known to the ancient Britons, may well be questioned, notwithstanding a quotation made by 
Selden,f from an old work, which states, that one of our kings, who reigned 400 or 500 years 
before Christ 1 ordained, '^ that plows, temples, and ways leading to cities, should have privilege 
of sanctuary." The reader will smile at the antiquity of this law, and no doubt will agree with 
Thoroton, who adds, that theriy " certainly, the inhabitants of this place were not much civilized." 

It is, however, generally to the Saxon era, that we are accustomed to look for those au- 
thentic records and traces, which we regard as the earliest evidences in local history. Their 
kings were the beloved of the people; and their government, manners, and literature, are all too 
intimately interwoven with the very texture of our annals, ever to cease to interest, while Alfred 
remains a name unrivalled among monarchs ; while Conisbrough Castle stands the proud initial 
of their antiquities; and while our daily conversation, owes to their language, the derivation of so 
much of its masculine energy. Of their residence in this county, every place bears testimony ; for 
according to Thoroton, there is not the name of any field, hamlet, village, or town, which is not 
of Saxon etymology.): Such, indeed, is the apparent indestructibility of words, that appellations 

* SuL Dm, p. 7. logf of Worktop, Dickenson, indeed, sayi, that Thoroton waa 

hut a ** moderate scholar, and no etymologist ;" and although 

f In his innstradons of Dnytoa's PolyoIUan. Robert, of I ean neither disprove this assertion, nor find the etymon of 

OkmocsCcr, likewise mentions the King J ftiftmrfi i it, and bis this appeUation, I stiU think that Thoroton b correct in hk 



law, in his Rhyming Chrooides. general remark. The following 'nomenclature may be am». 

sing : — )yeor)S^fCop. Wmomthbcop. pretium ttirjm. The hire 
$ I \m9% be«i vnable to obtain any tisfl wtoiy etynM- or prioe of the net, stock, or Ibondatioo. )>ircaii.rrop. 
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have been less mutable than buildings; and, throughout the kingdom, nothing is more striking, 
than the change which has taken place in towns and villages, from their ancient to their modem 
state ; some, once populous and thriving, being now utterly decayed ; and others, then scarcely 
known, being now among the most flourishing in the kingdom. In the earliest times, according 
to Caesar, the aboriginal Britons gave the name of a town to a part of a forest, which they bad 
fortified with a rampart and a ditch.* And similar to this, is the testimony of Strabo, whose de- 
scription refers to a state of peace. Forests, says he, were the only towns in use among them, 
which they formed by cutting down a large circle of wood, and erecting huts within it, and sheds 
for cattle.f At the period above referred to, we may understand by a town or village^ an uncer- 
tain number of dwelling-houses, situate not far asunder, together with a certain competent circuit 
of ground or territory, long since comprehended by our Saxon ancestors in one name, wherein is 
contained one or more manors^ or part thereof, whose owners beiflg formerly and now called 
Ijordsy the whole content is most commonly termed the lordship^ but only properly so, when it 
is aU one manor* or mofCsi 

At the period under review, Elsi had two manors in Worksop, which paid to the geld or 
tax, as three carucates ; the land being then, however, sufficient for ^eigfat pknighs, or eight caru- 
cates. Whether he resided within either of these manors, or in the vicinity of Worksop, does 
not appear; unless we are to suppose that he was one of those six thanes, mentioned in Doomsday- 
book, as each having a hall^ at Carlton in Lindrick. This supposition, indeed, is not improbable^ 
from the local proximity of the above places, and the f^iet of his ownersh^ of Worksop ; where^ 
as well as in several other places, he is noted, in the above record, to have '^ soc and sac, and toll 
and thaim^^ with the king's customs of twopence; but the third penny of the earl was not his." 
From the reservation of this latter fine, it is probable that he might hold the style, but had not 
received the investiture of an earl ; for, upon a creation to this honour, whether by charter, or 
jyer cinctwam crngulo comitatttSy the sheriff was commanded to make a livery upon him of tertium 
denarium de placitis comitatusy ut sit inde comes^ as were usually the words of the precept — ^tbe 
third penny of the p}e» of the county, that thereupon he might be earl thereof; that is to say, of 



WntKANBOOP: to operate, work, or succeed in the sdrp. Per- 
fa«p« the most probable derivation maj be from |>orSf cipe : 
4ignUa», quasi wonMp^ or honour, referring to the place as the 
seigneury or residence of the lord. The Angta-NormoM voca- 
bulary has no terms resembling the components of this epithet. 

The following re&i», which some time ago appeared in a 
periodical work, affords as intelligible, and some may think, a 
no less satisfactory nomenclature :— - 

What few persons like, and what most men admire. 
Will, join'd, name a town in fiur Nottinghamshire. 

• Get. nt BtO. Gai. W>. ▼. ^ 



f Sirtdn, Sb. riL 

\ Prefiux to Thoroton. 

§ 8oe and mc, import a power to adnlhrister justice and 
execute laws ; to hear and judge causes, and levy ferfeitarct 
and amercements, arising amongst the people resident in a cer- 
tain circuit of teritory. ToU was a payment made in a fiur or 
market, for goods or cattle bought or sold. Thaim, or CAeoM, 
was, according to Olanville, a royalty or privil^e, granted by 
the king^s charter to the lord of a manor, for having, restrain- 
ing, and judging of bondmen and villains, with Uieir goodf 
and chattels, in his court. 
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the fines and foreign emoluments, which anciently belonged to the earl, the king having the other 
two parts, according to the laws of Edward the Confessor.* 

Whatever the state and revenues, the authority and privileges, of this Saxon possessor may 
have been, they were all swept away by the conquest ; and Worksop, as a member of the fee of 
Tlckhill, was given with that honour, by William the Conqueror, to his friend and favourite^ 
Roger de Busli, that great leviathan of the northern estates, as he has justly been denominated. 
From this period, the historian treads upon firmer ground; the light of documentary evidence 
breaks in upon his path ; and his progress, although not uninterrupted, is far from uncertain. 

William the Norman, having achieved the conquest of this country, and being somewhat 
settled in the throne of England, ordered the celebrated Doomsday-book to be compiled, some- 
time between 1080 and 1086. This valuable record, contains a survey of all the land in the 
kingdom, with very minute particulars of the tillage, size, value, and occupancy of the several 
manors and subordinate divisions of territory .f The following is the entry concerning Worksop : — 

In Werchesope. hb Elfi. 111. car trae ad gld. Tra 
viii. car. Ibi bt Rog. i. car in dnio. 7 xxii. foch de 
xii bou hui trc. 7 xxiii* uill 7 viii. bord hntes. xxii 
car. 7 vii. acs pti. Silua past. ii. lev Ig, 7 iii. qz lat. 
T. R. E, ual, viii. lib. m, vii 



* In EngUnd, the Saxon tide and office of ttJdenmm of 
a eountjr, was changed, in the ninth age, into the Danish title 
of eari; which office was of its own nature merely civil : the 
military goTemor, or general of the army, was called by the 
Saxons heartogh ; which title is given to Hengist, &c, in the 
Saxon Chronicle, and was afterwards exchanged for that of 
dmhe. On these earls or vioero3r8, sometimes a kind of limited 
sovereignty was conferred. An homage being reserved to the 
king, these provinces were still regarded as members or dis- 
tricts of the kingdom, though such earls were a kind of petty 
kings. Under our Norman kings, such sovereign earldoms, or 
dutdiies, weredistinguithed among us by the epithet of palatines. 

The kings of France, of the third race, made^ several 
governments hereditary, under the title of counties, &c, re- 
serving to the crown some homage or acknowledgment, as for 
fiefik Tlie Normans, on the introduction of hereditary titla 
of honour in England, substituted barons, instead of kings* 
thanes, who had long held capital estates and vassalages in fee. 
Earls and dukes frequently retained, long aficr this, some juris- 
dietion in the counties which gave them their honours, llie 
Rev. Alban Butler had in his possession an original MS. ordi- 
nance of John Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, in which, by an 
act, which is called perpetual, he commands, that every musi- 
cian, who shall play on any instrument within the limits of hia 
Mid county of Salop, shall pay a small annual sum toa certain 



chapel of our lady, under pain of forfeiting their instruments, 
with other ordinances of the like nature.— Xttwt oftlu Saimtt, 
voL X. p. 2S4f, 

f The two original volumes of this immense work still 
exist, in the chapter-house of Westminster, where they may 
be seen and consulted, for a fee of 6s. 8d., and 4d. per line fbr 
transcripts. Their contents, however, are still more easily a^ 
cessible from translations, or fine-similes of their contents, 
which have been published. The praise which has been award- 
ed to William for the composition of this roll, is refused by 
Mr. Thierry, a recent French author, on the ground, that it 
was forced upon him, by the necessity which, as the chief of a 
conquering army, he found himself under, of arranging the 
spoils of his victory. 

Histoire de la eonqnSu de rAngbterre par let Nonmamd$f de 
tee eoMMte, et de aee suites, JM»qu*d noe Jovrf, em Amglettrrt^ en 
Scoeeey en Lrdande^ ei twr k continenL Par Augueiin Thieny. 
Parte, 1825. 

I have given the above title at length, with reference to 
the fi^t, that the English reader is indebted for his version of 
M, Thierry's work to a native of Worksop— Mr. Fletcher, who 
has also executed the spirited translation of Voltaire's Fhiloao- 
phical Dictionary. 
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In this document, Werchesoppe is noted as a manor in the Wapentake of Bemesedelawe^ as 
the Hundred of Bassetlaw, is there termed. The import of the whole may be given as follows: — 
In Worksop, Elsi (son of Caschin) had three carucates of land to be taxed; land to eight ploughs. 
Roger (de Busli) had one carucate in the demesne, and eighty-two sochmen on twelve bovates of 
this land ; and twenty-four* villains, and eight bordars, having twenty-two carucates ; and eight 
acres of meadow. Pasture-wood two leuae [miles ?] long, three quarentens broad. In the time 
of King Eklward the Confessor, this was valued at eight pounds; when the Conqueror's survey 
was made^ seven. To this, Thoroton adds the Rolneton of Doomsday. — In Rolneton, [mm Bca^ 
tofi] near Worksop, also of Roger de Buslis' fee, were two manors before the conquest, which 
Elsi and Alchill had, and paid the geld for one carucate. The land two carucates. There after- 
wards Roger, the man (or tenant) of Roger de Busli, had one carucate, and four sochmen, on two 
bovates of this land, and one bordar, with one plough or one carucate. There were two acres of 
meadow : wood-pasture, six quarentens long, and three quarentens broad. In King Edward the 
Confessor's time, 20s. value; in the latter part of the Conqueror's, 10s. There was one bovate 
paid to the geld, soc, and then waste.f It is impossible, from the indeterminate nature of these 
terms of measurement, to say, with precision, or even to guess, what portion of manorial territory 
might be comprised within the above specification ; and it would be still more difficult to ascertain 
by what means, or through what stages, this property passed from the fee of De Busli, into the 
possession of the first De Lovetot, whom we find to be the owner of Worksop, early in the time 
of Henry the First. Thoroton's supposition, that this transfer was effected by a marriage with 
Emma, the daughter of Roger, the man, or tenant of De Busli, mentioned in the survey above ; 
with the remarks of Mr. Hunter, on the improbability of such a union, shall presently be noticed. 
Of the fifty-four individuals, included under the vague designations of sokemen, villains, and 
bordars, we have no other particulars ; and it is remarkable the survey makes no direct mention 
of their wives or children. As, however, they were located on the soil, with Utile opportunity, 



* So Uie translations of Thoroton and Bawdvin, of the 
passage^ which I have adopted, not having the means of collat- 
ing my transcript with the ori^al. 

f Of the precise meaning of the sereral terms used in the 
above extract, there exists some difference of opinion. The 
carucate of the Normans is supposed, by Thoroton, to contain 
an hundred acres (six score to the hundred ;) and Mr. Hunter 
seems to be of the same opinion ; for he explains three caru- 
cates and a half, by "about three hundred and fifty acres." 
HaBanuhire, p. 17. The demesne, appears to have been a por- 
tion in the tillage of the lord paramount himself. Of the bovatee 
or oxgangs, (each being considered as much as might be cul- 
tivated with an ox,) eight were supposed to go to a carucate. 
Of the Boihtmeny it is difficult to assign the degree, being greater 
or less, as they held of the king or his great thains : In the 
present instance, they might perhaps resemble our gentry ; at 
least they were free of blood, and fit for honourable service. 
The oiZZams were " a superior order of tenantry ;" they were^ 



however, hondmen, bom upon, and transferable with the es- 
tates : they, however, might hold some land themselves ; and 
although of servile condition, were less depressed than the hor^ 
dare, who seem to have been of the lowest degree, and probably 
had their meat where they did their work. The letut and 
quarenUeiu are both uncertain measures : *' The former is usu- 
ally translated furlong, and the latter mile ; but Bloomfield 
says the latter was two miles." Hattamthire, p. 17. Note. 
The wood pasture, siha poMua, which is always very particu- 
larly noted, was such forest land, as, being free from under- 
wood, admitted of being grazed by cattle. The right of nemo- 
rous pasturage was a valuable privilege, and constituted part 
of the wealth of the monasteries. Mr. Ellis observes, in 
bis elaborate introduction to the Doomsday-book, that wood 
land is always exactly entered ; not so much with reference to 
the timber, as on account of the value of the acorns and the 
beech mast ; which, when the country was in an imperfect state 
of cultivation, had a degree of importance, of which we in ge- 
neral fi>rm but a very inadequate idea. 
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and less disposition, to migrate^ we may safely refer to them aad their descendants the semina- 
tion of the town. 

William de Lovetot is the earliest residentiary name connected with Worksop, as well as the 
first of his family with which genealogists are acquainted: he was seated in this place early in the 
reign of our first Henry ; but, gratifying as any description of his mansion and domestic manners 
would needs prove^ we must be content to have our expectations on this subject, rewarded by a 
very scanty sufficiency of information. Indeed, of the foundation, the perfection, and the destnio- 
tion of the castle or mansion, which certainly once existed at Worksop, it is surprising that no 
historical intelligence is now to be obtained. This house was built, at the north side of the town, 
on a rock of friable red sand stone, similar to that upon which Nottingham Castle is built It 
was probably of a circular, or multangular form ; had a keep, or dungeon, in the rock under- 
neath ; and was surrounded by a wide and deep ditch, filled from the river, which ran near its 
base. Of this building, not a trace remains ; and its demolition appears to have been complete 
three centuries ago. Leland, writing in the time of Henry VI II., observes, — ** The old castelle^ 
on a hill by the towne, is clene downe, and scant knowen where it was." He elsewhere adds, — 
** And there is a place now invironyd with trees, cawlyd TTie Castelie HilUy where the Lovetoftes 
had sumtime a castel. The stones of the castel were fetchid, as sum say, to make the fair lodge 
in Wyrksoppe parke, not yet finisshed. But I am of the opinion, that the chanons had the 
ruines of the castel stones to make the closure of their large waulles." To whatever purpose the 
ancient ruins may have been appropriated, the *^ closure waulles" of the priory have disappeared 
as entirely as the foundation of the castle. The elevation is still ^^ inviroynd with trees," probably 
a second or third generation since Leland wrote. The succession of these tre<^ and the operation 
of other local causes, have almost entirely obliterated all traces of the original appearance of the 
site. I found the diameter of the upper platform, or surface of the hill, to be about sixty yards. 
The Lovetots and Fumivals have long since passed away, but the site of their feudal mansion is 
yet distinguishable; and the Castle Hill remains, at this day, and shall long continue, with its 
characteristic appellation, to ascertain to posterity the very spot where, in ancient times, stood the 
residence of the Norman lords of Worksop. 

That this castle existed previously to 1195, or within about 50 years after the death of the 
Conqueror, appears probable; for before the death of Henry the First, William de Lovetot had 
laid the foundation of the priory at Worksop, and granted his charter to the canons, which en- 
dows them, among other things, with '* the chapelry and tithes of his whole house." Now, as no 
church is mentioned in Doomsday-book, as existing at Worksop, at the period of this survey, it 
is probable that, previous to its erection, a priest would be kept to celebrate religious offices in the 
chapel of the castle. The king*s manors, before the conquest, were generally furnished with 
diurches: but where this was not the case, the Norman lords, presently after the acquisition of 
their territories, founded, and endowed them with the tithes of their manors. The influence of the 
clergy, who now acted as an independent body under the pope, was at this time very considerable; 
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and it is reasonable to suppose, that this cireurostance, operating with the piety and 2seal of De 
Lovetot, might lead him to build, at an early period of his residence, Ae chureb, iitk which bk 
above-mentioned charter describes the canons to be residing. But to f etum to the castle. 

This edifice, most probaUy served^ at this period, the threefold purpose, of containing a 
diapel of religion, a court of justice, and constituting a place (^residence, if not of strength and 
security. The baronage consisted of two classes; distinguished as baronis nnfjores and baronis 
minores : the former being the greater thane, or baron, who held in capiie immediately of the 
king himself; the latter, the lesser thane, or baron, who held by the same tenure of the lord 
paramount, and is the description of rank usually referred to in the exordium of the monastic and 
other grants. At this period, the king, by his barons, or the lord of the manor in his own right, 
used to hold a court^baroriy at his hall or chief mansion, whence such assembly had anciently the 
appellation of haU-moief and at which, the sokemen or barons, mefiy knights^ and thanes or free- 
holders, were required once in three weeks to attend ; when a hearing and adjudication of all 
causes, within the jurisdiction of the lord, took place. The remains of this ancient privilege may 
be traced in the court leet^ which is still claimed to be held by the lord of the manor at certain 
seasons. At present, the steward of the Duke of Norfolk, summons a jury of the inhabitants of 
Worksop once a year, who meet at the moot-hall, when the names of the householders are called, 
and such as do not present themselves, are fined one penny : they likewise make a perambulation 
of the town, remove obstructions or nuisances from the streets, and see that no encroachments or 
trespasses are made on the lord's wastes ; after which, they dine together, and adjourn the meeting 
to another day, when they are dismissed. 

Of the nature of that bond service, or villainage^ which the feudal lord exacted from his 
tenants, and by which he cultivated his demesne, a tolerably distinct and accurate notion is now 
entertained by the generality of well informed persons. It may, however, briefly be repeated, 
that the serfs, or lowest labourers, were attached to the soil like cattle, and were, with their wives 
and children, the property of the lord^ and estimated with the land as mere personal properQr, 
or (to use the words of an old act) " the clothing of the soil." Terr€B vestitus^ terra vestita ; i. e. 
agri cum domibusj hominibus^ et pecoribus.* Even the tenants, who were in a somewhat less abject 
condition, owed the most exorbitant services for the lands which they held ; such as ploughing, 
sowing, reaping, and carrying the harvest of their superiors; or in various other ways, contribut- 
ing, one^ two, three, or four diets^ or day's labour per week, according to the quantity of land 
which they might individually hold. These diets, under the designation of boon-days, long sur- 
vived the extinction of the feudal system. 

These servile tenures, like every other species of slavery, became, in process of time, to be 
considered rather as burdensome and ruinous, than desirable and profitable, to the masters; and 
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hence they produced the elements of their own abolition : for, while the lords, as they had all the 
service and wealth of their vassals, were likewise liable to maintain them and their sequels, so they 
became the more willing to manumit and set them free on easy terms. It is, however, under 
these circumstances of reciprocal domination and vassalage, that the tenantry of Worksop must 
be contemplated before the conquest, and for some centuries aderwards. How tar its lords ex- 
ercised this d^prading superiority, with the tyranny common to their order, or with a more pater- 
nal regard to the wel&re of their inferiors, we have no very determinate evidence: the little which 
we do know of the character of the De Lovetots, must be admitted to depose &vourably for their 
memories. 



CHAPTER IL 






It will now be proper to identify the progress of our history^ with some notice of the fiuniliesy 
which, under the above denominations, have successively included Worksop among their great 
northern possessions, for a period of more than 500 years, reckoning from the ownership of th^ 
first De Busli, to the alliance between the heiress of Talbot and the illustrious house of Norfolk. 
A memoir at large, of any one of these great families, would occupy ten times as much spacer ds 
I can afford to devote to my notices of the whole; which must, therefore^ be confined chiefly t6 
the direct lineal succession through each house, and to such members thereof^ as circumstances 
may appear to connect more immediately with the History of Worksop. It may be interestii^ 
to the reader, as well as illustrative of the subsequent details, to exhibit at one vieW the diittct 
line of descent through these families; the following sketch, therefore^ is abstracted from the moit 
authentic pedigrees :-^ 



O 



9( MufAU 

R6^6r <le l^u6li,=T:Munal. 
Who held (he manor ot Worksop, died 10^9. l 

Rog^t tie Bdsli> th^ second, died widiout issue in temp. Hen. i. 




Ami. Gnlei one bMaat 
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m^istorn of ilBorii0op. 




Be ILohttot 

William de Lovetot=T=Emma, said to be daughter and heir 



Temp. Hen. I., founder of Worksop priory. 
Richard de Lovetot, living 1161. 



of Roger, a tenant of De Busli. 



=j=Cecilia. 



William de Lovetot, dead before 1181 =T=Maud, dau. of Walter FitzRobcrt, of 
r * 1 ihe n9ble house of Clare. 



Afwu. Arxent, a Hon nmMnt, 
parti per fcM (ule* and uible. 




9e iTttmibal. 

Gerard de FurnrvaI=T=MaMd De Lovetot, only dan. and 

heiress of the above William, living 
1249. 



died at Jerusalem, anno 1219. 



Thomas de Furnival slain in Palestine=F 
1237. 



Armt. Argent, a bend between six 
martlets gules. 



I 



Gerard, son andl TMaud, dan. 
heir, died with- > = < ofJohnFita^ 
out issue. ) ( Geffry. 



Thomas de Furnival, second son and heir, dead,=T=Bertha, living 1279. 
anno 1279. j 

Thomas Lord Furnival, died anno 1332. 



=T=Joan, dau. of Bu^h le Despencer. 
I Eliz. dau. of Sir P. de Montfort. 



Thomas Lord Furnival, died 1339. 



=j=Joan, eldest dau. and co-heir of Theobald de Verdon, 
CO. Stafford, 



1 



Thomas Lord Furnival,^ 

caWed the hasty : at ihef « . « ^ 

battle of Cwsy; diedr*^*'"" •*« Montgomery, 
without issue 1336. j 

William Lord Furnival, brother and heir of Tho-=FThomasine, dau. and heir of Dagworth, co. Norfolk, 
mas, died without male issue 13S3. I 

i — -, 



8ur Thomas Nevil,* Lord Furnival. 



[ 



=j=Joan de Furnival, sole dau. and heir. 
1 



• On the mirruige of this nobleman with the heircfli of 
FumiTal, be united, with hit own cognisanoe, the armorial 
bearingi of hii wife's fiunOy. These aims are stiU fidntly le- 
gible on the old monument, said to r epre s e n t the shore lady, 
in Barlbrough church. In the dexter chief comer, is the sal- 
tier, the arms of Neril ; and, in the sinister, those of Fumirsl ; 
whiWy at the feet, the two ooats are impaled on an escutcheon, 



supported by two Tslbots, collared and beDed.— Stt Lffmmf 
Mag, BritaMUOf VoL V. p. oexxvii. 

Mr. Hunter gires an explination of the arms of thif Sr 
Thomas Nevil, knight, vis. Gules a saltier argent, charged 
with a martlet sable, impaling FumivaL— >AiBcBMAtrr^ p. 90. 



KorM of ttx Mtinm. 




Calbot. I 

John Talbot, first Earl or Shreirsbury. ^Maad de Ne?il, Lady Faroival, only 
I child. 

JoliD, second Earl of Shrewsbury. ^Eliz. Butler, dau. of the Esrl of 

1 Onoood. 



John, third Earl of Shrewsbury. 



^Cath. Stafford, dau. of Humphrey, 
j Duke of BuckiDgham. 



^Aan, dau. of Lord Haslia(rs. 
Eliz. dnii. and co-heir of Sir Rich. 
Waldeu,.of Erith, in Kent. 



I'rancis, fifth Earl of Shrewsbury, died 1560. 



— Mary, dau 
Grace, dai 



of Thomas Lord Dacre. 
of Robert Shakerley. 



George, sixth Earl of Shrewsbury, died 1S90. =^Gertrude Manners, dau. of Earl of Rutland. 

1 Eliz. dau. of John Hardwick, Esq. of Hard. co. Derb. 

Gilbert, seventh Earl of Shreirabury, died, witboul^Mary, dau. of Sir William CaTendish. of Cbatsworth. 

male issue, I6I(). 
Edward, riiihlh Enrl of Shrewtbuiy, brother to 

the preceding, died, nithoiit issue, len.=j=JHne, 

eldest dau. and co-heir of Ciithbert Lord Ogle. 



C 



Thomas, Earl of Amndel and Surrey, by his mar-^AIalbea Talbot, youngest daa. and co-heir, 
riage with lliis lidy, became possessed of the 
manor of Worksop, aod other great estates. 



ROGER DE BUSLL 



The reader has already seen, that the manor of Worksop was held, after the conquest, by Roger 
de Busli, the friend and favourite of the Conqueror : but by what means it came to the Lovetots, 
is tar from being satisfactorily ascertained. Popular writers, on the authority of Thoroton, have 
generally contented themselves with stating, that Emma, the wife of William de Loretot, was the 
daughter of Roger, a feudal tenant of De Busli. The probability of this supposition (for it is 
nothing more,) is disparaged by Mr. Hunter, with considerable effect " TJioroton," sajre he, 
'* has an unsuccessful conjecture, that the interest which the Lovetots obtained in the north, wai 
by the marriage of William, with the daughter and heir of Roger, who is mentioned in the 
Doomsday survey of Worksop, and whom he supposes to be homo, or tenant of De Busli ; whil^ 
in fact, the Roger, whose name so often occurs in the survey of De Busli's fee, was not any subin- 
feuded person of that nam^ but the lord-paramount himself. Nor b any stress to be hud upon 
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the deference which appears to be paid to the wife of this William de Lovetot, in the foundation- 
charter of the monastery of Worksop. Th^ donations made to that house are said to have been 
* concessione ei consideratione Emnus uxoris ;' but such clauses are usual in the charters of that age 
and nature; and it immediately fcdlows, that the deed was executed with like consent of his sons."* 
Mr. Hunter, with great deference^ offers a conjecture, that the Ricardus Surdus of the Doomsday 
survey, may be the direct ancestor of the house of De Lovetot ; and the reader, who wishes to see 
what may be said upon this subject, will find the passage, in connection with the extract above- 
quoted, from HaUamshire. By whatever means the immense possessions of De Busli came into 
the hands of 

WILLIAM DE LOVETOT, 

the next Norman lord of Worksop, the succession of the property, and the family descents, 
become thenceforward clear and mdisputable. Of the character and actions of this William, 
few traces remain. To him nmst be attributed the erection of the castle, the foundation and 
endowment of the noble church and monastery, the remains of which, together with its charter of 
privileges, exist to this day, as a testimony to the piety and liberality of his character. At this 
period, it is reasonable to suppose, that the space between the castle and the monastery, where the 
town now stands, would be selected as the site of such dwellings as the inhabitants might require, 
or be then able to erect : these were, no doubt, clumsily constructed of timber, wattled^ and plaster- 
ed with clay, and probably covered with sods or sedges ; for, whatever progress the Anglo-Saxons 
might have made in architecture, and however much the Normans might improve it, by their 
erection of castles and monasteries, yet it was chiefly confined to those structures, and it was long, 
very long, before the feudal barbarity of the times sutfered it to operate, with any advantage^ in 
the construction of private dwellings. 

Thoroton says of this William, that << he had Sheffield, in HaUamshire, in the county of 
York, and was a principal man in Huntingdonshire, where he left a barony to his second son 
Nigellu4."t He was likewise the founder of the parish church of Sheffield, and of an hospital 
there for the sick; which church, as will hereafter be shewn, was annexed to the religious estab- 
lishment of Worksop. When he died, is uncertain; and where he was buried, might have been 
1^ in the same obscurity, but for the rhyming testimony of Pigot the monk, who says, — 

** Sir William dioesC, tnd was tumulate 
In the add ehurcfa^ on the north side, 
On the nedereit gree» fat his faje estate, 
Tending to the hye a^wter, and thera doth ahyde." 

He was succeeded by his son, 

• HaOnMhii^ p. 85. f ^SmMo, iu. a6& f Of Worksop. 



%9t\in of Q)f iatmot, 



di 



RICHARD DE LOVETQT,* 

who, in the second year of the reign of Henry IL, gave an account of twenty marks for the mar- 
riage of his wife Cecilia, whei'eof ten were in the treasury, and ten he then ought; and one nony 
hawk, and one gerfalcon.f His name, together with the name of his son William, appear witk 
the sign of a cross annexed to each, as witnesses to a deed, among the Dodsworlh MSS. in the 
Bodleian library.^ Of his actions at Worksop, we have no account, beside his donations to the 
priory, which will be mentioned in the proper place. He was living 1161, and resided here 
during the reign of King Stephen, which monarch himself visited Worksop§ during his trouble- 
some reign, as appears from his having there confirmed a benefaction of Malgerus de Rolleston 
to the monastery of Rufford.|| This Richard was succeeded by his above-mentioned son. 



WILLIAM DE LOVETOT, 

the last male heir of this name; he married Maud, a daughter of Walter Fitz-Robert^ 
of the noble house of Clare. In the pipe-roll of the fifth year of King Stephen, he 
is said to give account of the half year of the farm of BIythe; and of ^235 of the pleas of G. de 
Clinton; and for the land which Roger de Calz had with his mother; and of 200 marks of silver, 
that the king should pardon him the pleas whereof he was impleaded at BIythe. He died between' 
the 22d and 27th years of the reign of Henry II., leaving an infant daughter, named Maud, after 
his wife, who survived him. In default of natural guardians, the wardship of this great heiress* 
devolved upon the crown ;T and Henry II. thus became invested with that abominable privilege 



* As Worksop was the principal residence of William de 
Ixnretot, and as this estate was transferred through his son 
Richard, I have not thought it necessary to interrupt this 
rapid sketch of the family descent, by any distinct notice of 
the branch settled in another part of this county. Thoroton, 
under Wxshcuj or Wukoet has given a number of particulars 
respecting the individuals of this name, as well as a pedigree, 
by which it appears that Nigel, the second son of the first 
William de Lovetot, had direct descendants alive so late as 
43 Edward III., when John de liOvetot was found to be son 
and heir of Edward de Lovetot, and aged eight years. 

t Rot. Pipe. 2. H. 8. 

\ Hallamshire, p. 28. 

§ It appears by the following passage from Hovedon, that 
Worksop was again honoured by the presence of royalty on 
Palm- Sunday, 1189:—** Statuit Dominus Rex Richardus 
diem coronationis sua apud Wlntoniam in clauso Pasdue. 
Eodem die perrexit Rex apud Clipstun contra Wilhdmum 
R^em Soottorum : Et pr» cepit ut omnes qui capti fuerant 
in Castello de Nottingham et Ctetello de Tikhill et aliis Cas- 
tellb convenirent ad eum apud Wintoniam in crastino qlausi 
Paschs. Terti^ die mensis Aprilis (dominie^ sdlicet in ramis 
palmarum) fecit Rex Angliae moram apud Clipstun, et Rex 
Seottorum apud Wcrkwppt proptef diem solennem. Quarta die 



Aprilis Rex Angliae et Rex Scotiae venen^nt apud Suwelle. 
Rex Scotis petiit a Rege Angliae dignitatis et honores quos 
predeeessores sui habuerunt in Anglia.**— •JSbMebn*^ AnnaUf 
pars posterior. Whether Worksop was ever visited by any 
of the other royal personages, said to have resided occasionally 
at ClJpston, does not appear: the visits of King James I., and 
Prince, afterwards King Charles I., are subsequently men- 
tioned. It may be added, that His present Majesty, before 
bis accession to the throne, has been at Worksop more than 
once. 

I Regist. de Rufford. 

^ During this royal surveillance, she was in the custody 
of Ralph Murdac, sheriff of Derbyshire ; when it was certified^ 
about 32nd Hen. II., that she had in dower the town of 
Dinely, in Hertfordshire, worth, or valued, at J812 per an- 
num. In the " Testa de Nevil,** a record, kept in the Re- 
membrance Office, are the following entries :— 

*^ Iste tenet in Capite de d*no Rege. It§ MatilL de 
Luvetot tenet in Worksop foedu uni* milit de eade comitiasa 
et ipsa de Rege de antiquo feoff* " page 6. This designation 
of the cid feoffement, in this record, implies, that the lordship 
was held by her ancestors in the reign of Henry I. Under 
" Feoda militu in Com* Noting. Matill. de Lovetot pro food* 
V. milit *in Wirkesop et Gringel X. marc*."— P. 20. 
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of the feudal system, claimed alike by the king and the barons, the right of appropriating in mar- 
riage the minors thus at their disposal. " Extreme tenderness of age," says Mr. Hunter, " was 
not always thought to present a sufficient reason for the crown to forego the advantages which 
accrued from the exercise of this right. But Henry seems to have left to his son and successor 
Richard, to select the person to whom her hand should be given ; and therefore to appoint to 
what new family the fair lordship of Sheffield should devolve. As might be expected, he chose 
the son of one of his companions in arms : and Maud de Lovetot was bestowed on 



GERARD DE FURNIVAL, 

a young Norman knight, son of another Gerard de Fumival, who was with the king at 
the siege of Acre." At what period this marriage took place, does hot appear; it was, however, 
by this illustrious alliance, that the lordships of Hallamshire and Worksop came into the Fumival 
family. 

This de Fuimival was in favour with King John, which monarch agreed to take homage of 
him, on condition of receiving 400 marks of silver, for the lands which had been William de 
Lovetot*s. This sum, however, was never paid ; ** for not long after happened the great fight 
under the walls of Micabel. To the success which that day attended the arms of King John, the 
valour of De Furnival contributed. In the battle, and pursuit, 200 knights were made prisoners • 
one of them, whose name was Conan de Leon, fell into the hands of De Furnival. This prisoner 
he rendered to the king, having in return a remission of his homage fine."* 

Connected with the history of this Gerard, and his Nottinghamshire possessions, we may 
further add, that, ** while the eldest branch of De Lovetot thus ended in a female heiress, there 
was another branch still existing, sprung from the first William by his younger son Nigel. When 
the father of Maud died, the rights of this branch were vested in Richard de Lovetot, who seems 
to have acquiesced in the transit of the great property of the family, to his cousin, her husband, 
and her issue. Not so his younger brother and heir Nigel. In the pipe-rolls of tlie ninth of 
King John, there is much respecting the controversies between this Nigel and De Furnival. In 
that year, Gerard de Furnival gave jfilOOO, and fifteen palfreys, to the king, that he might quietly 
possess thope lands to which Nigel de Lovetot made claim against him. But though thus the best 
part of the inheritance passed from the name of Lovetot, the family of this Nigel continued to 
reside in the county of Nottingham, for several generations, in a state of respectability and splen- 
dour."f This Gerard undertook a journey to Jerusalem, where, according to Matthew Paris, he 
died, anno 1219, his wife surviving him at least SO years. He was succeeded by his son, 



t Halkmahire, p. 29, and ThoroCoo, 4to Edit VoL iiL p. 967. f ^^^ 
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THOMAS DE FURNIVAL, 

who was his heir. This Thomas was slain in Palestine, during the lifetime of his mother. 
She gave to William de Furnival, her youngest son, her manor of Gringely, as she had 
previously given the mill, at the same place, to the convent, for the benefit of his soul. 
This William had a fair and market granted in Gringely, 37 Henry III. Gerard, son of Gerard, 
brother of the above William, released to Henry, son of Richard, king of Almaine, and his heirs, 
all the right or claim he had, or should have, in the manor of Gringely, and lands and tenements 
in Wiseton, Claworth, Misterton, Walcringham, and Stockheyth, which had belonged to William 
de Furnival, his uncle.* Gerard, the brother of this Thomas, was with him in the Holy Land, 
but returning, was buried at Worksop. The wife of Thomas de Furnival is not named in the 
genealogies, but they had issue, > 

GERARD DE FURNIVAL, 

who was heir, Thomas, his brother, and a daughter, who became the wife of Roger, son of 
William de Mowbray. This Gerard married Maud, sister and co-heiress of Richard Fitz-JohD| 
son of John Fitz-Geffrey, justice of Ireland: dying without issue, he gave his body to Worksop^ 
and was succeeded by 

THOMAS DE FURNIVAL, 

his brother, whose wife's name was Bertha, and who is said, in the pipe-rolls of 7th Edward I., 
to be fined 40s., ^* because she retracted, or withdrew herself." This Thomas, by his deed, dated 
at Canterbury, 50th Henry III., released the fore-mentioned manor of Gringely, to Sir Henry, 
eldest son of the illustrious king of Almaine. 

At this period, ** The Commons in Parliament complained, that the land then swarmed 
with pilours, robbers, oppressors of the people^ manstealers, fellons, outlaws, ravishers of women, 
unlawful haunters of forests and parks, &c. Whereupon it was ordered, for the suppressing of 
present, and preventing of future mischiefs, that certain commissioners should be empowered in 
every county, to summon all persons of quality before them, and tender them an oath, for the 
better keeping of the peace, and observing the king's laws, both in themselves and retainers."f 
Such was the ostensible motive for this unprecedented census of the noblesse. Fuller apolo^se$ 
for obtruding a conjecture, that the real intent of this was, ** to detect and suppress such who 
favoured the title of York, which (continues he) then began to be set on foot, and afterwards 
openly claimed, and at last obtained the crown." This catalogue of gentry was made in the 

• ThorotOD, ToL ill. p. 3ia f Fuller's Worthies, vol i p. 41. 
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twelfth year of the reign of Henry VL Amoog the names returned by the commissioners for 
the county of Nottingham, we find — 

JOHANNIS GAITFORD, 

RICHARDI GATFORD, 

WILLIELMI LASSELS, 

RICHARDI RANCHESTERE de WIRSSOPE.* 

The last mentioned Thomas was succeeded by his son, 

THOMAS LORD FURNIVAL, 

who was summoned to Parliament, as a baron of the realm, from the 22d Edward L, anno 1294, 
to the Gth Edward III., anno 1332. He was under age, 1st Edward I., and married to Joan, 
daughter of Hugh Le Despenser, and sister to the elder Spenser, the favourite of Edward 11. 
After her death, he took to wife Elizabeth, widow of Simon Montacute, and daughter of Sir Peter 
de Montfort, of Beldcsert Castle, in the county of Warwick. This Thomas was the great hero 
of his family; often assisting the king by his prowess in war,f as well as by his counsel in Parlia- 
ment 



* Although Worksop does not appear to have conferred 
A gurname on any family, as lords of the seigniory, I have met 
with some incidental notices of persons denominated therefroqi. 
In the Hundred Rolls, temp. Edw. 1. Com*. Line' are en- 
tries concerning " Ric*s de Wyrksop,** " Steph de Wyrksop,** 
and " Waltm de Wyrksop." 

FuDer mentions a Robert Worsop, who was bom, acoord> 
ing to Bale^ in the county, which he is believed to mistake for 
the diocese of York. He was bred an Augustinian in the 
convent of Tickhill, not far from Doncaster, where he wrote 
many books, and one, called, ** The Entrance of the Sen- 
tences." Bale saith, that at last he was made a bishop, not 
iMming his diocese; and no such prelate appearing in our 
SngUah catalogue^ it rendercth it suspiciousy thai either he 
was some suffragan, or some titulary bishop in Greece. He 
died, and was buried at Tickhill, about the year 1360.— 
VbrtAtet, vol. iL 209L 



The following inscription, according to Peck, was once to 
be teen in the nave of Lincoln cathedral, circumscribed on a 
marble, i»i the middle whereof was a cross of brass; — ** Hio 
jacet Johannes de Worsop, quondom canonicus istius eoclesic ; 
qui obiit sexto die mcnsb Aprilis Anno Domini m9. occ*. 
ixxvi^. Cigua tnime propitietur Deus* Amen. [At the fiwt 
olthecroiB.] 

« Fm Dei, 
** Miserere MeL** 

J>e$iderata CaruMo, vol H. p. 3ia 



In the Catalogue of the Vicars of Sheffield, « Frater 
Ricardus de Wyrksop," was instituted to the living, 2 Jan. 
14^ or 1437 HaOamuhire, p. 153. 

The three latter individuals were ecclesiastics, probably 
natives of Workaop, and perhaps the three former alao^ from 
the nom de tirre, which they bear. In very early perioda, 
every person had only, in general, one proper name. Camden 
sayii he never eould find an hereditary surname in England 
before the conquest. The surnames in Doomsday-book were 
brought in by the Normans ; but they are mostly noted by the 
prefix de. But such appellations were not common till about 
the reign of King Edward II L Fuller observes, that, in the 
reign of Henry VI., ** de tuch a pUtce, began to be left off, and 
the addition of knight and tqtdre, to be assumed." This 
changci however, made way but slowly at first. 

In the economy of the church, it was common, for per- 
son^ laying aside the secular habit, and entering upon a reli- 
gious life, to resign their paternal surname, and to assume, i»- 
itead thereof, a denomination from the place of their birth, ai 
a proof that they had now done with worldly titlea and fiunOy 
distinctions. 



t How he carried himself, when with the King in the 
Scottish wars, may be inferred from the following extract firom 
the Siege of Caerlaveroek, tn andeiit heraldic poem, cniuiM- 
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The influence which he thus honourably obtained, was exerted in the acquisition of certaStk 
privileges for himself, and the places under his jurisdiction. Of these, Worksop participated; atid 
ooapf the special advantages which he thus conferred on the town, was the grant of a market and 
fair, which he obtained from Edward the First, in the 24th year of his reign. I have not seen 
the original document, which is preserved among the charter-rolls in the Tower of London ; but 
iQ the calendar of those rolls, kept in the Record Office, it is thus ascertained : — *< Tho, de Fut^ 
nival. Werkesope mercafferia et libera WarreriT This grant was afterwards renewed, 2 1 Edward 
III^ to Joan de Furnival, who married Sir Thomas Nevil, and again confirmed, 9th Richard 
II. Whether in these privileges, the gratification of the monks, the emolument of the lord, or 
the advantages of the town, might be principally contemplated, we need not attempt to ascertain : 
in many respects, the advantages must have been mutual, and the people of Worksop assuredly 
placed within the influence of benefits not hitherto experienced. The Latin word Feria^^ used in 
the grant, signifies a festival or holiday, because, as some say, at fairs^ people are jocund and 
merry: but more probable is the opinion of Sir Henry Spelman, that tliey were so called, from 
having been originally held on the festival-day of some saint, generally that to which the church 
was dedicated. The monks were fond of fairs, and tliey were sometimes granted to the monasteries 
expressly; as at Lenton, in this county, to which convent Henry I. granted a fair of eight days, 
at the feast of St. Martin.f The old fair of Worksop, now discontinued, used to be held on St 
Walburg's day, June 21; and probably the business of this mart, as well as of the weekly market, 
might anciently be transacted around the cross^ the shaft and steps of which, are still remaining 
opposite the priory gateway. There are at present, two finrs held annually at Worksop, on the 
Slst March, and 14th October; and a weekly market on the Wednesday. 

The grant of free warren — libera warrena — so commonly included in charters subsequent to 
the conquest, implies a franchise or privilege, by the king^s prescription, for the conservation and 
capture of beasts and fowls of the warren; such as hares, conies, partridges, pheasants; and some 
add quails, woodcocks, and water fowl. This royal prerogative, of investing a person with the 
right of keeping and killing game on his own domain, was introduced by the Normfms, who 
daimed a power of control over beasts and birds of warren, which, otlierwise being Jera naturOf 
every one had a natural right to kill as he could. At present, the peculiarities of this right m 
involved in the operation of the game laws. 

When Edward the First, ventured upon the daring experiment of demanding of his great 

Fstiiig the barons, knights, and gentlemen, who attended Ed- With th«ni marched Che handsome Thomas de f^iniifal, idui^ 

wmtA the First to that siege, anno IdOO :— - #h(en on bok^seback, does not resemble a man deeping: he bo^ 

six martlets, and a bend gnles, in a white banner.--^iljil»jrMaH(iii 

ATec eus fit acfaimines HiperJtory, voL iL p. 159. 

Li beau Thomas de Foumivid 

Ki kant aeoit sur le cbeval * This word hat been derived, perhaps tUuSM^f ftMa 

Ne sembloit home ke someiBe the Greek ^a^ firfh portih to bear merchMidiie. 

Six merlos e bende Termeiile 

Portoit en ta, baniere blancbe^ f Tliaititoii, itA 2. p. ftfSL 
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subjects, by what tenure they held their lands and privileges,* this Thomas de Furnival wns called 
upon to account respecting his lordship of Worksop; and in the hundred- rolls under 4th Edward 
L, there is the following entry: — " Et qt ThonC de Furnival tenet de mamu de Wirkesop de honore 
de Tijckhilly Sg ht fwcas^ picce^ pillory^ tumberely Juni vundiaSy\ infangenthef^ assis' pants cvi^y 
quo wafT* ignorat' 4" « y«^ ip^ ignordt" The import of which is, that Thomas de Furnival 
held the manor of Worksop of the honor of Tickhill; and had gallows, piccnge, pillory, tumberel, 
fair and market, infangenthef, with assize of bread and ale; but from what time, or by what right, 
does not appear. 



This was in 1276, whence it appears, that instruments, for the exposure of venial, and the 
execution of capital, offenders, were, at this period, appurtenances of the town: indeed, the lattei* 
at least, certainly existed much earlier; for Richard de Lovetot, in a charter to the monastery, 
describes a meadow as extending, " ad viam sid)tus FURCAS verses meridiem,** The gallows was 
a necessary appendage to the privilege of infangenthef ;j: which implies, in a certain extent of civil 
jurisdiction, the right of taking, trying, and punishing thieves capitally, if found deserving of 
death. This privilege was sometimes granted to the heads of religious houses; and there are 



* The tpirited conduct of John de Warren, Earl of Sur- 
rey, put a temporary stop to these proceedings ; for when the 
king*s commissioners came to inquire by what warrant or title 
(quo warranto) he held hb lands, the undaunted Norman laid 
lus hand upon his sword, and declared, that by that instrument 
his ancestors obtained the estate, and by the same he would 
defend it. 

f Every Roman month had in its compass three great 
markets, which, because they were obserred erery ninth day, 
were called Numdin^ 



\ InpansentSeop, Imflatpentheof, Infra (sciL jurisdio- 
tkroero) captus latro. Item, Ipsa jurisdictio, sive jus oog- 
Dosoendi de latrone ita capto : Regale siquidem privilegium, 
•t in antiquis diplomatibus, majoribus r^ni frequenter conces- 
mim : qui ipso hoc verbo talem assequuti sunt potestatem.— 
Spelm: Obm. The foregoing is the interpretation giren by Ltb, 
in his Anglo-Saxon Dictionary. It was a privilege anciently 
appended to many grants of land, that the possessors should 
have sac and jor, or a certain extent of civil and criminal juris- 
diction. *« Thus,** says Sharon Turner, *< Edward the Con- 
§tmor gave to the Abbot of Abbendon, sace and socne, toll and 
team, im fi mgeneiheof binnan hurgan, and butan burgan ; ham 
iocnc and grithbrice, and foresteal. Similar privileges are given, 
with many additions in varimw grants ; and they conveyed, not 
only the right of holding courts within the limits of the estate, 
to determine the causes and offences ari«iig within it, but also 
the fines and payments, or part of them, with which the crimes 
punished. "— Jgts^. of the Amgh^Saxomg, voL iL p. 548. 



The word occurs but seldom in the Saxon Chronicle : the 
fbOowing pMMge it in ProftMor Ingram's tmntbtifwi;— 



** These lands, and all others that belong to the minster, I pro- 
nounce a shire ; that is, with sack and sock, toll and team, and 
infamgihUf. These privileges and all others, primounce I the 
shire of Christ and St. Peter."— Cftnm. Sax, anno 963. The 
term, too, occurs in a charter of William the Conqueror *s, in a 
passage which has been translated as follows . — ** And I tell you, 
that I have given to God and St. Augustine, and the herd 
that thereto hireth, that they be their sac worthy, and their 
soc, and grithbrices, and horoesteal, and foresteal, and infamy 
tkufs, and fleemen frims, over their own men, within borough, 
and without.*' In this instance, the passage, just quoted, will 
be understood more clearly, from the Latin version of Dr. 
Hickes, than from the very literal Engli^ translation. 
" Notum vobis esse volo me annuisse Sancto Augustino, suaoque 
oongregationi, ut habeant suum sake et socne, et pacis fractu- 
ram, et pugnam in domo factaro, et y'ltt asaaltus, et fum im 
terra md capiat, et latronum susceptionem super suos profnioa 
homines intra civiutem, et extra."— Vid, HenakaU oa tkt Bi^, 
and Saxom Itanyuaget, p. 12. 

These passages will throw some light on the explanation of 
the word given by Lye, m his Dictionary. Its composition 
from In, in, within; Paiije^n, taken, apprehended; and 
D^ojr, a thief, proves that it primarily signified, as he gives 
it, <* Inlhi (sciL jurisdictionem) captus latro ;" a thief, appra- 
bended within (t. e. within any particular jurisdiction.) But, 
from the passage before quoted, it appears to have been gener- 
ally used, in a more extended sense, to signify, *' Ipsa juris- 
dictio, sive jus cqgnoaeendi de latrone ita capto;** the jurisdic- 
tion itself, or the right which that jurisdiction had of taking 
cognisance of a thief so apprehended.— I am indebted for the 
substance of the foregoing notc^ to my friend, BIr. Langley, of 
Brampton Byerlow. 
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numerous instances of offenders having been taken and hanged by their authority. Whether 
Worksop ever exhibited the spectacle of a capital punishment, or whether its gallows was only 
erected in terroreniy does not appear; history and tradition are equally silent on the 'subject 

Piccagium^ piccage, is explained in Blount, to be " money paid in fairs to the lord of the soil, 
for leave to break the ground, to set up booths, stalls, or standings."* The right of settling the 
price of bread and beer, was a privilege granted conformably with a statute of Henry II. The 
tumberel, or ducking-stool, was an engine of punishment, which used to be in every liberty, having 
view of frankpledge, for the correction of scolds, and other unquiet or disorderly women. This 
machine was in use in this country during Saxon times, and is mentioned in Doomsday-book, 
under the appellation of cathedra stercorisj as the delinquents used to be placed in the chair, and 
ducked in stinking water. 

Tliis Thomas Lord Furnival, to whom the above privileges were granted, died on the mor- 
row of the Purification, anno 13:52: his second wife, who had Worksop, among many other fine 
estates, for her dowry, survived him many years: at her death, in 1S54, Worksop, with the other 
rich possessions which she had held, reverted to the family of Furnival, and became the inheri- 
tance of a subsequent Thomas, grandson to her husband by his former marriage. But to pro- 
ceed. On the death of Thomas, the grantee, above-mentioned, he was succeeded by his son, 

THOMAS LORD FURNIVAL, 

aged 40, anno 1S32. He married Joan, eldest daughter and co-heir of Theobald de Verdon, 
a great baron in Staffordshire: this lady appears to have been but thirteen at the time of her mai^ 
riage with De Furnival; and she died in childbed on the 6th of the nones (2d) of October, anno 
1334*. More than three months were taken up in preparations for the splendid ceremony of her 
interment, which took place in the Abbey Church of Croxden, 7th January, 1335; the prior of 
Worksop, with several other heads of houses, assisting at the solemnity. Her husband, surviving 
ber five years, died at Sheffield, on the pridie Id. (14th) October, anno 1339; and was buried at 
Beauchief, near Sheffield, on the Monday, within the octaves of the ascension of our Lord. 

This was during the reign of King Edward the Third ; and in the notes of an inquisition, 
made, in consequence of a grant, passed in a parliament, held in the fourteenth year of his reigo, 
of a subsidy of the ninth and fifteenth, for the purpose of enabling that monarch to maintain his 
wars, is the following entry respecting Worksop : — 

It' quod ecclesia de Worksop tax' ad Ix m* & die' quod non' garb veil & agn* ejusds vz p. 

• The abbreriation, "pica," used in the original roll, of the Hundred Rolls, lately published, by order of Govern- 
hflSi by in easy blunder of some transcriber for the press, been ment. 
written « /Nils ;** at least so it is printed, in the qplendid edition 
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ann' ad ver val xl m' & no' pl^ q fen' & gleba ptin' eide val p. ann' xxiij s. iiij d. It' mortuar' 
oblat' & alie minut' decie'val' p. ann' xviij m' iij 8. iiij d. — This curious morsel of abbreviated 
Latin, and uncouth Norman French, may perhaps intimate, that the church of Worksop is taxed 
at 40 marks ; and they say, that the ninth part of the fleeces, the sheaves, and the sheep, pertain* 
ing to the same place, may be valued at 40 marks per annum ; and the ninth part of all the hay 
and glebe, pertaining to the same^ is valued at 238. 4d. per annum : there are mortuaries, obl»- 
tions, and other small tithes, valued, per annum, at 18 marks 38. and 4d. 

There had been a previous, and similar ecclesiastical taxation, begun about A. D. 1288, when 
Pope Nicholas IV* granted the tenths of ecclesiastical revenues, for two years, to Edward the 
First, for the support of an expedition to the Holy Land. The record of this levy has alwa]^ 
been considered an important document, as all the taxes, as well to our kings as the Popes, were 
regulated by it, until the survey made in the 26th year of the reign of H^nry the Eighth. As the 
items would appear out of place here, they will be given under the notices of the monastery with 
which they are more immediately connected. 

THOMAS LORD FURNIVAL, 

sum^UBAed ** The Hasty,*' succeeded his father, as son and heir« at the age of about 17, anno 1838. 
Hi8 grandmother, the heiress of Montacute, before-mentioned, dying about ten years afler hit 
accession to the title, the splendid endowments of her widowhood reverted to him. He married 
Joan, daughter and heir of Sir Thomas de Mountenoy, knight. This Thomas Lord Fumival 
was with his sovereigi^ Edward the Third, at the battle of Cressey, in 1341, from which he re- 
liiniedf and died, without issuer 1366, when 

WILLIAM LORD FURNIVAL, 

his brother, was found to be his heir. His wife was Thomasine^ an heiress of the house of Dagworth, 
which had great possessions in Norfolk and Essex. He died, April 12, 1383, leaving a daughter, 
aged at least 14 years; his wife surviving him fifteen years: this was in the 10th year of the 
reign of Henry IV., when the king's escheater immediately took an account of her estates ; and in 
the escheat-rolU of this date, we find the following entry :-— <^ Thomasia quae fuit uxor Willihelmi 
Fumival) chivaler. Wyrsop maner* ut de honore de Tykhill." 

JOAN DE FURNIVAL. 

daughter and heir of the above William, in whom the direct male line of his family terminated, 
was, as above-stated, according to the inquisition made at her father's denth, above 14 years old 
at that period : she chose for her husband Sir Thomas Nevil, a younger brother of the first Earl 
of Westmoreland. By this alliance, although the blood and honours of her fiunily were tran»- 
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ferred U> a new channel, the name was not lost; for her hufiband was imniedialely summoned to 
parliament by her title of Furnival. Surviving her, he took, for his second wife, Aiikaret, wHo 
had been married to Richard Lord Talbot; thus allying himself incidentally to a name, in which 
his own was presently to merge, and by which the distinguished line of an illustrious ancestry was 
to be still more celebrated. By this latter-mentioned lady he had a daughter, three years old at 
her father's death, which happened ** the Mcmday next before Palm-Sunday," anno 1406. He 
was buried in the priory church at Worksc^, if according to Bis will, " without any great pomp.** 
By his will, which bears date March 12, 1406, after bequeathing his body to be buried as aborc^ 
he gives the king his best cup of gold, with a cover: to the fabric of the steeple of Worksop, jf40i 
and to John Talbot, and Maud his wife, his best bed, with all the furniture thereto ;f besides 
something to the monastery, mentioned hereafter. The only issue of Sir Thomas Nevil, Lord 
Furnival, by his first wife, was Maud de Nevil, who was heir to her grandmother Thomasine, and 
then aged 17 years. This lady transferred the estates of her ancestors, to a new and noble fiimily^ 
by her marriage with 

JOHN TALBOT, 



first Earl of Shrewsbury, a younger son of Richard Lord Talbot, by Ankeret le Strange, his wift. 
This nobleman was summoned to parliament by the style of John Talbot, of Flallamshire. Thi» 
was the famous warrior, to whose prowess fame has attributed almost miraculous exploits : it is he 
whom our great dramatic bard has celebrated in his imperbhable lines : — 



M 



Valknfc Talbot above huaum Iliou^iV 



Enacted wonders wiUi hb sword and laoee ; 
Hundreds he sent to bell, and none durst stand him : 
Here, there, and every where, enraged he flew. 
Tlie Frenoh exdaimed. The Devil is in arms ; 
AH the whole armj stood agazed on him. 
His soldiery spying his undaunted spiritt 
A Talbot! A Talbot! cried out amain. 
And rushed into the bowels of the battle.*' 



He wa^^ however, slain at Chatillon, 20th July, U5S4 and afterwards buried at Whitchurdlv, 



* And the same year, [8 Henry IV.] says Dugdale, he 
departed this life^ and was buried according to the dhvctidns of 
hfa wiB ; a noble tomb of alabaster being aft erw ard s erected 
over liis remains. Thoroton says (quoting the chroniieles of 
the priory,) *'he was buried here wuui wtagnyiemlfy."-^Tho' 
rottm, voL iiL p. 3SI2, 

f Dugdale. 

I An on|praved portrait of this great earl, is given in the 
flJMtiDlmardf Mr. liddge*^ Bhistrstioiis of British Hiater^, 



from a very curious picture in the College of Arms. Grmngtt 
mentions two other old portraits of this earl :— *< Jhom Talboi, 
of the noUe famiUe of Shrewiberrie," ^. A numt eurioua priaty 
wft& an ornamented harder, in the Bodleian Library. It apptma 
to he very ancient, and is much damaged. It it evidently the ori- 
ginal of that in Jndrew Thevet'e ** Livet," foL 282. The dh* 
it**M. line. JCLIIV On the hlade of the sword ie this htir^ 
haroas {jucrqsfion; ** Sam Talbotti pro vineert inimieo wiaog** 
others yive it, " iittiiitoot msot.** AfUr a sammary of his hUifr^ 
tmder the portrait, it is said, « J^ portraOare, as I r t p r umL k 
to yoa, was taken oat of tha jMfaot wkkh AesaidJkam Taltm 
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n^ Shropshire. It is said that his sword was found many years after his death, in the river Dor 
daoy near Bourdeaux, having this inscription : — 

Sum TalboU. M. IIII. o. XLIII. 
Pro vinoere inimioo meo.* 

This John Talbot was twice marriedy and what is remarkable, seems to have had a son, 
named after himself, by each of his wives, living at the same time; for John Talbot, Viscount 
Lisle, the issue of his second nuptials, with Margaret Beauchamp, was slain with his father at the 
above fatal battle, while 

JOHN TALBOT, 

tl^e issue of his first marriage, with Maud Nevil, succeeded to the title^ as second Earl of Shrews- 
bury .f He was, says Thoroton,f a most excellent young man, and most like his ancestors. Like 
his father, he was a warrior, and a partisan of Henry the Sixth, in the height of those unhappy 
contentions between the houses of York and Lancaster, which so long distracted this country. 
He fell in the battle of Northampton, 10th July, 1460, and with him his brother. Sir Christopher 
Tulbot; war, in this, as in the former instance, not being content with a single victim from this 
f^ily in the same battle. His body, however, was brought to Worksop, and there honourably 
interred ; a monument being subsequently erected to his memory, with inscriptions in pr6se and 
verse.$ 



At the latter end of this year, and a few days before the great battle of Wakefield, there was 
a fight or skirmish at Worksop, which does not appear to be noticed by any of the chroniclers, 
besides William of Worcester, who states, that the Duke of York, with the Earl of Salisbury, 
and many thousand armed men, going from London to York in December, 1460, a portion of 
his men, the van, as is sup|K)sed, or perhaps the scouts, to the number of * * * [Here was 
an hiatus in the MS., from which Hearne printed.] were cut ofi^ by the people of the Duke of 
Somerset at Worksop.f The stain which the white rose here received, was only a premonition 



had bmU.** Pictures of this earl, and his consort, are in the 
pSitty of Castle- Asbbyt in Northamptonshire, and judged, hj 
Mr. Walpole, to be the most ancient oil painting in Eng- 
Hiit. Eng, vol. L p. 51. 5th edit. 



* Camden's Remains, 4to. p. 328. 

" f Joiuk appears to hare been a fitvourite name in this &. 
wSXj. George, the fourth earl, had two sons by his first 
flountcss, succesrively baptised JcAii, who both died in infimcy ; 
mmI by hb second wife, he had a son Jokn^ who also died young. 
I was led to question the singular fact stated in the text, but 
A^ mentioning it to a learned genealogist, he assured me, that 
'^ ^otbing of the kind can be more certain, than that John* 



the first Talbot, Earl of Shrewsbury, had two sons liTing a< 
the same time, both named John ; though this &et is difllerentlj 
represented in one of the early editions of the Peerage.*' Tli»> 
roton mentions a similar instance in another fiunUy. ** Thert 
were two Raphs, sons of Raph de FrecheviUc^ [of Stavdy] 
the elder whereof settled on the younger, about 10 Edward 
IIL, the manor of Palterton." — Tkomm^ toL L p. 87. 

t VoL L p. 222. 

$ Copied in a subsequent page. 

i Hcame*s Liber Niger, p. 484^ Lii^nd, periiapt Cbt 
only ooeof ow hisioriana who baa notkad this ikinniah, datis 
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of what was to follow ; the Duke of York himself being slain in the unequal fight at Wakefield* 
on the 31st December 14G0. The last-mentioned J[ohn Talbot, who, with his brother, fell in the 
Lancasterian cause, had married Elizabeth Butler, daughter of James, Earl of Ormond, by whom 
he had a numerous family, of which his eldest son, 

JOHN TALBOT, 

succeeded to the title, as third Earl of Shrewsbury. He was born on the eve of St Luke, and 
his nativity, if we may believe monkish tmdition, was not unattended by preternatural recc^itiopi 
for, according to the annals of the monastery of Worksop, a simple canon, at the time of his 
birth, heard a celestial voice singing — 

Gloria in exoelsia 
Deo et aDgelis.* 

" He was," says Mr. Hunter,f " a very different character from his father and grandfather. He 
was more devoted to literature and the muses, than to politics and arms." Not, however, that he 
was a recreant from the military spirit of his family; for, when scarcely 14, he was at the second 
battle of St. Alban's, and was knighted by Prince Ed ward. J He married Catharine Stafford, 
daughter of Humphrey, Duke of Buckingham, by whom he had three children. He died in the 
prime of life, at Coventry, anno 1473, and was buried in the Lady Chapel, at Worksop. H^ 
was succeeded by his son and heir, 

GEORGE TALBOT, 

the fourth Earl of Shrewsbury, at the time of his father's death, only five years of age, and in 
ward to William Lord Hastings. This nobleman, as was not uncommon in cases of wardship, 
contracted his daughter Ann, in marriage with the juvenile heir of Talbot; and by his will, h^ 
makes this farther matl-imonial provision in favour of his family; that, should Earl George die^ 
before the consummation of this marriage with his daughter; then his brother Thomas Talbot 
should take her to wife, if allowable by the law of the church.^ He lived, however, to enjoy 
domestic happiness with this lady, and, moreover, to take unto himself a second spouse, who was 
the daughter and co-heir of Sir Richard Walden, of Erith, in Kent, knight This earl was a 



it December 2 ; and, after mentioning the armj assembleid at Christmas, the strong easUe of SandaL— £iff. JEng, voL ▼. 

York, by the Earl of Northumberland, the Lords Clifford, p. 221, 8to. edit 

Uaena, and Nevil, in conjunction with the Duke of Somerset, ' __a_ 

■Bd Earl of Devon, and their tenants, he says,— '« This union * Metrical Chromdea, hereafter eited. 

alarmed the victorious party. York and Salisbury hastened to j. HalUunshiMi p. 47. i Ibid, 

■ntielpate tiieir derigns; and though Somerset turprited tke 

wtmgmard of the Yorkists at Worksop, they reached, before § Baronage, voL L p. 5S5. 
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«raiTior, and, in hig youth, appeared at the battle of Stoke; and was afterwards entrusted by 
Henry VII. with the command of an ar^ against Charles, King of France: and, in 1518, he 
eommanded the van of the English army at the siege of Therouenne. His life, however, extended 
into peaceable times ; and he was, as Thoroton expresses it, ** a great man with Henry the 
Eighth." 

In 1516, the earl appears to have been in the country sick, and spending his time at Work- 
sop, Wingfield, or Sheffield manors, but chiefly at the latter. His confidential friend and chap- 
lain. Sir Thomas Allen, was his agent and newsmonger in London : and many of his letters to his 
master, are among the Talbot Papers, published by Mr. Lodge. Part of his business was to 
dance attendance upon, and catch the sentiments of the insolent Wolsey, now in the zenith of hb 
power, and in reverence of whose haughty bearing, Shrewsbury seems to have deported himself 
with sufficient meekness. The agency of the priest, however, extended to other matters ; as, 
from the Talbot letters, as well as other evidence, it appears that good bargain-making* was not 
deemed incompatible^ either with the functions of the ecclesiastic, or the dignity of the peer. 

The earl, having at this time a design to purchase some of the abbey-lands of Mountgrace, 
commissioned Sir Thomas Allen to make some inquiries concerning the same : the faithful priest 
writes as follows : — ^^ Please it your lordship to be ascertained, that whereas Mastr. Babyngton 
and I, by yor com*andm't, have concluded wt my Lord Conyers, hit is so the P'or of Moung'ce 
stands in possession of the said lands, and hathe leasseys made to his use of the same ; notwith- 
standing, my Lord Conyers trustyd to have caused the said p'or to have releised his title at his 
desyr, but yn anywise he wolnot. The king's gc'e hath sequestered cc. acres of the said land, that 
payth yearly xiii s. iiii d., wiche the eschequyer thynks to be moche better. Mastr. Babyngton 
hath spoke with the said p'or : They have appoynted bothe to be wt yor lordship at Worsop the 
Wednesday yn the Witsonday weke, wiche shalbe the xiiii" day of this moneth. My lord, I 
suppose ye shall have an easier bargain of the p'or, than ye shulde have had of my Lord Conyers ; 
Ibr the said p'or shewed imto Mastr. Babyngton, he had nevr of the said lands, all charges born, 
by the yere iii l. 

*^ Upon Friday last Mastr. Babyngton and I spoke wt my Lord Cardynal, and shewyd unto 
liis g'ce yor troble, and sykness, and the late dep'ting of yor servants; and also this day Mastr. 
Babyngton spoke unto his g'ce again, to know his pleasure yf he wold coma'd hym any s'vice unto 
yor lordship. He answered, reco'mend me unto my lord ; I have shewyd the king's g'ce of my 
lord's trouble; his gr'ce is right sorry therefor, and counsels hym to get hym ynto some litell 



* It WM not uncommon, at thu period, for noUeman to John Cut, [mailer of the ordnanee in tba Tower] for isi. 
be engaged in qpe c ula ti o n a of tradew The oatl waa a great fodrs. lead, [a tbther waa about S^iOOO lb.] to be ddjr* al 



dealer in lead, having an interest in the mines of Derbyshire. doo betwiz this& Bartbolometide, atiiiilh.iia.Tiiid.tha fed' 
The following extraet will shew what |«riee it bora at this time, j£ yor lordship be so eootent, or aOia hit is no ba^faia.'*— 



1517. Allen obaenras^^ I bare made a barsvn wt Sir TiJboi i\yv«, voL P. £ 19. 
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housse, & few p'sons wt him : 'Wherefor, less than yor lordship be co'mandid to com up, I think 
not contrary, your excouse is so reasonable, you may unto Mychelmas time."* 

Whether the meeting above referred to, took place at Worksop, or not, does not appear, 
nor is the question of any importance. The earl, in a letter, written soon after the above, to Allen, 
after thanking him for some baked meats, and instructing him to disburse to a messenger 240 
" crownes of the sonne," for the purchase of hangings at Toumay, adds, — " Also, Sr. Thomas, 
I have spoke wt Thomas Babyngton, and he thinketh best that you be not too hasty in knowing 
my Lord Cardynallis plesure tochyng my comyng up to London, excepte he speike unto you 
hymselfe of the same, and then ye may make myne excuse the best ye can ; for I am now at this 
tyme far owt of all good ordre, as well in s'vants, as in horss, for to come to London, or to ryde 
any other greatt jorney." He afterwards intimates to Allen, that he need not mention this, un- 
less the cardinal should speak about his coming to London. <^ Nevertheless," says he, ^^ I wol 
that ye resorte often unto hym, and be in his sight, to loke whether he wol com'ande you any 
s'vice to me."f This is but a slight specimen of that obsequiousness of rank to power, which the 
influence of Wolsey exacted : he had his feet on the necks of most of the nobility, by which eleva- 
tion he appeared only inferior to the sovereign himself, — a dangerous approximation, when that 
sovereign was Henry the Eighth. Without questioning the integrity of Shrewsbury's devotion to 
the cardinal, we cannot but pity the obsequiousness, which exhibits him as so solicitous to ascer- 
tain the capricious will of the favourite : but haughtiness of power frequently works its own down- 
ial ; and the history of Wolsey is an exemplification of this truth, no less familiar than striking. 

Worksop has had the honour, if honour it may be called, of having been visited by, and of 
offering entertainment to that sumptuous prelate : but it was at a period when tribulation and 
anguish were coming upon him to the uttermost, it was when he was on his journey to Cawood, 
in Yorkshire, in 1530, which proved tlie last year of his life. The evidence of this visit, is con- 
tained in the following interesting extract from Cavendishe*s Life of Wolsey : — 

" Then, my lord, (t. e. Wolsey,) intending the next day to remove from thence (Newstead 
Abbey,) there resorted to him the Earl of Shrewsbury's keeper, and gentlemen, sent from him, to 
desire my lord, in their master's behalf, to hunt in a parke of their maister's, called Worsoppe 
Parke, which was even at- hand, and the nearest and best way for my lord to travail through in 
his journey, where was much plenty of game, that was laid for him in a readiness to have. How- 
beit he thanked bothe my lord, their maister, for his gentleness, and them for their paines ; and 
then said, he was a man not meete to receive any such pleasure, for such pastime was mete for 
men of honnour, that delighted themselves therein, for whom, he said, it was more convenient, than 
for him. Nevertheless, he could doe no less than thinke my Lord of Shrewsbury to be much his 
friend, in whom he found such gentleness and noble offer; and rendered also to him his most 

• Talbot Papers, voL A. f. 31. t "^^ ^<>L P* ^* ^< 
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lowly thanks, from tne very bottom of his harte. But in nowise could they entreat him to hunt 
Although the worshipful men in his company did much provoke him thereto, yet he would not 
consent, desiring them to be contented ; saying, that he came not into the country to frequent or 
follow any such pleasures or pastimes, but rather to attend to a greater care, that he had in hand, 
which was both his study and pleasure. And with such reasons and persuasions he pacified them 
for the time. Howbeit, as he rode through the parke, both my Lord of Shrewsbury's servants, 
and also the aforesaid gentlemen, moved him once again, before whome the dearc lay verie faire 
for all purposes of pleasure. But it would not auaile : and therefore he made as much spede 
through the parke as he could. And, at the issue out he called the gentlemen, and my Lord of 
Shrewsbury's keepers, unto him, desiring them to commend him to my lord their master, thank- 
ing him for his most honourable offer, trusting shortly to visit him at his own house : and gave 
the keepers fortie shillings, for their rewarde in conducting him through the parke: and so rode 
to dinner to another abbey, called Rufford Abbey.' 



» 



The trust expressed by the unfortunate cardinal, about visiting the f^rl of Shrewsbury at 
his own house, was soon after realised, but not in the manner which he might have expected. At 
the latter end of the above year, 1530, the Earl of Northumberland, Shrewsbury's son-in-law, 
was sent to arrest the cardinal at Cawood,* and, moreover, to deliver him into the custody of the 
Elarl of Shrewsbury. In pursuance and execution of these orders, the dejected prelate was brought 
to Sheffield manor, where he arrived, with his retinue, on Tuesday, November 8th. He was re- 
ceived at this mansion with all possible courteousness ; the earl, and his countess, and the whole 
household, standing without the gates, to give him welcome; and nothing was wanting, on the 
earl's part, to induce the cardinal to regard himself as a voluntary guest, rather than a prisoner. 
He remained at Sheffield 16 or 18 days, from whence he proceeded on his journey towards 
Leicester abbey, where he died.f 

This earl almost entirely re-edified, if he did not found the above-mentioned lodge, or manor, 
as it is called, in Sheffield Park ; the ruins of which at present spread over two or three acres of 
ground. The writer of these pages may be pardoned for indulging a home recollection in this 
place. Within a few hundred yards of the above mansion, he was born : its ruins was the cradle 
of his earliest associations and feelings in poetry : the park, in which it stands, was the theme of 
his first publication ;% ^^^ ^^^ winds and the storms, that, through successive years, accelerated the 
total ruination even of the ruins of this summer mansion of the Talbots, rocked into antiquarian 
reverence those feelings, which became powerfully re-excited, in connexion with that noble family, 
when the writer first beheld the works, and perused the memorials of their ancestors at Worksop. 



* Cawood Castle ; one of Um Mats bdongtng to the Arab- ^ f HaUamihirc^ p. 50. 

Mibop of York, about 12 milet distant from tbat dty; wbere^ 

mjt a biographer, ** by bis pious and prudent bebaTiour, and | " SHarrzKLo Paes ; a dtmriftSm Potm. Bf Jokn 

hit great hospitality, he acquired niueh honour, loTe» and cs- HoOtauL 1880.** 
teem, from persons of every 6imenpdoa,**m^Fidim'$ lAJk of 
ITelMy, p. 521. 
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This earl, in consideration of the cession of his Irish estates to the crown, had a considerable 
grant of abbey lands from Henry the Eighth ; who, by letters patent, bearing date October 6, in 
the 29th year of his reign, ^* in consideration, that, by an act of his parliament, held at Dublin, in 
the kingdom of Ireland, the 1st of May, in the 28th year of his reign, the castles, lordships, honors^ 
hundreds, and lands, &c. of George, Earl otShrowsbtay and Waterford^ within that kingdom, were 
settled on the crown ; and, being unwilling to diminish the state, honour, and dignity of the said 
earl, he granted the scite ofRuffbrdy and all hi^ lordships, manors, and granges of Ruffordj Eker-- 
ingy Bildisthorpf Warsopy Walesbt/y AUertoUy Wellugh^ Notingham, Almetony Kirsale^ Mapulbek^ 
Besthotpy Boughton^ Kelham^ Codington^ Earkelathes^ Kirkelon, Sterthofpe^ Est Retford^ Holmes 
Foxholes^ Lytilbraughj Rohaghy SoiUhxelly and Morton^ in this county ; and his lordship of Rother- 
hamy and lands there; and in TlmrUstony CharlecoteSi and Wynlederiy in Yorkshire ; with the rec- 
tory and patronage of the vicarage of Rotherham ; and all his lands in Brampton^ Birchfieldy 
Abnejfy Chesterfield^ Shirbroke^ and Glossopdale^ in Derbyshire j with the rectory of Glossopdale ,- 
and advowson of the vicarage, late belonging to the Abbey of Bayswarky in Walesy in the county of 
Flinty as they came to his hands, by reason and pretext of a certain act, of dissolving religious 
houses, &c. &c., with all their appurtenances; and lands in Alboumey and Dttdmandale alias 
Bartouy in Leicestershirey late also belonging to Rufford; and all lands wheresoever, whereof 
Thomas Dancaster, late Abbat of Ruffordy was seised, in right of his said monastery; all which 
were of the clear yearly value of j£246 15s. 5d. sterling, and no more, to the said earl, his heirs, 
and assigns, for the tenth part of a knight's fee^ and ^46 15s. 5d. into the court of augmentations 
for tenths." 

The earl did not su£Per his attachment to the Catholic religion, to prevent him from accept- 
ing this ample endowment of its spoils: nor, when the adherents of that religion suffered their zeal 
for its restoration to involve them in a rebellion against the monarch, did he suffer his private sen- 
timents to weigh against the public good, and his duty to the state** 

On the suppression of the lesser monasteries in 1536, many persons were much alarmed at 
the opera,tions of the monarch in respect of the religious. A formidable insurrection was raised 
in the north of England; and the malcontents, headed by Robert Aske, a person of abilities, were 
assuming a menacing aspect, when the Earl of Shrewsbury, then in his 68th year, once more 
buckled on his armour, and, without waiting for the king's commission, joined himself with the 



* There appears to baye been a notion prevalent amongst 
some of the followers of the old earl, while in the north, that, 
as he was a Catholic, he might not be very sincere in hb desire 
to suppress an imposing power of 40,000 men, avowedly col- 
lected for the restoration of the old* religiotu The knowledge 
of this rather troi^Hed the noble carl ; in^ to persuade them to 
the contrary, '' he earned the multitude of his soldiers to come 
before him, and th^re declared to them, t^ he understood 
what lewd talke had been raised of his meaning among them 
in the campe, as he favoured the part of the rebels. But, said 



he, < whatsoever their colourable pretense may be, true it is, 
.that traitors they are in this their wicked attempt. And 
whereas my ancestors have been ever true to the crown, I 
mean not to stain my blood now in joining with such a sort of 
traitors, but to live and die in defence of the crowne, if it stood 
but upon a stake : and therefore^ those that will take my part 
in the quarrel, I have to thank them ; and, if there be anie tlMl 
be otherwise minded, I would wish them hence.' "— HWn- 
wrigk^B Staff, and J^ek. LUrod, p. cziiL noter 
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Duke of Norfolk, in the dispersion of the insurgents. He was, however, presently assured of the 
king's approbation, by a letter from the secretary Cromwell ; the following extract from which, 
may not be uninteresting, as exhibiting a specimen of the epistolary spirit of great statesmen in 
those times : — *^ After my most hertye recomendacyons, this shalbe to advyse the same of the re- 
cept of yor honorable Tres ; the sight whereof, wt the demonstracyon of yor nobyl courage and 
trcwthe, hath so co'ffortyd me, that whylys I lyve, and yf I might, after my death, I wool and 
woolde honour yow and yor posteryte, as the man and most worthy earl that ever servyd a prynce, 
and such a chefftayn, as ys worthye eternal g]oTye. My lorde, I assure you, I wrytt this wt my 
veray hart; and I pray God to gyve roe sume occasyon to doo yow plessure whyl! ye lyve^ and to 
yor posteryte, yf I outlive you. I woold ye knew, as well as I, how the king's highness reputyth 
yor most acceptable & loyall s'vyce, which ye shall right well p'sayve by the tenor of his gracyous 
Tres to you, dyrectyd at this time. My lord, all such habylyments and muynystions for the warrys, 
which ye wrote for, wt money plentye, ys alredye uppon the wey towardes yow, & shall, Ood 
willing, be wt yow shortlye. And thus oV Lorde send yor lordshypp, as long lyf, and aswell to 
fare, as I woold wysh, and then ye should be in good helth, and but xxx^ yeres of age. Wryttjn 
at Wyndsor, the xth daye of Octobre, anno H. viii. xxviio, wt the hastye and layserles hande of 
hym that ys yours in hert,* 

The minister little foresaw his own fete, when he thus spoke of the earl's posterity : " the fashion 
of the reign," brought him to the block, in less than four years afterwards. 

This was the last public service of the earl, who, full of years and honours, closed a life of 
70 years, July 26, 1538, at Wmfield manor, and was buried in the chapel, which he had built, in 
the church at Sheffield, and where he lies ensculptured in effigy between his two countesses. Mr. 
Hunter very justly supposes,t that, foreseeing the destruction to which the memorials of his 
ancestors, in the Abbey Church of Worksop, seemed to be destined, from the course of events, he 
very naturally prepared for his remains the less splendid, but more certain sanctuary, in St. 
Peter's, at Sheffield, and which became thenceforward the burying place of the family. He was 
succeeded, in his titles and estates, by his son by his first wife, who was 

FRANCIS TALBOT, 

the fifth earl of Shrewsbury, bom at Sheffield, anno 1500. Henry VIIL gave him this charac- 
ter—" He is a gentle gentleman, wise, and of good coorage:" and Lloyd, in his State Worthies, 
declares, that " he was at once the chiefest counsellor, and the most eminent scholar, of his age.":^ 

• Talbot Fbpm, yoL A. t 51. ^ HallMndiin^ p. 54. \ Ibid. p. 55. 
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He lived to witness the dissolution of the.superior religious houses, with such feelings, as probably 
might actuate the greater number of the representatives of the old Catholic families : and if there 
appear some fluctuations in his conduct during this uncertain crisis of the Reformation, he may be 
supposed to be less deserving of individual censure, when it is recollected how many persons of 
character and parts, yielded to the setting or receding tide of circumstances. 

This noble earl was summoned to the House of Peers,* during the lifetime of his father, 
whom he succeeded, as lieutenant-general of the north. On the 17th May, 1545, he was installed 
a knight of the garter. An original letter, written to him on that occasion, by Henry VIII., is, 
according to Mr. Lodge, still extant in the archives of the College of Arms : — 



iC 



^"^M^ 



^* Right trusty and right welbeloved cousein and counseiller, we grete you well : acerteynyng 
you, that, in consideration, as well of your approved treuthe and fidellitie, as also of yor knightly 
courrage and vallyaunte actes, wt other your probable merites, experiently knowen in sundry be- 
halfe; we, with our compagnions of the noble order of the Gartier, assembled at ellection, holden 
this daye, at our house of Sainte James, by Westmester, have ellecte and chosen you, amongeste, 
other, to be oone of the compaignions of the sayde order, as your sayde merytes condignely re- 
quyre : And therefore we will, that, with all conveniente diligence, upon the sight hereof, you 
addresse you unto our presence, to receive such things as to the saide order appeiteinethe. Yeven 
under our signet, at our saide house, the xxiiii^ day of Aprell, the xxxvii^ yere of our reigne. 

" To our right trustie and right welbeloved cousin and counsaillor th* 
Erie of Shreusbwy, our lieutenant-generall in the North Parts **\ 

Having been in favour wkh King Henry, and having received from him considerable grants 
of abbey lands, ificluding the site of the dissolved monastery at Worksop, which had been founded 
by his ancestors : he was also otie of the thirteen mourners at the funeral of this monarch. On the 
death of Edward VI. in 1553, he was chief mourner at the royal funeral. He was, however, 
concerned in the proclamation of Queen Mary, at whose court he was in high favour. On her 
death, he concurred, no less willingly, in the accession of Elizabeth, who admitted him of her 

* He was present at Uie pasBing of the act for the disso- line of this Francis, in his grandson Edward, to a judicial 

lution of the greater religious houses, 31 Henry VIII. Spel- chastisement, for the share he might have in that transaction.— - 

man* in his << HuHory of Saenleffe,**'-'^ curious work, in which HUt. of Sacrilege^ p. 209. 
he exhibits evidence, on the position, that the participators in 

the spoils of the monasteries, incurred the signal judgment of f Lodge, toL i. p. ziii. Introd. 

heaven, in general, appears to xtSet the extinction of the male 
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privy council, and continued him in other high offices;* rather, it is suspected, out of courtesy, 
than from Ioyc, as he remained a conscientious Catholic; and of the whole body of the temporal 
peers, who had so lately and unanimously subscribed to Mary's recognition of the Papal autho- 
rity, only this nobleman, and Viscount Montague, could now be found to oppose the revocation 
of that concession. He died, 21st September, 1560, at Sheffield manor, and was interred, with 
splendid funeral ceremoniesf in the vault, which his father had prepared, at Sheffield. He bad 
married, for his first wife, Mary, daughter of Thomas, Lord Dacre, of Gillesland ; and, for bis 
second, Grace,^ the daughter of Robert Shakerley, of Holme, in the county of Chester, Esq. 
His son by his first wife, now became his heir, and was 

GEORGE TALBOT, 

the sixth Earl ; like his &ther, he was twice married, first to Gertrude Manners, daughter of Tho- 
mas, Earl of Rutland, and afterwards to Elizabeth, daughter to John Hardwick, of Hardwick, in 
the county of Derby, Esq., and sister and co-heir of James Hardwick, of the same place. This lady, 
so famous in the annals of matrimony for her splendid alliances, and in the history of this house, 
for the infelicitous ascendancy of her sex, was married, first to Robert Barlow, of Barlow, near 
Dronfield, Esq. : her aspiration in second nuptials made her the wife of Sir William CavendiA, 
of Chatsworth, Knight« On the death of this nobleman, she contracted herself in third nuptisls 
with Sir William Saint Loe, captain of the guard to Queen Elizabeth : he died, leaving her again 
a widow, with a reputation for wit and beauty, to which she was probably sufficiently entitled. 
With these commanding attractions, united to an address which could be exceeded only by ber 
ambition, it is not surprising that the Lady St Loe, should address herself to new matrimonial 



• HiUmwhifc, p. 56, and hodg^ foL L Introd. p. ztr. itate 



f A Tery czaoC and cnrioui account of this fiineral, maj 
be Ibond in Peek's Desiderata Curiosa, p. 85S. 

I Of the aSeetaoo which this lady eipicsecd towards her 
husband, and the interest which she took in his success, during 
his absence in the north, the following letter, {Lotfye, toL L 
p. 184,) wriftcB by her to the earl, may be adduoed as evi- 
dence :— ^ After my moste herte oom*cndaco*s unto your good 
lordshipe, the same shalbe adrcrtessed, that yester nyght, as 
the Queue's Ma*tie eame from ercnsonge, wch were songe 
in the chapeU, by all the synglnge men of the same, wt play- 
ing of the organes, of the solomeste manr, her hyghneas caUed 
me unto her, & asked me when yor L. roode towards the 
northe ; & when I had told her g'oe, she held up her hands, 
k bewui^t Ood to send you good suecesw in her affidres in 
that eu'trcye (wt mswyiie other other good & e'fortabe words 
towards yor L., to longe to wryte,) whcrby I peroeyre her 
hygfaness to be somewhat dowtful of the quietnes of that 
eu'treyc. WhcHbre, good my lord, let her hyf^nes hare a 
letter froma yow, as sona as yow cume to Yorke, of the 



of the ctt'treye there abowts, and bowe they take 
her grace's new s'rvice, wherwyth her hyghncs mudi 
to here her subjects well pleased. And after that, by 
the warrante for yor com'ission for the p'sydenteshipe 
not signed, I mored her g'ce for yt ; and she were sorye it 
were so long delayed ; and strajrght way eomaadid my Lord of 
Arundell to send to my Lord Cbaunsler for it, and so signed 
it streygfatway. • • • Whatever things shall channee 
here worthye adr'tysem't, yor L. shall be aewrc to here ttam 
me from tyme to tyme, by the g'oe of o'r Lord, who send yon 
kmge good hdthe. From Richemownte, this iii^ dayt of 
Septenber, 155a 

Yor L** lonnge wyffie, 





teA^c 
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conquests, nor, indeed, that she should be successful. '^ In an evil hour," says Mr. Hunter,* 
^^ the Earl of Shrewsbury made proposals of marriage. Before she would consent to be raised to 
die bed of the first peer of the realm, she stipulated, that he should give his daughter to her eldest 
^n ; and that Gilbert Talbot, his second son (the eldest being already married,) should espouse 
her youngest daughter. These double nuptials were celebrated at Sheffield on the 9th of Febru- 
ary, 1567-S." The illustrious halo, which great names, and high alliances, might be supposed to 
shed around this remarkable instance of marriage-mongering, has not prevented posterity from 
knowing, that it became a most fruitful and vexatious source of family unhappiness. 

The earl had not been long in the possession of his ancestorial domains, before a serious dis- 
pute arose between him and his tenants. Among the numerous services which the laws of the 
feudal system allowed the lord paramount to exact of those who held of him by tenency in capite^ 
was an aid in money on the marriage of the lord's eldest daughter, and which is called, in the old 
law books, ayde par pur file marcter. This benevolence, which appears to have become obsolete, 
was demanded by the Earl of Shrewsbury, towards marrying his eldest daughter Catharine to the 
Earl of Pembroke. The barbarous ybke of feudalism, 3eemS| at this period, to have galled the 
shoulders of the people, and the spirit of manly independent to have b#^ap to arouse and shake 
itself. His tenantry in the north resisted this claim ; whereupon his seryaiit, Edward Hatfield, 
wrote to the earl for counsel, and received the following reply :->^ 

"After my hartie com'endacons," says Shrewsbury, in a letter dated M^rch 20, 1562, " where 
I p'ceave by yor Tres the frutless and unadvised answers of my freeholders w'thin Hallomshire, 
and other places, touchinge theire relefe, or lawful ayde wch they ought to paye unto me at the 
mariage of my dowghter ; I have thereof no little mervaille, considering that at their handes I do 
desire no more then of right they owe, and but that wch the laws of this realm dothe both gyve 
me, and will compell them to paye, as all my learned counsaile have fully resolved with me : 
whereof throughout all Shropshire, and other places where my lands do lye, I have not been so 
ansered as most neerest home, albeit the cace, through long sufferance, be growne to as greate 
doubte emongs them as where you have beene. Wherfore^ I woU ye declare unto suche as you 
shall think most expedyent of them, that I am determyned by lawe to constrayne those obstynate 
p'sons to paye that which by &ir means I have demanded, and wolde thankfullye have recyved at 
their hands ; wch being declared, you may staye yor farther dealing with them, and you shall 
eftsoons heare from me therein, whch ye shall verie shortlye."t Whether Worksop was one of 
the refractory places, does not appear; the demurrers, however, seem soon afterwards to have been 
subdued to a compliance with the Earl's demand, for a list, or " breve note^" of the places, with 
the amount of their contributions, is still extant among the Talbot papers, and in which " Work- 
sopp, cum Membr," stands for JB2S : 12 : 8d., which is the largest sum, with a single exception, 
paid by any of the twenty places mentioned in the entry. These claims, with the other imposi- 
tions of the feudal system, ended with the abolition of tenures in capite, by the Act of 12 c 2. 

» HaUamshire, p. 02. ' f Lodge, toL L p. 3i7, 
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Shrewsbury on his part, appears to have been not very anxious to discbarge obligations to 
the crown, arising out of the same system which allowed him to compel the benevolence of his 
freeholders. Worksop, as we have seen, was from the first a member of the Honour of Tickhill, 
being surveyed in Doomsday among the lands of De Busli, in consequence of which it became 
chargeable with certain impositions in behalf of that fee. Strype* gives an extract of a letter, from 
Sir Ralph Saddler, Chancellor of the Dutchy of Lancaster, and George Bromley, to the Elarl of 
Shrewsbury, dated 1st March, 1575, calling upon him to pay the relief on his father's death, of 
100 shillings each knight's fee, and also the annnal rent of 6s. 8d. for each knight's fee for Work- 
sop, held of the Castle and Honour of Tickhill, as five knight's fees : or, *^ if he found any good 
matter for the discharge thereof, to send some one to satisfy the court of the Dutchy in that be- 
half." This Earl was knighted of the garter, by Queen Elizabeth, and the following letter, ex- 
cusing him from attending the grand feast of the order, which used annually to be held at Windsor, 
on St. George's day, is still extant among the Talbot papers, under the sign-manual of the sove- 
reign : — 



CC 




" Right trustie and right wel-bilovid cousyn, we grete you well. Forasmuch as it hath ben 
declared unto us on your behalf, that, for certain your urgent and necessary busynes, your request 
is to be dispensed of your cumming to the feast of St George now next cumming, we late you 
wite that we are pleased to graunt unto you yor sayd request, and by thies p'nts do lisence you to 
be absent from the sayd feast ; and thies our Tres shal be your sufiicient warrant and dischardge 
on that behalf. Yeven under our scale of our order, the first day of Aprill, 1566, the eight year 
of our reign. 

" To our right trusty and right weUbelovid cousyn the Erie of 
Sherawsbury, compaignon of our order of the garter.^'f 

Of the most inviolate and unimpeachable integrity to the crown, few families can exhibit 
more unequivocal testimony than the house of Talbot. It frequently, however, happens, that the 



* Scripe*s Amula, toL U. p. 390. 
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confidence of the sovcreif^n may devolve upon the favourite, duties and responsibilities, seldom fa«- 
vourable to the |)opularity, and not utifrequently destructive of the peace and safety of the elevated 
individual : delicate and difficult as the circunihtances under which various members of this family 
have been constrained to act, yet it has come down to us almost free from stain, in its collective 
and individual character. 

To the grandfather of this earl, we have before seen, that Henry the Eighth directed the cus- 
tody of the most powerful subject in the realm, when he had fallen under the displeasure of that 
wpricious monarch. To the integrity of this earl, the daughter of that king confided a still more 
important prisoner — the sister of her blood, and the rival of her throne. With the history of the 
beautiful, the unfortunate, and the celebrated Queen of Scots, the memoirs of George, the sixth 
Earl of Shrewsbury, are most intimately associated. The story of her life, and the catastrophe 
of her death, are generally known; and the annals of the 15 years, which she spent in the custody 
of Shrewsbury, are amongst the most interesting papers of Mr. Hunter's " Hallamshire." This 
account is too long for extract, and too entire to admit of abridgement; nor is it necessary to pur- 
sue the history of Mary, with circumstantial minuteness, in this place. One thing, however, must 
not be passed over in silence, — I mean the generally received opinion, that the royal exile, during 
her migrations to and from the various northern seats of her guardian, spent some little time at 
Worksop. In support of this presumed fact, not altogether uninteresting to the people in the 
neighbourhood, the evidence, although but incidental, is sufficient to satisfy Mr. Hunter, that 
*^ she was allowed to visit Shrewsbury's seat at Worksop." This was in 1588, and in the 16th 
year of her captivity, when her harassed and eventful existence was drawing towards a close. The 
early part of the year was spent in a series of those negotiations, so incessant and fruitless on her 
part, and so little satisfactory on the part of Elizabeth ; and, among the numerous epistles in the 
Talbot Papers, which shew the extreme watchfulness of the earl over his prisoner, there is one to 
Baldwin, of the 3d of November, this year, denying, that while she was at Worksop, she had 
been permitted to walk in Sherwood Forest.* . 

During this long and unprofitable consumption of so considerable a portion of the earl's life, 
through which period, he was, in £ict, as much the prisoner of his own house, as the lady of hb 
charge : he was, in addition to the irksomeness and danger of this duty, harassed by the dissen- 
tions of his family and the importunities of his wife* As exhibiting some characteristic traits in 



* Talbot Papers, vol. G. f. 225. It does not appear at of Shrewsbury, which describes the earl as being at Worktop 
what season this visit of the Queen to Worksop took place. in 1583. He appears, indeed, to have visited thi% his Nottillg- 



Lodge's voluminous collection of letters contaia« only a single hamshire seat, in previous years, after the Scottish Queen 

q>istle under this year, which shews that Shrewsbury was at confided to his care, as, in October 1575, and August 1677t<^ 

aheflSeld in May. Mr. Hunter (p. 89) gives a long and cu- HaOamihirt, pp. 86, 88. 
rioua letter from Gilbert and Mary Talbot, to the old Countess 
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the disposilion of this lady, the following letter, though on trifling subjects, and without date, may 
not be uninteresting : — 

# 

" My deare Harte, 

" I have sende your letters agene, and thanke you for them: they requyre no ansere; but, 
when you wryte, remember to thank hym for them. If you cane not gelt my tcimber caryed, I 
moste be w'thout yt, tho I gretely waiite yt; but yf yt wolde plese you to coniand Hebert, or any 
other, to move your tenantes to brynge yt, I knowe they wyll not denye to do yt. I preye you 
lette me knowe yf I shall have the tone of iron : yf you cane not spare yt, I muste make shefte to 
gette yt elsewhere, for I may not now wante it. You promysed to sende me money afore thys 
tyme, to by oxxen, but I se, out of syght, out of roynde, wt you. 

" My sone Gelberte hath bene vary yll yn hys hede ever sence he came frome Shefelde: I 
thynke yt ys hys oulde dyseasse: he ys nowe, I thank God, somewhat betfer, and she very wdL 
I wyll sende you the byll of my wode stoffe: I prey you lett yt be sent to Joue, that he may be 
sure to resaive all: I thank you for takynge order for the caryagc of it to Hardwycke: yf yea 
wolde comande your wagener myght bryng yt thether, I thynke yt wolde be safFelest caryed. Here 
ys nether make nor hoppes. The malte cumelast ys so vary yll and stynkenge, as Haukes thynket 
none of my workemen wyll drynke yt Shewe this letter to my frende, and then returne yt. I 
thynke you wyll take no dyschardge at Sowche's* hands, nor the rest : you may worke stylle id 
dysspyte of them : the law ys on your syde. Yt cannot be but that you shall have the Quene^s 
consente to remove hether : therfor, yf you wolde have thyngs yn redyness for your provysyoD, 
you myght the soner come : Come ether afore medsomer, or not thys yere ; for any provysyon 
you have yet, you myght have come as well at E^ter as at thys day : Here is yet no nmner of pro- 
vysyon more than a lytel drenke, whyche makes me to thynke you mynde not to come. God 
sende my jewel 1 belthe. 

Your faythefull wyffe, 




" Saterdajf Morning, 

" I have sent you Ictys, for that you love them ; and ever seconde day some ys sente to your 
charge and you. I have nothynge else to sende. Lette me here how you, your charge and laotf 
dothe, and comende me, I prey you. Yt were well you cente fore or fyve peces of the great 

• Mr. Lod^ mppowt, thai Uiis letterwu probably writ. John Zoudi, about his lead mines in rrrihjfihirc It^^ 
ten in 15TI, whan Um cari waa engaged in a dispute with Sir toL ii. p. 16a 
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hangen^s, that they might be put oup, and some carpetes. I wyshe you wollde have ihynges yn 
that redyness, that you myght come w'tin iii or foure dayes after you here from courte. Wryte 
tb Balwene, to calle on my Lorde Tresorare, for ansere of your lelers.' 



» 



This lady seems to have been influenced by the most unfeeling selfishness in her conduct towards 
the royal prisoner, whom she suspecteil, seemingly with very little reason, of acquiring some undue 
ascendancy in the heart of Shrewsbury. It was probably from her known hatred to Mary, that 
the countess obtained so much credit with Queen Elizabeth, and which credit she seems to have 
used to the dishonour of her husband, and especially to obtain from him sums of money, obe- 
diences, and settlements of land. In several of his letters, to the Earl of Leicester, and others, 
we find Shrewsbury exhibited in the bitterness of his spirit. " Her ma'tie (says he) hath set 
do wen this hard sentence agaynst me, to my perpetual inf&my and dishonour, to be ruled and 
overranne by my wief, so bad and wicked a woman ; yet her ma'tie shall see that I will obey her 
com'andment, though no curse or plage in the erth cold be more grevous to me." Shrewsbury's 
devotion to Elizabeth, appears to have been sincere enough ; and she, in return, did not fail to 
acknowledge his merit, by some of those flattering testimonials, so peculiar to the maiden queen. 
On one occasion, Shrewsbury complains to Lord Burghley, not only that it was five weeks since 
he heard from him, but likewise that he had had the discomfort to hear that her majesty bad 
been sick of the small-pox, and he had not received any certain tidings of her recovery; and then 
'expresses a wish to have a word or two, for his greater comfort, in Elizabeth's own hand-writing. 
The queen, four days afterwards, replied to his letter, by her secretary, and added, with her own 
band, the following curious postcript: — 

; " My faithful Shrewsbury, 

" Let no grief touch your hearte for feare of my disease; for, I assure you, if my creadit 
-were not greater than my shewe, ther is no beholdar wold beleve that 1 had bin touched with such 
a maladye. 

" Your faitheful loveinge soveraine, 

« ELIZABETH R." 

In the receipt of such a letter, " far above th' order used to a subject," says Shrewsbury, in his 
acknowledgment to the treasurer, " I doo thynk my self more happy therby than ony of myne 
ansysters ; and therefor doo I mean, for a p'petual memory, to presarve the same safly, as a prin- 
cipal evydencc of my greate com forte to my poster ite." 

Not only by his countess, but by his son, was the old earl sadly disquieted. There is some- 
thing extremely beautiful in the manifestation of filial affection, under all circumstances, but cer- 
tainly not least so, exhibited at that period of life, when adolescence, manhood, or matrimony, are 
too often considered to have absolved a son from all reverence of paternal authority. The cha- 
racter of the Elizabethian age, was- not unfavourable to the maintenance of those reciprocal 
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acknowledgments of kindred, which, it is to be feared, the peculiar spirit of our own times is not 
peculiarly calculated to cherish. The custom of presenting new year's gifts, was at this period 
prevalent; and Gilbert Talbot sent to his father *'a perfumed doublet,*' as a new year's gift, 
accompanying it by a letter in that style of filial respect, which too many grown gentleman are in 
the habit of considering to belong exclusively to boys. He was, however, at the time, not only 
married, but also a member of parliament: and the good old earl, with the affection cjf a father^ 
replies: — " Yor nuergyfte sholbe, I wyll supply all yor nedeful wantes: and so long as I see that 
carefulness, duty, and love, you bear me, whych hitherto I see in you, my purse, and that I have^ 
shall be as free to you as to myself. Tyme is short, & I have so many cum to me with nuergyfta^ 
I can wryt no more. From Sheffield, newyear's day, 1574."* 

It would be pleasant to dwell upon this, as a specimen of the subsequent intercourse between 
this father and son, and to believe that thejconjugal infelicity of this nobleman was at least miti- 
gated by the filial commiseration of his children ; but truth demands a statement of the ungracious 
ikct, that, notwithstanding the seeds of good began thus to shoot up, they were afterwards choaked 
by the noisome w*eeds of family dissention. Gilbert Talbot seems to have had a wife, too much 
resembling her mother, and too much under the influence of her malignant ascendancy, to have 
permitted him long to deserve the above commendations for duty and carefulness. How diligently 
and how successfully the wife of Shrewsbury laboured to alienate the affections of Gilbert from 
his father, and to make him the spy and reporter of his actions, may be seen from the letters of 
all the parties. To one of Gilbert's requests for additional supplies of money, the earl, his father, 
replies : — ^* During my lief, I would not have you expect anie more at myne hands, than I have 
already allowed you, whereof I know you might live well, and clere from danger of anie, as I did, 
yf you had that goverement over yor wief, as her pomp and courtlike manner was some dele 
assuaged." The earl then wishes that his son had but^half as much, to relieve his necessities, as his 
wife and her motlier, had spent, in seeking his disnonour and overthrow, and himself in defending 
his just cause against them, and thus concludes: — *^ By means of those evill dealinges, together 
witli other bargaines, wherein I have intangled myself of late, I am not able eyther to help you, 
or store myself for anie other purpose I shall take in hand these twelvemonthes. Thus, 
praienge Ood to bless you, I bidde you farewell. Sheffield Lodge, the xvii^ of June, 1 587* 

Yor lovenge father, 




yy 
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This (llfFerence seeming to grow up into irreconcileable enmity, Sir Henry Lee, a friend of the 
family's, had afterwards a conference with the earl, at Worksop, on the subject, and obtained hU 
leave to write to Lord Talbot, as a mediator : lie again saw the earl at Sheffield, on the same 
business, but found him still resolved not to do any thing more for his son, until he should be 
better pleased with his conduct. 

In the height of these family troubles in 1586, a proposition was made by the earl's sons, to 
become farmers general of his immense estates, exclusive of the castle, lodge, and park of Sheffield, 
together with the house and domain of Handsworth, which he should keep in his own hands; and 
that, for the rfst, they should pay him annually ^^10,000. In the rough estimate of the property 
then made, his estates in Nottinghamshire were rated at £1^500 per annum.* 

This noble earl, whose lot it was to lose his first wife at an early period ; whose second nup- 
tials only brought him a full heritage of matrimonial infelicity; whose unshaken fidelity to his 
monarch made him the gaoler of a rival queen for 15 years; and whose execution, it must be 
hoped, \ie was compelled, rather than inclined, to witness; whose family misunderstandings em- 
bittered the remnant of his life; — this noble earl, died at Sheffield manor, on the i8th November, 
1590, leaving his wife again widow, who survived him eight years. His funeral, which took 
place on the 10th of January following, at Sheffield, was one of the most sumptuous ever witnessed 
in that neighbourhood. By Gertrude Manners, his first wife, he had a numerous family. Francis, 
Lord Talbot, his eldest son and heir-apparent, had married Ann Herbert, a daughter of William, 
Earl of Pembroke, and died, without issue, in his father's lifetime. The title and inheritance, 
therefore, descended to his eldest surviving son, the before*mentioned 

GILBERT TALBOT, 

who became the seventh Earl of Shrewsbury. He was about 38 years of agef at the time of his 
accession to the earldom, and was married to Mary, daughter of Sir William Cavendish. 

Sir Charles Cavendish, the youngest son of the last mentioned Sir William, by Elizabeth, 
now Countess of Shrewsbury, was the intimate friend, and almost inseparable companion of 
Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury, at whose house of Worksop manor, he appears to have been residing 
in 1592, when his lady gave birth to their first-born son, who was christened there, according to the 
following entry in the parish register : — << Charles Cavendish, the son of Sir Charles Cavendish, 

• HaUamshirei p. 74. and is followed by an account of the vast possessions then hdd 

by the Shrewsbury family, an abstract of which is given in ihit 

f Oeorgius Comes Salop, obiit xriijo* die Novembris ul- Appendix to Blore's South Winfield, pp. 96, 97, 96, 99. I 

timo et Oilbertus Comes Salop, est fiL et haer. et est aetat may add, that this work contains a genealogical chart of tlie 

ixxTij. nin. 13 Apr. 33o. Elix. Shrewsbury family, down to Charles Talbot, fifteenth esrl, 

bom 1754>. 
Tkd» entry heada Ihe inquiaition, taken on the c«rrs death, 
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Knicrhty was borne the xiij daie of August, and christened the xxvii oF the fame month : his 
godfathers were, the Right Honble. Gilbert, Erl of Shrewsburie, and Mr. Edward Talbot: his 
godmother was one of the younge ladies, as dcbutie for the old countess, the knight's mother: 
the • • . • [christening] was in the chapel at Worksop manor."* He died before he was 
two years old, and was buried at Sheffield, on the 25th of April, 1594>« His brother, who after- 
wards became the celebrated Duke of Newcastle of the civil wars, was likewise born in the house 
belonging to the Earl of Shrewsbury, at Handsworth, in 1592. 

To return to Earl Gilbert. The late earl, his father, by a will, made the year before his 
death, had appointed his two younger sons, Edward and Henry Talbot, to be his executors: they 
renounced the trust, and Elizabeth, the widow of the late earl, claimeil, and was allowed to admi- 
nister. These letters were afterwards revoked, and administration granted to the new earl. This 
was the catise of violent dissentions, not only between the earl and the widow of his late father, but 
also between him and his brother Edward. Of the irritable and disputacious temper of this 
earl, we have but too plentiful proof: he was at variance with most of his relatives, and on ill 
terms with his tenantry and neighbours: but it is especially in his implacnble animosity towards 
his brother Edward, that we perceive the darkest shade in his character. Mr. Lodge has given 
several letters, which passed between the two brothers, pending these unhappy ditierences; and as 
Worksop was the place to which the earl retired to cherish this evil mood of fraternal jealousy, 
the locality becotnes in some sort identified with the matter. Not only did the disputes run vio- 
lently on the subject of the family estates, but " there is," says Mr. Hunter, *' in one of the 
volumes of the Harleian Collection of Manuscripts, a sheet, containing probabilities, arguments, 
and reasons, that Edward Talbot conspired against the life of the earl his brother."f Whatever 
truth there might be in these statements, or whatever suspicions on the part of the enri, nothing 
can justify hii conduct. The first letter which 1 shall give from the Talbot Papers, is thus in- 
dorsed by the earl : — " A copy of a Tre wrytten by me, and sent by two of my s'vants, the sup'- 
scription whereof was thus — To my brother, Mr. £klward Talbot The messengers, Thomas 
Cooke, Charles Persall, gents." 

" Whereas I understand that you have sayd, that I have a fraudulent lease, or deede, or 
bothe, I say that you have therein lye<l in yor throte, and shall do so, as often as you shall say so 
or thynke. If herewith you shall find yorself agreved (in such sorte as in the honor of yor byrthe 
you oughte.) I wyll not fayle to be founde, wth two gentlemen only, or with more, or fewer, & in 
such an indifTerent place, on such a day and howar, & with such weapons & garments, as thea my 
two servantes shall conclude with you: and, further, I coulde wishe you wold brynge so many of 
my knowen enemycs, as I could be glad to encounter wth gentellmen of lyke qualitie and nu'ber, 
hearynge, that you are lately combyned wth some of them. Wrytten at Sheffield Castell, the 82 
of June, 1594>. 

GILB. SHREWSBURY. 

• Worksop. Par. Reg. 1592, urn. Ells. Si. f HdkaMhire, p. 7& 
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The instructions to my two servants were thes : — 



" Fyi-ste, Yt they sholde deliver my Tre unto him, and then that they sholde accepte of any 
reasonable apoyntm't by him, of place, tyme, company, & furneture; but if he shall refuse to 
apointe any, then to p'pounde unto him thes followinge : — 



u 



The company to be two gentellmen a pece. 



" The furneture ; rapyer, dagger, a shorte gantelet, & no other weapons ; ordinary gar- 
ments, and no other. 

" The place, one myle southe from Doncaster, wch is, from his house at Pomffret, xi 
myles, & from Worksop, from whence I shall cum xii myles. 

" The day, Wednesday, the xxvi^ of June, at xi of the clock in the forenoone. 

" And if he will nether send me any apoyntm't, nor lyke of thes p'positions, then tell him 
that, forasmuche as I heare that he meaneth to goe towards Northumbeihind on Tuesday next, 
that I meane, God willinge, to be in the place aforesayd, accompanied only with sixe gentellmen, 
on Munday next, at xi of the clock aforenoon. 

" G. SH."* 

The earl accordingly left Sheffield Castle on the same day, and repaired to his house at 
Worksop, to wait the result of this singular communication, which his brother Edwnrd, naturally 
enough, understood to be a challenge^o fight; this, however, he declined in a way perfectly con- 
sistent with the laws of honour, and replies as became him in the following letter : — 

" Where yor Lo. writeth, you understand, I should say you have made a fraudulent leasci 
or dede, or bothe, and, thereuppon, you geve mee undeserved and unfitt words; and, also, a 
chaleng'to fight wth you, (a cource little expected by mee, to p'eede from a man of your place 
and wisdom,) so do I playnelie answer yor letter thus : — First, my words were these : that if youf 
lordshippe had made a lesse, whereby the freehold were put out of yor self, and then you suffer 
recoveries to the prejudice of the intayle, wherein I am next yor self in remainder, that such a 
leace, to such a purpose, my counsel thought would prove fraudulent; nowe, if any have given 
you to understand otherways, I desire to know the man, that I may cale him to such account as 
best beseems me. How farr it pleaseth you to dislike of these words, so farr must I be sorie, that 
you nowe will urge them into extremities; and yet, must and will ever justifie, in honourable sort, 
what I have spoken. — Secondly, as touching your chaleng, I flatly refuse it ; roanie good and sound 

* Lodge, vol. iiL p. 50!i 
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respect? (wch it seemeth you have forgotten) so moving roe, and will defend and p'rscute roy bon- 
nor & causes, in fittinge and orderlie manner; wch course I hould the best betwixt you and me. — 
Lastly, yor Lo. doth mistake, as in the rest, that I should combine my self wth yor known ene- 
mies; for nether have I done so to my willinge, nether do I know by whom you name; and ao I 
ceace. From Pontifract, this xxiii*** of June, 159*. 

** Your brother, 

" EDWARD TALBOT.^ 

" To the right honourable ^^ my brother^ 
the Eat I of Shrewsbury.** 

Whether Edward Talbot was justified, in considering the letter above, in the light of a chal- 
lenge, the reader must judge : his brother affects to be suqirised, that he should so have considered 
it That his reply was both prudent and proper, all must admit; the earl, however, seems to have 
thought differently, as appears from the following letter written from Worksop, the copy of which, 
in his own hand, is preserved among the Talbot Papers, and superscribed, " The copy of my 
second I're, in answer to his of the xxiii*'' of June, 1594>." 

*< Whereas, you wryte, that I have geven you a chalenge, to fey^ht wth you : I answer, that 
you doe therein lye, for I only gave you the lye in yor throte; and, where you say it to be a coarce 
lyttel expected by you, to procede from a man of my place and wysdom, you shew yor simplicite 
in conceaivnge yt such men sholdc be insensible of injuries. For the next poynte, I suppose, feare 
makes you shroude yor selfe under the opinion of yor counsel!, learned in the law. I was exceed- 
ingly lolhe to be drawn by you unto this heyght; and now am somewhat troubled to sec^ by yor 
let'r, that you take a lye in the throte for a chalenge : as tliough feare should make you takeblacke 
for whyte, and flatly to refuse a chalenge before it be given. To conclude— whereas, joH wryte^ I 
do mistake, that you sholde combyne yor selffe with my knowne enemyes, therein you doe also 
lye; for I am suer I hard so muche, and that was all I wrote thereof, & therefore can be no mis- 
take in me. And havcinge here agayn layed divers lyes justly upon you, in expectac'on of more 
honourable effectes in you, 1 will be in rediness, as thes my servantes shall acquayntyou. Wryt- 
ICQ at Worksop, the 23th of June, 1594>. 

** GILB. SHREWSBURY.'* 

^< This, under, was also delivered to him by my two servantes, fyrst by worde, & after bj 
wrytyng, under theyr hands, after he had refused all that was moved unto him, viz.:— 

** Sr, — Our Lord will be, this present day, at ye forenamed place, at xi of the clodcy wth 
not above seven persons in his company, and ther will stay until one of the dockf and no longer, 
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(■oept he understood from you, of jot resolution, to mete hbn ther, & tken wiU he »taj, titl 

yucbe tjrme as you shall set down for yor comi^ge tbitbec. 

«« TH. COOKE, 
" CH. PERSALL. 

<< Lastly, he sent me hu second Tre^ dated the 24th of June/'^ 

Tills seeond letter from Ed^rard Talbofe, to his. angrj brother^ eKfaibita ^ aame temperafiod 
and good seoBe as the ft>rroer :— ^ 

*' It seemetli to me, a» well by yor first as seconde Pres, that yor iorddhipp ia verie desirenit 
It mdllinge to urge a qaarrell against ne; & that everie reporte, howc untrue soever, wch may be 
tould unto you, bath that free passage & credite with yor lordshipp, that you can be well plealied 
to bould them (or good, before any questibti ether be demanded, or matter examined, wherewi#t 
I muate by you be charged. How I could, or would, digest diese things at the handa of any other 
titta yourself (my actitms no wap degeneratinge from my biithe,) shaH, I hope, ge?e bothe 
aufficiente testimoi^ to the world,^ & discharge n^ reputation. And, when you say I write that 
you gare me a chalcnge to fighl wth you, I doe still concenve that, m substance, it is no lesse, and 
thereui will refer me to yor letter, together with the instructions wch yor servants detWered mes 
Nether do I bould or take iA for a disgrace to neceave the lie at yor bands, seemg I have ever for 
flat resolution sett downe, never to enter into bostilkie wth yor oune person* For my lawe mtU 
tars, wch are greaty and greater than ordinaif}v I Bint can&sse i am willinge to shroud nyselfe 
under the o|iinion of my learned eoonsell ; but tsr think, as you wryte, that I ether doe or wiU 
deny, for feare, what I have at any tinre spoken^^ shall well be foand,^ whensoever I shall hare just 
cause of action agaiast any of like qualitic to myself, to bee by you more hardlie sensured then 
you have reaM>n« Let this, therefore, satisfie yor Wdshippe for conclusion, l^t as ever I wilbe 
readye to defende my person & reputation against whosoever shall offer me violence, so can I 
never consent, by private apoyntnent, to geve yon meetinge in any hostile numner or degree; and 
so I leave you. From Pontifraety this x^uiii^ of June, 1594. 

" Yor Ix/. brother, 

" EDW. TALii6Tt.t 
^ T»ngf brother, Ae Ewl ef Shfem^tmry.^ 

The particulars of this ungracious affair were presently rumoured abroad, with such aggrft- 
irations, as migiit naturally be expected to accompany the report, and which becaae an occasion of 
^ great jotlity" antong the earl^s- eneiiiie»f ntst only so^ but tlie matter reached the ears of f&e 
^een,^ and with the report^ the Tetters of both parties : these letters, say» the Earl of Essex, In an 
^tle to Shrewsbury,, << fio4e yor L'p» m^ing of ^arrd, hia^ ffroyding of if r ffaey [his enetntef) 
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persuade the Q. to think you are violent, wch, they tell her, is dangerous in grentt men : they 
shew her his meekness and Christen paicence, to geve him advantage, yf any matter hnppen OD 
ether syde, I mean by friends or servantes. The Q. hath told and shewed me all, and willed me 
to advyce you from these courses; and this is all the story of the matter." The letter, from 
which this extract is taken, was enclosed in one from Lord Howard, on the same subject, written 
with great good sense. These letters are both dated 7th July, at which time the earl was still resid- 
ing at Worksop, from whence he replied to Lord Howard, on the I Sth of the same month, atF> 
tributing his conduct towards his brother, to *' his wycked faythebrekynge with me, in all yt he 
infinitely p*tested unto me in the lyflTe time of my father: His vayne braggs, and false reporter 
sprcd abrode by his owne mouthe, through Northumberland and Yorkshire, in Lente last, that 
I had forfited my p*sent estate to him, in all lands I have in possession at this dny, by my cuttynge 
of, or goynge about it, the intayle made by my father: and lately, his report, that a lease wch I 
made of all my lands, was frawdulent, &c." In a long letter to the E^rl of Essex, Shrewsbury 
enters more fully into particulars; declaring, that in his father's lifetime, both his younger brothen 
did, by unjustifiable means, possess themselves of more lands than were left to him; all of which 
they might dispose of at their pleasure^ but that the whole of his were so entangled with entaib 
and conditions of forfeitures, that he had found it hardly possible to hold them. He also repre» 
sents, that he had been induced, by the fair speeches and protestations of his brothers, to com* 
pound with them for the executorship, and other things, at such a rate, that, he protests, he lost 
at least j€ 1 0,000 by the bargain. Having stated these, and other of his griefs, he conjures Essex, 
<< not as a saincte, but as a man," to weigh the injuries and evil reports which he had borne, and 
thereupon ho^^es, that he will not only exonerate him from the charge of a quarrelsome disposi> 
lion, but likewisie, that he will put the best construction he can upon such of these things as may 
come to her majesty's ears. How long he remained at Worksop,* or how much he was indebted 
to the mediation of Devereux, does not appear: it is certain, however, that, the year following, he 
so far fell under the queen's displeasure, as to be kept for some time a prisoner in his own houscf 

In the year 1596, Shrewsbury appears to have been reinstated in the queen's favour, as he 
was sent, along with Sir William Dethick, on an embassy to Henry IV. of France, to invest him 
with the order of the garter, and likewise to receive that monarch's ratification of a treaty, lately 
entered into between the two kingdoms. He was one of the noblemen who sat on the trial of the 
Earl of Essex in 1600; and in three years afterwards, we have an incidental notice of his being 
at Worksop, connected with the presumption, that he was now in favour at the court of Elizabeth. 

« 

• Could it be proved tbtt his lordship remained at Work- great, that I hare no dishe wool hold them. Mr. Boddia' 
top during the two following nnooths, or that he again visited thanketh your lordship for the stagg«*s bed, which he is 



bis seat there in the autumn, the following information might tented shalhe pbced on his hedd whensoever he doth mary ; ia 

be admitted to depose frvourably of the venison, of the park, the mean tyme, he will place it, not in the stable, but upoB 

and the oookary of the manor. In September, Roger Man- the entry of hb house, in stead of a porter ; and so he SBytk 

ners writes, fttNii Uffington, to the Earl t^ Shrewsbury :— «« I it shall be a monument.**— X«^, vol. ilL p. 68. 

most bumblie thank yor lordship and my lady, for the fiute 

itagga^ which is very well baked, but UuU the pasties be so f Hallamshire, p. 76. 
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The following letter, from Lord Burghley to the Earl of Shrewsbury, relates to one of the royal 
progresses, and is dated from York, 4th June, 1603, the last year of the queen's life. 

" Hearing of your lordships present coming down to your house at Worksop, not knowing 
whether your lordship knew of her ma'tie late alteration to come speedier journeys to York, then 
at the first it was thought she would have done, I have sent your lordship the last postes, wherby 
your lordship may perceive her ma'tie will be here upon Saturday next. How many days her 
ma'tie mcaneth to tarry here, I know not, untill her coming; and I fear she hasten her journey 
from hence, by taking longer journeys than was thought of. If it fall out so, I will advertise your 
lordbhip by poste, as I do now."** 

On the 24th of March, 1G03, Elizabeth, Queen of England, departed this life, aged 70 
years. James VI. of Scotland, son of the late Queen Mary, was named as her successor; and the 
proclamation, which thus settled the British crown on the representative of Lady Margaret Tudor^ 
was signed by the Earl of Shrewsbury, who seems to have become sincerely attached to the in- 
terests of the new king. James was at this time in Scotland ; and measures were immediately 
concerted for bringing him up to London, with a splendour, befitting alike the dignity of his 
rank, and the hospitality of the country which had called him to its throne. Worksop lay con* 
veiiiently upon the line of the royal progress; and Shrewsbury was ambitious to entertain, at his 
house, so illustrious a guest: in expectation of this honour, he was anxious to assemble together 
as many of the neighbouring gentry as possible, as well as to make other necessary provisions 
in his household: he therefore addressed the following letter to his ag^it, ** John Harpur, 
Esquire :" — 

<* Mr. Harpur, yt may be I shalbe verie shortly in the cuntrie, & perhaps may be soe happie 
IS to entertaine the king our sov*aigne at Worsupp. 1 would entreate you to lett all my good 
friends in Derbyshire and Staffordshire know so much, to the end that I may have theire com- 
panic against such tyme as his ma'tie shall come thither. I know not how soon. If yt soe hap 
as I shall know w'thin a few dales the certaintie; but then yt wilbc to late for your horses, or anie 
ihinge else^ to be prepared, unless you prepare them presently upon the receipt hereof. All 
things here are well, and nothing but unitie and good agreement. God continue yt Amei^ 
amen. 

, << At my chamber in Whytehalle Pallace^ this 30th of March, being Wcdnesdaie at nighty 
in verie great haste. 1603. 

** Your friend, most assured, 

« GILB. SHREWSBURY. 

^ Tdbot Vfiptan, voL K. £ 81. 
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<< I wUl not refute anie fiiU capons, 8c hennes, partridgeB, or the iykei yf the king oMk 
to roe. 

" G. SH. 

<< To my vera gj^^dfrtni^ Mr. John Haarpur^ Esq. at Svoarsiotiy ddJ* 

Mr. Hunter, who give« the above letter froai a copy made by Mr. Wilson from the original^ 
obfterve«i that on it was the fijiiowing note^ winch shews that it was circulated among the gentian 
nufB of Derbyshire :— • 

" I receiued this letter from my cousine Harpur, that you gentlemen may se yt, & considlst 
of yt & w'lhall I understand by him, that Mr. Henry Cavendish answered the noblemen to his 

•reditt, wdi 1 an glad o^ & those that love him. 

« JOHN CURZON.''^ 

The above letter, as^ we see, was written by the earl at court at the latter end of March. Ob 
the 5th April, 1603; the king left Edinburgh for Douglas; and on the 6th he came to Berwick: 
On tl)e 8th he went to Witherington, Sir Robert Carey's; and on the 9th to Newcastle: Apr8 
13th, he came to Durham; and on the 14tfa to Walworth, 16 miles from Durham, where he wafe 
entertained at the house of a lady, Mrs. Oenlon: On the 15th to Topcliffe^ Mr., afterwards Shr 
William Eligleby*s: On the 16th to York; and on the 19th to Pontefract, where, having viewed 
tlie caaile, he went qn to Doncaster, and lodged for that night at the sign of the bear and die 
sum Having \yeen well satisfied with the landlord and his accommodations, the king granted him 
a favourable lease of his house, and afterwards set forward on his journey : and on the SOth of 
April the royal cavalcade arrived at Worksop, where they were received with a ceremony and 
fa<is|>itality characteristic of the times. A brief account of his majesty's reception at Worksop b 
pven by a contemporary writer, who was probably also one of the train^ and an eye witness tb 
what he describesi and the aimplicity of whose narration will render it most acceptable in hito 
own words: — 

** The 20th day, being Wednesday, his majesty rode [fitmi I>mcaster] towards Worstop^ 
the noble earl of Shrewsbury's house; and, at Batine, the litgh sheriflTe of Yorkshire took bk 
leave of the king, and tliere Mr. Askoth, the high sheriffe of Nottinghamshire, received him, being 
gallantly appointed both with horse and man; and so he conducted his majesty on, till he came 
within a mik of Biytb, a^iere bia highness lighted, and sat downe on a banke side^ to eate and 
drinke. 

•* After bis majesty's short repast, to Worstop his majesty rides forward ; but, by the way, 
in the parke he was somewhat stayed, for there appeared a number of huntsmen, all in greene^ 
the chief of which, with a woodman's speech, did welcome him, offering his majestic to shewe him 

* HaDaiiMhire, p. 93; 
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some game^ which he gladly condescended to see; and, with a traine set^ he hunted a good spacer 
very much deligiited : at last he went into the house, where he was so nobly received, whh supers 
fhiitie of all things, that still every entertainment seemed to exceetl otlter. In this place, besides 
the abundance of all provision and delic^cie, there was most excellent soul* ravishing musique^ 
wherewith his hij^hness was not a little ddighted* 



** At Worstop he rested on Wednesday night, and in the morning stayed breakfast; whtcl» 
ended, there was such store of provision left, of fowie, fish, and almost evei*y thing, besides breads 
beere, and wines, dint it was left open for any man that would to come and take. After breakfast^ 
his majestie prepared to remove; bal;, before his departure, he made these gentlemen knighl^ 
whose names are following n^ 

SiE WiLLiAif Damcourt,* [Cheshire] 

Sir Henrie Perpoint, [Nottinghamshire] 

Sir Thomas Grxsbkt,! [Staffurdbhire] 

Sir John Huron, [Nottiaghamshire] 

Sir Pcrcival Willooohbt, [NottinghRinshlre] 

Sir Peter Freschyille, [Derbyshire] 

Sir Wuxm. Skipwirth, [Leicestershire] 

&R Richard Sexton,! [Yorkshire] 

Sir Thomas Sianlxt.**§ [Cheshire] 



^ Sir Johk Maknxrs, [Derbyshire] 

Sir Henrie Gray, [nephew to the £arl t>f Kent]. 

Sir FRAircfs Newmrt, [Salop] 

Sir Hbkrie Beaumont, [Leicestershire^ 

Sir Edward Lockranb, 

Sir Hew Smith, [Somersetshire] 

Ska Edmokd Lucub» [Hertfordshire] 

Sir Edmund Cockin, [Derbyshire]^ 

Sir John Harpur, [Derbyshire] 



A Ibt of the persons knighted by King James, on his way from Edinburgh to London, 9 
likewise preserved in a volume of the Landsdowne MS., number 9^i art 56; from which the 
above names of counties, placed between brackets, are extracted, and in which the sir-names of 
the gentry occur, with very material differences in orthography : indeed, in this MS., the entry 
of Sir Edward Lockrane does not occur at all, but, instead of it, " Sir Walter Cope, Middlesex.^ 
Tlie copyist, in the text, might follow some roll-call ; and, it is observable, that the name of *< Sir 
John Byron," is written *^ Beeren," as it was lately fashionable to designate his illustrious poetical 
descendant. 

The remainder of the King's journey was performed as follows: — After leaving Worksop,^ 
they arrived, on the 21st, at Newark Castle; on the 22nd they proceeded to Bel voir Castle; and 
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§ Pramm trork, printed in ** London, by Thoona Civede, 
for Thomas MilKngton, 1603»** entituled, « The true N«it». 
tive of the Entertainment of his Royal Majestie, from tha 
time of his departure firom Edinburgh, till his receiving al 
LDndoB, ftc" 

I Although not noticed in the contemporary printed ao- 
oounts of this journey, it is stated, that the king halted for 
refreshment at Southwell, on his way to Newark, at both of 



which places he was very respectfully received. ** He is 
to have expressed himself/* says Dickenson, " in terms of j 
surprise, at the sight of so large a pile of building as tiie cbunAy 
in ao small a town as Souibwell. One of the attendaats «b^ 
serving, that York and Durham were more magni6cent struc- 
tures, James, who, I suppose, estimated the value of evoy 
obfeot by the quantity of matter contained in it, replied, 80«i»> 
what peevishly, in hb Scotch accent,—" Vary wde, vary wele; 
but by my blude, this kirk shail justle with York or Durham, 
or any other kirk in Christendom.* **^Hiilory of SoulkwiU, 
ToL L p. 322. 
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on the 23rd, to Burleigh. On the 27th, to Hinchinbrooke, Sir Oliver Cromweirs; 29th to 
Royston, where the King Iny at his own charges, at the house of one Mr. Chester; on the SOth, 
to Standon, Sir Thomas Sadler's. May 2nd, to Broxbourn, Sir Henry Cock*s; May 3rd, to 
Theobalds; May 7th, from Theobalds to Liondon, to the Charter House, Lord Thomas 
Howard's, where his Majesty ^taid four days. On the lltb of May» the King went from the 
Charter House to Whitehall, and thence to the Tower. Several interesting particulars, connected 
witli this journey, may be found printed at the end of Nichol's Progresses of Queen Elizabeth. — 
One incident, which occurred on the day after the King left Worksop, may be mentioned here. *^At 
Newark,*' say^ the authority quoted by Nichols, *^ and in the court, was taken, a cut-purse, 
doing the deed, and being a base pilfering thief, yet was all gentlemanlike in the outside; this 
fellow had good store of coin found about him, and, upon examination, confetfsed, that he had, 
from Berwick to that place, played the cut-purse in the court. The King« hearing of this gallant, 
directed a warrant to the recorder of Newark, to have him hanged, which was accardingfy executed; 
and all the rest of the prisoners in the Castle pardoned."* How far wisdom was justified in this 
penal mandate of the British Solomon, might admit of a dispute. 

In a following month of the same year, the Queen followed, in the same route, from Scotland 
to London. In a narrative, by Howes, appended to Stow's Chronicle, is the following passage:— 
** The Queen being, in all respects, prepared, accompanied, and attended, as was meete for so 
greate a princesse, being likewise accompanyed with her two elder children ; that is to say, Prince 
Henry and the Ladie Elizabeth. They made their most happy journey from Scotland into England, 
and were, in all places wheresoever they arrived, most joyfully received, and entertained, in as 
loving, duteous, and honourable a manner, as all cities, townes, and particular knights and 
gentlemen had formerly dope unto the King's most excellent Majestie.*' This Queen, son, and 
daughter, of James I, were at Worksop on Trinity Sunday, 1603, when the celebrated Toby 
Matthew, then Bishop of Durham, and afterwards Archbishop of York» preached before them.f 
Prince Henry, the royal heir apparent, died in his youth ; and his younger brotlier, Charles, at 
this time left behind, being sick, and who followed to London next year, lived to mount, 
successively, the throne and the scaffold; and, with whose migrations and misfortunes, thechoro- 
graphy of the county of Nottingham is intimately associated. 

In a few words may be comprised, what more remains to be said of Gilbert, Earl of 
Shrewsbury. He was continued in the office of privy counsellor, by King James, and held the 
chief justiceship in Eyre of the forests north of Trent : besides which, he had neither honours 
Dor employment from the new court.]: He died at his house, in Broad-street, Liondon, on tlie 
8th of May, 1616, and was buried at Sheffield, without any monument or inscription to his me- 
mory. Mr. Hunter, who, in 1809, explored the vault beneath the Shrewsbury Chapel, saw the 
coffin of this Earl, which was made of oak, under the direction of the Earl of Surrey, in 17789 

» 
« 
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and contains the leaden envelope of the body, upon which, according to Dodsworth, the following 
inscription was engraven, and is now prcscrvetl on u brass plate affixed to the woo<len coffin, from 
which I have seen an impression: " llie h<xly of Gilbert, EnrI of Shrewshury, Waehford, and 
Waterford, High Seneschal of Ireland, Lord Talbot, Comyn of Bnd<!iiagh, Monlchensie, Strange 
of Black mere, GifTord of Brinibfield, ClitTord of Corsam, Furnival, Verdon, and Lufctot, Knight 
of the Garter, Privy Councellor to IiIj Ma'lie, Justicu in Eyre from Trent Northward, who died 
the seventh day* of May, A.D. 1616, ngcd 6i." By his will, (executed only four days before hii 
death) he gave to his sovereign, " in remembrance of his dewtie," a cup of gold, of jfVOt) value ; 
likewise a cup of the same value to (he Queen; and to the PrinceCharlesagoldcupof ^100 value; 
besides several others to different menibera of bis family. To his servant, Thomns Cooke, prob^ 
b)y of Worksop, (and who, it will be recollected, was one of the messengers to Edward Talbot,) 
the earl leaves a legacy of threescore pounds a year, with power, in case of non-payment, to 
distrain for the same, out of any of his fee-simple lands. A more important bequest, however, 
aa affecting posterity, was made by the carl, under the following, <' Item, I will and appointc an 
hospital to be founded at 8heffielde for perpetuall maintenauce of twentie poor personnesi, and to 
be called the Hospital (rf Gilbert, Erie of Shrewsbury ; and the same to be endowed with such re- 
venues and possessions as my executors shall thinke fitt, not beinge under two hundred pounds 
a-yeare." The persona) prt^rty of the deceased earl, being iustifficient fur carrying into effect 
the intentions above expressed, it was not until 1665 that Mr. Howard, the herr-at-lnw in the 
fourth degree from Gilbert, began the building, which, under successive improvements and endow- 
ments, has preserved the memory of the Talbots with a freshness and a fragrancy which no other 
monument could have effected. This charitable foundation stands in Sheffield Park, just within 
the angle formed by the junction of the rivers Sheaf and Don. The nuniber of pensioners, is at 
present thirty six — eighteen men and as many women, turned sixty years of age. The men wear 
a purple coat, and upon ic, a silver badge, five inches in diameter, em- 
bossed with a Talbot statant on a ckapaea giiles, twned up ermine. 
In consequence of a projected improvement, in that part of (he town 
contiguous to tlie site of this hospital, a very handsome court of build- 
ings, with chapel, &c. is just now completed, in a more elevated and ' 
elegible situation, for the residence of the participators of this noble 
charity. On the demise of tliis earl, without surviving male issue, tbe 
title became the inheritance of bis surviving brother, 

EDWARD TALBOT. 

llie eiglith E^rl of Shrewsbury, who had married Jane, eldest daughter and coheir of Cath- 
bsrt, Lord (^te. Of this last direct male representative of his house, few memorials remain, and 
of ihese none are connected with Worksop. He survived his brother somewhat less than one 

■ Mr, HnaUr Myt Iba 8tb— I 1mt« fidhnrad hii txOiiaAtj. 
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jear, dying without issue, February Sth, 161 7, when the Sbrevtbmry tide poMed to a distant 
George Talbot, of Grafton, in Worcestershire^ Esquire. 



We have now, by a brirf and rapid detisilf brought down the history of the Lordb of Work- 
mf% to the commencement of t&e seventeenth- century ; i( in this sketch, few local incidents have 
INVsented themselves when more mis;ht have been expected, the reader may be disappointed, and 
Ike writer may regret where he could not retrieve; with both parties self satisfaction may have been 
equally unattainable. With, however, the whole of the preceding period, the history of the 
monastery remains to be connected, and to a detailed account of that sptendid religions fennda- 
iMBt and its noble survivor, the Chorch of Workaop, we shall nowaddiesss our attentioiu 




A CANON REflCLAB OF THB ORDER Of St. AJOeVf^nHB. 

CHAPTER III. 



t\ hatever may have been the means by which the valuable estate of Worksop came into the 
pOBBQuion of the potent family of llie De Lovetots, it is a circumstance coonectiag honourably 
with the little that we know of Am characters, that they seem to have been influenced by a 
powerful concern for the interests of rdj^on, as then understood and exemplified. To the just 
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and humane r^;ard9 which they appear to have manifested for the welfare of those whom the 
arrangements of Providence had made more immediately dependent upon them, Mr. Hunter 
bears them ready testimony, in the brief, but saUs&ctory, notices of the family, which he has pre- 
sented. << But," says he, ^^ the most splendid act of piety performed by these ancient lords of 
HalJamshire, was the foundation and endowment of a monastery at Worksop, for canons regular, 
of the order of Saint Augustine, under the superintendence of a prior."* Of the justness of the 
foregoing remark, the magnificent &bric of Worksop Abbey, with its munificent endowments, 
must at one period have exhibited abundant proof; as even now, the remains of the structure, and 
the record of the donations, are convincing monuments of the zeal and liberality of early times. 

It is impossible, at present, to recover the entire history of a building, the foundation of 
which is laid in times so remote from our own ; partly from the mutation of centuries, but prin- 
cipally from the absence of written evidence on some obscure points. I may, indeed, be ignorant 
of the existence of some, or without the means of access to the whole of such documents, as may 
be presumed to be extant on this subject. Such notices as I have been able to collect, shall pre- 
sently be laid before the reader. 

It is an opinion pretty generally entertained, that the founders of monasteries, in the selec- 
tion of sites for tiieir respective establishments, have paid great attention to, and have been parti- 
cularly successful in the appropriation of spots the most beautiful and picturesque. Dr. Pegge, 
in his history of Beauchief, dissents from this sentiment; and although his testimony ought to be 
allowed to have weight, yet, in this country, at least the present appearance of most of our con- 
ventual ruins, seems to favour the popular opinion. 

The place chosen for the site of this monastery, was not, however, it is probable, selected so 
much for any peculiar local eligibility, as from its being on the soil, and near the residence, of the 
noble founder, who would, no doubt, contemplate the erection of this edifice, with equal compla- 
cency, as a temple of religion, and a place of sepulture. The situation, however, was not without 
many local advantages : it was in the centre of the cultivation of the district, and close upon the 
borders of Sherwood Forest, (a large tract of which, called Roomwood, was the property of the 
convent,) whence wood for building, firing, pannage for hogs and cattle, as well as other conve- 
niences, might be secured. It was, moreover, suflSciently upon the line of road between Newark 
and Mansfield, and consequently of other parts of the country, to afford all the facilities of jour- 
neying and land carriage : to these, may be added, the approximate convenience of the river 
Koyton, not only for supplying the canons with fish,f but especially for the maintenance of their 
mill, an appendage equally indispensable to the town and the monastery. 



• Hai kmihi re, p. 28. line ; and where Uiere wm not a rirer adiiieenit tht monks 

generally bred Uiem in etew% and a /Uk pond b mentioned as 
f Fish were absolutely neeeaary in oonTentual ditetp- pertaining to this monaitery. 
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fVorkesap Abbathia fimdata fuit tertia idus Maii anno tertio Regis Henrici prim. With 
these words, Dugdale introduces the charters of this house, in the Monasticon ; and they import, 
that the foundation of the abbey of Worksop was begun to be laid on the 13th day of May, in the 
third year of the reign of King Henry the First; and this date is followed by Thoroton, and others. 
As Dugdale has cited no authority, for assigning the above as the period of this foundation, it is 
alledged to rest upon the somewhat slender testimony of one Pigot, a canon of the house, who 
composed a rhyming chronicle of its founders, in the time of Eldward IV. In the foundation 
charter, the first endowment of the lay-lord is stated to be made *< concessione Sf cansideraiiane 
Emma uxoris sua S^ JUiorum suarum.** Mr. Hunter has questioned the accuracy of the above 
date, on the ground of this passage, by observing, that William and Emma Lovetot had no 
children, ** of an age to give any consent to the deed of their parents, so early as 1103."* The 
imperfect state of the pedigree of this family, which leaves not only the period of marriage, but 
even the person of this Emma in mystery ; and the absence of all positive evidence against the 
testimony of Pigot, still leaves the presumption of accuracy, as respects this date, in favour of the 
chronicler: nor does it appear necessary to suppose that the children (which Mr. Hunter's 
phraseology implies to have been born) should have been of ** an age*' to understand the full 
import of a grant, in which their consent is asserted, especially in times when precision of phrase 
was not scrupulously attended to, or when, in conventional instruments like the present, the chil- 
dren might be presumed to fulfil the intentions of their parents ; and to this opinion, the learned 
historian himself seems to incline, in another place, where an argument is founded on the defer- 
ence which appears to be paid to the wife of this William, by observing, that << no stress** is to be 
laid upon this circumstance, but ** that such clanses are usual in charters of that age and nature.**-)* 
Mr. Hunter, however, urges another objection, which, if valid, must be admitted to be insur- 
mountable. He says — ^' Alexander, bishop of Lincoln, who witnessed the first endowment, did 
not enter on his see before the 25th of Henry I.'*^ This assertion is incorrect, and doubtlessly 
attributable to a slip of the pen or the memory of the historian, as there is not the name of any 
bishop of Lincoln among the signatures to this instrument. In the absence, therefore, of all posi- 
tive evidence to the contrary, and from a consideration of the above objections, I would submit, 
whether we ought not to retain the year 1 103 as the foundation date of the priory. 

The charter of William de Lovetot, the founder, is given in the Monasticon in the original 
latin,$ the purport of which is as follows : — Be it known to T. ardibishop of York, the archdeacon 
of Nottingham, and to all the gentry, clergy, and laity, French and English, in all EIngland, 

• Halltimhire, p. 88. «eiTe eburdicf and tyUiei, wiUioitt Um eooMOl of tbdr r•ipe^- 

Utc bubops.— Srfini m l)ftkm. 
t Ibid. p. 85. 

$ It k entitled. Carta W. dt LomM Jwtdtiaru prima Utiaa 

I Ibid. p. 88.— i2o6at, biabop of Linooln, waa a witneaa nmiaiferti de ttrrtM ^ tnmtmtu^ per ^pnm tempore /umdaHamie 

to the lint rc^ ebarter of prhrQegCB ftom Henry II. Sucb ietnuwamatteriipii^devoiecaBaHMfaeperJKmefme, — ** NoCum 



attwtationa, indeed^ aftenranb, beeame naceaiiy; for» by a ait T. Archicpiseopo £bori» &e.** Moo. Ang. toL iL p. 50. 
oanoo of the Lateran oounefl, 117^ mooaatariea eould not re- 
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and Nottrnghamshire, that William de Lovetoti by the concession and consideration of Emmai 
his wtfe^ and their sons, (or children,) grants tuid confirms by his breve (or writing) the donation 
which he made to God, the holy chnrch, and the canons of St Cuthbert of Worksop, in perpe- 
tual alms» In the first place^ the whole chapelry of his whole house, with the tythes and obla- 
tions: then, the church of W(H*ksop, in which are the said canons^ with the lands and tythes, and 
all things belonging to the said church : moreover, the fish pond,* ^nd the mill* which are near 
the teid thutx;h of Worksop ; and all that meadow, which is by the mill and fish pond : likewise^ 
all the tythes of the pence of all his settled revenues, as well in Normandy as in England : at 
/nVDora, in the field of Worksop, one carucate of laii6 ; and bis meadow of Craiela :\ and all his 
churches of his demesne of the honour of Blyth, viz. the churches of Gringla^ of Misterton^ %}( 
WaUceringhamj of NarmarUan^ of Coleston, of WiUoughby^ of fVishou, and his part of the church of 
Tyreswellj with all lands, tythes, and things belonging to the said churches : likewise^ the tythe of 
his pannage^ and of honey,^ and of venison, of fidi, and of fowl ; of malt, and of all other things 
of which tythes are wont and ought to be given. And he wills, and firmly grants, that the afore- 
said canons may, truly and peaceably, freely and honourably, hold all these things, with all the 
liberties and free customs with which he himself holds them. The witnesses to this grant, are, 
Egero Sacerdote;, Wolveto Sacerdote, Ilberto Scriptore, Rogero de Lincolnia, Edone Dapifero, 
Erturo Praeposito, Wigero de Sancto Albino, Cont^de Shefdd, Gilberto de Gatef, [ord ?] Rogero 
de Sayendale.$ 

Such is the first charter of endowment : of the progress and perfection of the buildings, 
we have no specific information. We are not, indeed, by any means, to suppose, that the whole 
monastery, according to the dimensions marked out by the remaining traces of the ruins, was 
finished, either previous to the charter, or during the life of the founder; but that he built, or 
devised, so much as was necessary to accommodate the canons, who added to the structure, as 
means increased and additional accommodations became necessary : this remark applies especially 
to the state of the edifice at the period of its glory, which must have been the result of the labour 



* Of thii fish pond, no traces at present remain ; nor is 
this surprising, as the whole sur&ce of the ground hereabouts, 
must haTe been materially altered in its appearance, by tillage, 
and other causes. There is a spring, now enclosed, called 
*' iVfancsB," and a meadow, of four acres, denominated from 
the same ; and from which, it might be presumed, that the 
canons would draw their supplies of water, was it not for the 
conrenient proximity of the rirer, which they must hare had 
to ford for that purpose. It was ^ formerly,** says Parkyns, 
in hb Monastic and Baronial Rffnains, ** celebrated for mira- 
culous cures; but since monastic deceptions hare unveiled 
tbemidTCB^ votaries no longer offer, and, consequently, cures 
ai« no longer performed.** This may hate been the ease: 
mote recendy the well has been resorted to by persona having 
tore eyis, in the cure of which, it is said to be eiBcaeioiis, and 
has probably the common virtue of fivsh cool spring-water. 



f Chrfeb, a manor in the south-clay division of the 
Hundred of Bassetlaw. 

I The introduction of si^ar, for the purposes of sweeten- 
ing generally, has, in our times, transferred the diief oonsomp- 
tion of Aoney fitnn the confectioner to the apothecary : and the 
use of foreign wines, with the distillation of ardent spirits, has 
likewise superseded the melliforous beverage of our ancestors- 
mead, or mdkegUn : hence much leas attention is paid to the 
management of bees at present, than formerly, in Nottingham- 
shire, as well as dsewhere, although some fow apisrles are still 
to be seen in the neighbourhood of Worksop. 



§ So priatwl in th^^M< 
a name derived hom a 
LovdolB. Thomon calls this 
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of many years — f)rohaUy centuries. The church (probably not as at present existing, and 
certainly n^ the exception of the towers) may haye been the first erection, and would most likely 
be finished for the celebration of divine service, and furnished with dwellings for a suite of canons, 
before the deed of its endowment was confirmed by William de Lovetot It may be here 
remarked, that the founder, in his charter, does not use any term designative cf a conventual 
building, but simply ^^ Ecctesiam de Workesop, in qua Canonici sunt'* From this phraseology, 
indeed, the more ancient portions of the church have been referred even to a much' earlier period ; 
but, in this kutance, I diink the silence of Doomsday, must be admitted to be conclusive against its 
Anti-Nonnan foundation. If it be said that the conqueror's record is not in&llible, and that it is 
hardly likely to suppose ^^ a place of such importance, as was the Werechesope of that record would 
be devoid of such a necessary appendage as a ^presbiter et ecclesia / " it may be urged with equal 
foroe^ and for the very same reason, that the mention of a church, had one existed, would have 
followed of course. But, besides this, the chdract^ of the avcbitecture is almost altogether against 
thesupposition, for although the s^^ of the earlier parts is evidently Saxon, yet the design and 
execution of the whole is decidedly Norman. 

If we assume, as the period of its foundation, the date as given above, on the testimony of 
Pigot and his followers, it will appear, that at least seven years elapsed between that act, and the 
charter above cited, as addressed to T. Archbishop of York. Now, presuming that the prelate 
here meant must be Thomas, the second of his name^ and not Thurston, his successor, the period 
would be nearly settled ; for this Thomas did not enter on his see till the tenth year of the reign 
of Henry I. Tanner and Leland, indeed, expressly state the foundation to have been in the time 
of Gerard J Bishop of York, who was instituted to the dignity in 1100: but they have adduced 
no authority for the statement. 

In this charter it is also observable, that the canons are called " Canonicis Sancti Cuthberte ;" 
so that it appears the church had at this time received its dedication to St Cuthbert, with whom, 
according to custom, St Mary was afterwards associated.* 

Of the places noticed in the preceding and following grants, as being appropriated to, or 
connected with, the monastery, some account shall be given ; and as this is mostly adduced on the 
authority of Thoroton, I shall not deem it necessary to crowd the margin with references, for the 



* St. Cuthbert was the aixtii bishop of Durham, who 
died at a great ago, in 686. The ruins of the monastery over 
which he presided, still exist at Lindisfame, an island on the 
coast of Northumberland, and the ancient episcopal seat of the 
see of Durham, still called, << St. €uthbert*s Holy Isle." The 
l^^end of this saint, after detailing many angular migrations 
of his remains, states, they eventually rested at Durham ; and, 
it is said, that at the time of the Heformation, the wife of Dr. 
Whittingham, then dean of that church, and one of the tran- 



skitors of the Psalms, ascribed to Stemhold and Hopkins, or- 
dered them to be taken up, and thrown upon a dunghilL This 
saint appears to have been in great repute, for at the dissolu- 
tion of the chantries, the donations offered at the altar dedi- 
cated to St. Cuthbert, in York Cathedral, amounted, according 
to Dodsworth, to j£12 per annum,— a large sum in those days, 
and only exceeded by four other altars, out of 40 enumerated 
by the historian. 
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confirmation of every statement drawn from his pages, as the reader who has either doubt or 
curiosity on the history of any particular spot may readily turn to the index of the original worir 

Besides the church oi Gringeley^ the convent had other property there, of which some notice 
will be taken hereafter. 

At the dissolution, a cottage in Misterton^ late belonging to the priory of Worksop, was 
part of a grant, made 29th June, 38 Henry VIII., to Robert Thornhill and Leonard Waracappe : 
and June 27th, 7 Edward VL, a close of land, late belonging to the same priory, was granted to 
Robert Dudley, Knight, and William Glaseour, Gent, and to the heirs of Robert 

WaUceringham. — This donation was confirmed by Matilda de Lovetot, as well as the gift of 
one mess, in the same place, of one acre, without the graff or ditch of Gringeley ; and three 
bovates of land, with the appurtenances, which Nicholas Ingeniator gave to the same monastery, 
and her father William de Lovetot confirmed ; w^ith the mill of Walfrey^ and a certain mess, or 
dwelling-house; likewise two tofts in Walkeringham, which William, son of Ketelber, and 
Robert, son of Wlstan, sometime held. Matilda Daynet, (or Dajmel,) 4 Edward I., claimed, 
against the prior of Worksop, the advowson of the church of Walkeringham^ whereof her ancestor 
was seized in the time of King Henry, that king's great grandfather : but it was found, 8 Edward 
I., that the prior had more right to hold the advowson than Matilda. The vicarage was then 
valued at ^8. The prior of Worksop, 8 Edward L, had free warren in Walkeringham and 
Hardwick.* 

Joan, daughter and heir of Henry de Trent, of Walkeringham, was in ward to his brother 
Richard de Trent, who was a canon of Worksop, about 1350. 

In 36 Henry VIII., a messuage in Walkeringham, belonging to Worksop, and valued at 
75 per ann., was given, with other land, to John Beer and Henry Lawrence, and the heirs of John. 

The vicarage of Normanton was valued at eight marks when the prior of Worksop was 
patron : at present, £^. 5s. in the king's books. The Worksop house had considerable con- 
nections with this place, as elsewhere is noticed. 

Coleston. — There are two places in the county of Nottingham both bearing this appellation, 
and distinguished as Colestan- Basset^ and Car^Coleston. As I do not find that the convent had 
any property at the former of these places, the latter must be intended, although Thoroton states, 
that the rectory of Carcolston was not appropriated to the priory till I349.t Hefiirther adds, that 



• Plac. in Com. Notdngfa. 8 Ed. I. rot 5. m. 29. Tanner, thai the patent *• pro eocL da Kcroobton/' was en- 

rolled 10 Ed. IL rot. m. 31. 
t Thoroton, toI. i. p. 242. It appear^ howcrar, from 
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the prior compounded with the dean and chapter of Lincoln^ ^* for what concerned the tythes here 
of Orston soc," for £4 per ann., which, in case of non-payment, they were to distrain for at 
Gringeiey and Walkeringham. Likewise, that John Bellowe and Robert Pigott had licence, 
Dec. 17, S7 Henry VIII., to alienate the rectory and advowson of the vicarage of Carcolston, late 
belonging to the priory of Worksop, to Richard Whalley and his heirs. The same persons 
had another grant the year following, of the tythes of corn and hay within the town and fieldsof 
Screvetofif or Sirettonj then in the tenure of the said Richard Whalley, and late belonging to the 
priory, which parcel of the rectory was one-third of the tythes of Screveton. The vicarage was 
ten marks when the prior of Worksop was patron.* 

The Wilkly of the charter, is Willoughbyy in Rushcliffe hundred. William de Nodariis, (or 
Nowers,) 8 ixiward I., levied a fine of the advowson of this church to Alan, prior of Worksop ;t 
and in IS Exiward III., Richard de Willoughby gave ten marks for a licence to give a messuage, 
and jflO rent in Wishou and JVilloughly on the Wolds, to three chaplains, who were every day 
to celebrate divine service in thb church of Willoughby. These would most likely be three of 
the canons from the priory, to which the church was appropriated, 7 Richard 11.^ 

King Edward VI., July 13, 1547, granted to the master and college of the Virgin Mary 
and All Saints, in Fotheringhay, all the rectory and church of Willoughby, late parcel of the 
prioiy of Worksop. The vicarage was valued at £% when the prior was patron. 

Wishou is noticed at considerable length by Thoroton, in connection with a branch of the 
Lovetots. Besides the church mentioned in the charter, as the gift of the founder, Nigel 1 us de 
Lovetot, his heir, gave to the church of St Cuthbert, two bovates out of his demesne in Wishou, 
one part at Boney^ and the other towards WithermerpooL^ The vicarage was eight marks when 
the prior was patron. King Edward VI., Jan. 2, in the sixth year of his reign, among other 



* The reader, who has aeoompanied me so fiir, will, I am 
sure, pardon me, if, in this place, I interrupt his progress for 
a moment, while I pay a brief tribute of respect to the memory 
of Dr. Tnoaoioy, to whose work I bare so often referred, 
and to which these pages are so materially indebted. He was 
bom 1623, probably at this Carcolston, where he lived, and 
where he was buried. Not. 23, 1 678. His volimiinous histo- 
rical collections were published by himself, in folio, in 1676, 
entituled, ** The Antiquities of Nottinghamshire, extracted 
out of Records, Original Eridenoes, Leiger-Books, other 
Manuscripts, and authentic Authorities. Beautified with 
Maps, Prospects, and Portraitures. By Robert Thoroton, 
Doctor of Physic'* This work has become scarce, and a copy 
of it, I am told, fetched eighteen guineas, at the sale of the 
library of Mr. Rastal Dickenson, the historian of SouthwelL 
A second edition, with additions, was published by Mr. 
Thoresby, in 4 vols, quarto, 1790; and it is to this that the 
marginal algorisms of these pages refer. 



The stmame of this femily u derived from Thoroton, a 
village in this county, where the ancestors of the historian 
seem to have been seated in the time of the Lovetots ; if indeed 
the Roger, #ith whom the Doctor begins his pedigree, was not 
himself a descendant of Nigel de Lovetot, and perlu^ first 
denominated himself De Tk mrv trt om ^ from the soc, or freehold, 
whidi he held. 



t Plac in Com. Nottingh. 8 Ed. L 
\ Pftt. 7 Ric II. p. 2. m. a 
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$ Ego Nigdlus de LuvetoC dedi canonids da Radeford 
pro nlute aninue meat, &c duas bovatas terrs de dominio meo 
in Wishou, unam ex parte ilia qua; est apud Boneiam ; alter- 
am apud WithmercpoU. Test. Roberto de Luvetot et Hugooe 
de Luvetot, et Henrico de Luvetot, &c— iCr RtguL dt 
Whrk$ofK Dod$i€mtk MSS, euvL t la 
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things, granted the church, or rectory, of Wishou, late belonging to the priory of Worksop, with 
all lands and tenements belonging to it, to Thomas Ree and George Cotton. * 

Tyreswell. — East'-Holdj where this church stood, was one of the portions of De Busli's Cond, 
that came to the Lovetots. It remained with the convent not long; for by fine SS, Edward I.,* 
John, the prior of St. Cuthbert's, conveyed the advowson of the niediety of the church of T^^swell^ 
value j€10, to William the dean, and the chapter of York, and their successors, with whom that 
half of the patronage now remains. 

Richard de Lovetot, the son of the founder, coniirmedf the gift of his father, William, above- 
mentioned, to Ood, and the holy church of Su Cuthbert, at Worksop, and the canons serving 
God there : he likewise added thereunto his part of the church of Clareborough^ and two bovates 
of land in Hertkwick at Utvoar ; and in Worksop, the land which was Wulvet the priest* s, and 
Hugh his brother's, (to wit) that between the way and the park, and Impecrqfi to make a holt for 
twigs4 He confirmed, also, his own proper gift, which he made to that church after the death 
of his father ; viz. the whole site of the town of Worksop, near the church, as it was shut in by the 
great ditch; the seat of a mill; with one dwelling-house; (Mansura,) and the meadow of Buselin,$ 
which is between the holt of the church (virgultum ecclesiae) and the water. But on the other 
part of the water towards the north, the meadow and land by the bound of Kilion^ from the water 
unto the way under the gallows, towards the south ; and by the crosses, which he himself and 
William his son, erected with their own hands ; unto the moor, that is, the miry and moist plain, 
(muccosam & humidam planiciem ;) the land, also, towards the south, from the head of the cause- 
way, beyond the plain, as it was girt in by a ditch to the water. In Manton^ he gave the mill, with 
the fish-pond : and all SSosnoick. He confirmed, also, the gift of his mother Emma, which she 
made by his concession to the church of St Cuthbert, viz., the mill of Bolumy with pro- 
perty in Grtngely^ Azaley^ Shireoaksj Hayton^ Rampton^ Nortnantorij Tuxford^ Coleston^ Wishou^\\ 
Bolum. 



• EKMt Nottingfa. 32 Ed. I. n. 110. PU. 33 Ed. I. 
p< i. m. 8* VH. 9* et nw mt wci pemilt. 



t Qf^fkm&Ho Dmmm Bkardide LotfOoi, jmi fimdatoHM. 
" Notum lit univenis smctK eoclesis, &c.**— JlKm. Ajiff, toL 
ii. p. 50, 

\ ** Vtrgultum fiKicndum.** It is not quite obvious fi>r 
what particular purpose these osiers irere cultivated by the 
canons, whether to be used in the fid>rication of wicker work 
in ganeral, or for the watttltng of buiMfaigs or fenees; or pro- 
btAtj for the reparation of their banks and bridges : that Ibey 
wtpre aneiantly a ppro p ri a ted to the latter um, appears from an 
aet of parKainent, 9 Hen. V., for making two new bridges 
near Abingdon, one ^ause of which prorides, '* that every man 
tet sallowH or willows upon the banks, for mendtng of the 



same.*' — Prynne'i Ahridg, p. 561. Several old sallows an stiU 
to be seen in the neighbourhood of the BnMebridge, piobablT 
descendants of the ancient trees which onee composed the abbey 
willow-garth. 

§ Both the name and the looBty of this ancient *' nurfaia 
Utiseft'at,'* may be recognised in the ground now called Tfm 
Buxdl»g$, in front of Mr. Dunston*s house. 

I Richard, the grandson of the. founder, and who after- 
wards became his heir, when he coofirmed the donations of 
bis fiunily, made, it should seem, aome addidon to the on- 
gind grant out of this his kvdship :— Rieardus filius NigeUi 
de Luvetot dedit Deo de Radcford, 10 acnv tarrs? de domi- 
nio suo fai Wyshon — Sx JUguL tk WirL Dod$, M$8. 
czxvL f. 13. 
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Also, the right of common on the whole town -of Worktop, in wood and plain, with thfe 
^ntgates, ways, and pastures: he tilso confirmed to the cations^ the right of pasturage (pa^tion^m) 
ibf their own swine in Rumwood ;* and, also, for the swine of their men in Worktop and Sosivickf 
m many as they shall keep for their own support, free and undisturbed pasturage in the %dlritt 
wood. And i^ in any way, the aforesaid men should tresp^iss on the conditions of this privikg^, 
dvey shall be examined upon oath, and abide judgment in the court of St. Cuthbert He ahfib 
granted that the said canons should have two carts (duas habebat quadrigas) straying in hia piark 
of Worksop^ for any kind of dry wood (siccum lignum) which they should find lying, except green 
and timber (viride & malerie.) 

He also confirmed the land of Thorp^ of the gift of Walter de Hayer, and the grant of 
Roger fais «on. 



This deed of confirmation of all the aforesaid grants, in perpetual almd, to the church of 8t 
Cuthbert at Worksop, and the canons therein serving God, he made, by the consent of William, 
his son, who ofiered it, together with him, on the altar^ for the souls of his father and mother, for 
bimself and his said son William, also for all his parents as well living as dead. The witnesses 
were, Robert de Meisnell, and Robert his son ; Leonius de Maleverer, [Thoroton says it should 
be Malnuers] and Michael fais son ; Henry de Lovetot; Robert de Somervill^ and Robert his sbn ; 
Ralph de Lovetot; Jordan de Revpnel, and Thomas his soki; Ralph de Tortesmains; Fulcd d6 
Traitons; Odo de Eston, and Matthew his son; Nigellus, son of Godard. 

It may now be proper to notice, a litttle more particularly, &e Various graUts in this dpedfi'^ 
cation. Besides his moiety in the church of Clareborough^ given as above, Ernauld Flamang, of 



* Leland 9tif% '< From Wtrknuope^ I rode along by the 
pale that environeth the great wood, caullid Room-wood, by 
the qpace of 2 miles and more, and there I passed over a little 
bridge) under the which renneth WtUbeek water, &c The 
abbay of WJUbttk is about half a mile on the right hand above 
the idbresaid bridge. One WauUey hath bought this wood of 
Ibe king. It longid, as I hard, to Werkentop priory."'— i^. 
JUO. By BMorm, 1768. vol. L 2. p. liKK 

Hiit wood, "so fiu" from belonging* to Wortcaop priory, 
eeems chiefly to have been the property of Wdbedc abbey. 
King Edward L, in the 29th year of his reign, *< granted his 
whole part of the wood and soil of ftoumwood, between the 
wood of the said abbat (of Welbeck) and the pare of Thos. de 
Fumival, extending itself by the king's highway, between 
Wirheaop and Wanop, towards the west, and containing 60 acres 
trf the perch of the forest ; together urith that piece €^ land, 
called CMerion Stokk, by the said wood, paying 28 riidlihl^s 
per annum for all services ; which last tho said abbat had li- 
eenee to enclose, and make a park of, and to destroy and sell 
the wood, and asnrt the soil, &g."— T^oroten, voL iiL p. 380. 



In the British Museum, HmL MS. 4064^ cntttkd^ 
** PUidta Fortiim de Sherwood," contains three or four artidcs, 
in which ^orksop incidentally occurs; a copy of one of these^ 
which, by the kindness of Henry Elliss, Esq., now lies biSM% 
me, is a recitation of the above pririlege, with other matten. 
It appears, finom FUc. de Banco» 19 Ed. II., as well as firom 
the calender of the Patent Rolls, that the prior of WorlUo^ 
had a similar licence of imparcation in the same woodtSM. 
** Quod prior de Wyrksopp poesit assartare et impamre aes 
acras de solo regis infra boscum sUum de Rumwood mftm 
ibrest* de Nottingham.**— CU. Rot. PaL p. 96. Th6«lflle 
calender contains, likewise^ the following entry, under 52 H. 
III. :— « Rex amortizavit priori de Worsop duas c a re etii 
bosci singulis diebus in boseis regis de RumwtMXie ct Ostfita- 
land infra forestam de Shirewood." — P. 41. M. 8. These 
appropriations of the wood appear to have become portions of 
Welbeck, and Worksop parks, respectively, ^rom WhaOcyy 
Uie forst grantee, mentioned by tjeland, the WeAiei^ )>>^i^ 
passed successively through ihe &miliM of d^bomd^ fiboll^ 
and Holies, to WO&atai, Duke ot ^orikn^ in l^dl 
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Claverburgh^ by the consent of his heir Roger, gave to the church of St. Cuthbert the fourth part 
of the church of Ciaverburghi and one bovate in Hat/ton^ and a certain parcel of land in the fidd 
of Bolome. Roger his son was witness. This gift was likewise ratified by John, grandson of the 
above Arnald Fleming. Adam, son of the fore-mentioned John Flandrensis, granted to the 
canons of Worksop all the land which they held of his fee in the territory of Hayton and Clare^ 
borough. There was another charter, of like import, of Adam le Fleming, dated 5th nones July, 
1 244 : afterwards, John, son of Adam le Fleming, released his right to the said canons. 

The priory land at Sloswickf was granted, 27th April, 18 Elizabeth, to Roger Manners, and 
his heirs. 

The mill at Bolum {Bolome^ in the demesne of Gringeleyy nientioned below,) was given to th^ 
priory by Emma de Lovetot, to purchase wine for the use of the mass : as was also the assart* of 
Asalet/^ to make wafers (oblatas faciendas) for the celebration of the same sacrament. 

In Gringeleia, (Gringley-on-the-Hill,) as it is called in the charters, the priory had consider^ 
able property: it was, at the Doomsday period, in the hands of Ro^er de Busli; or, according to 
Thoroton, Roger, his man, or tenant, from whom, with other places, it passed to William de 
Lovetot, who gave, as above, his church at Gringley, confirmed by his son Richard ; who like- 
wise gave, in the same manner, by the church on the east side, a messuage (mansura) on the south 
side, another, for the proper houses of the canons, with a certain space to make an orchard, as it 
was enclosed by the bank; and the whole graff (gravam,) as it was encompassed with the bank, 
and one mansure without the bank. These things Matildis de Lovetot confirmed, and also gave 
to the priory the wind-mill of Gringeley^ with the suit of the whole township, so that the suit should 
be done as anciently it was wont This mill, which was situate on the west side of the town, she 
gare for the soul of Sir William de Furnival, her youngest son, to whom she gave this manor. 
There were great disputes here about the conventual possessions, particularly the mill. In the 
dghth year of the reign of Edward the First, a jury found, that the prior of Worksop ought to 
receive the tythes of the yearly rents of malt, and of pannage, of hens, eggs, and of all other issues 
coming out of the manor of Gringcley ; and that all the priors of that place, his predecessors, were 
wont to have them, and were seized thereof in the time of Matilda de Lovetot, William de Fur- 
nival, and their ancestors, lords of the said manor of Gringcley, until it came to the hands of Sir 
Henry de AUemania, whose bailiff took the said tythes from John, the predecessor of the said 
prior, and the baililB of Constantia, wife of the said Henry, then unjustly detained.f By a special 
verdict, taken in an assize, in the fourth year of the above monarch, as well as from the evidence of 



* An oMoH, was a piece of ground, which was atmari^i f Esceat. Nottingh. 8 Ed. I. n. 72, pro deeimis bran, 

i. t. grubbed or cleared, from mrrio^ to weed : or, according to pannagii, gallinar, oronim, etc in maner. de Gren^^ 
Ific^ds, as quoted hj EDis (hdndL Dam, BocJ ** E«arts 

a forest-phrase for a cuhitatad spot» from the French 
r, to make pUin.'* 
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another hearing, in the 19th year of Edward the Second, it appeared, that Matilda de Lovetot 
was seized of the manor of Gringeley, and gave, by her deed, to the prior of Worksop, the wind- 
mill there : that she afterwards gave the manor to William de Furnival, her son, who had pos- 
session of the mill all his life, but dying without heir, the said manor reverted to Matilda, who again 
enfeoffed the said prior of the said mill, and then died. After her death, John de Vesey seized the 
said manor, and ejected the said prior, and so held it until the battle of Evesham, where he was 
taken. Thomas de Furnival, whose right and inheritance this manor ought to have been, com- 
pounded with Edward the First and Henry de AUemaine, viz. that the said Thomas should 
enfeoff the said Henry of the manor, to hold to him and his heirs; remainder to Edward the 
First; which Henry dying without heir, the king gave the manor to Constantia hb wife, in 
tenency. And the jury found precisely, that John de Vescey, and his servants, did unjustly eject 
the said prior out of the said mill. But this is not all ; for, afterward^ the said prior, 5th Edward 
I., complained, that, before judgment given, Richard, son of Albred, with 40 others, by the com- 
mandment and mission of Henry de Luffenham, constable of Tickhill, with force and arms, 
pulled down the said mill, &c. There appears to have been some ground for these proceedings, 
for William de Aune, constable of Tickhill, made it appear, and the prior denied not, that the 
mill then (viz. 19 E. II.) stood not where it did of old, on the soil of the prior, but two selions o£^ 
on the soil of the king : therefore the prior had order, if he pleased, to build it where it formerly 
stood, and to recover the suit of it by the common law : the prior seems to have done so ; for, adds 
Thoroton, " there was more ado afterwards, concerning this mill and the suit to it, in the former 
part of Edward the Third's reign." 

Respecting this place, it may further be added, that the vicarage of Gringeley, was J£S when 
the prior of Worksop was patron ; and it was granted 7 Edward VI., May 4, to Sir James 
Foljambe, Knight, and his heirs, for which they were to pay annually J£22 13s. 4d. This some- 
what prolix account, may serve as a specimen of the squabbles in which remote grants sometimes 
involved the heads of religious houses. 

« 

The grant at Shireoaks, was the mill, with one dwelling, and, in the same village, one bovate, 
which was Aurwy's, the son of Birxi, with another mansure; and all the ground between the 
water and the boundary of Thorp^ by the way going down to Stiveleia, [Staveley /*] unto the water 
of Holmkar, except the fish-pond. 

In Haytouj was an assart, called Sotsunu Thoroton says, that Henry VIII., in the S8th 
year of his reign, 16th August, granted to Robert and Hugh Thomhill, and their heirs, a mess, 
in Hayton, in the tenure of Thomas Peke, and a grange there, in the tenure of Richard Peke, 
both lately belonging to the monastery of Worktop \ which grange they had licence, 29th October, 
that year, to settle on Richard Pecke for life, remainder to Humphrey Pecke^ his son and heir, 
The grange and lands, at the dissolution, were rated or rented at j£3 158. 4d.* 

* Tborotoii, ToL iii p. S84^ 
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In Ramptotij one fishery. Bampton is on the Trent i and it does not appear thai the Worl^ 
9Qfp fiunily had any other possessions here. 

In his lordship of JformarUon^ one meadow, with the appurtenances. GreslAorjr and Nm^^ 
mankm^ as portions of De Busli's fee, came to William de Lovetot, who gave the church of 
"Normantcn to the priory of Worksop. MatiIdl^ his great grandchild^ who married Gerard d* 
Fumival, gave the manor of GresiAorp^ with the appurtenances, and fVhisian^ in YorkshiBOi 
except the advowson of that church, to Aids, who had been wife to William de Fumival, (het 
spn,) in lieu of her dower, in the manors of Gringeleyj WhUtoih and Gresiharpj during her life; 
but it seems, that, before 52 Henry III., Huunas de Fumival had disseized the said Alda of hflt 
freehold in Whiston and Handsworth.* 

In Thrford^ the convent had four bovates of land. 

ColcsfOHf Wishou^ and Bdum^ have been noticed. 

Thie foUoiNring grant may as well be recorded here^:-^In the time of William, Archbidiopi ot 
Yorkf. wba lived in the I8th year of the reign of King Stephen, William de Clarifagio, and Avici^ 
his wife,, who was daughter and heir of W^illiam de Tanaia, gave to the church of St. Cuthbert^ of 
Biadford, three bovates of land in Hermedeiton^ with the common of that town, for the souls of 
William de Tanaia and Hugh de Lovetot, and for the redemption of their own souls, and of ali 
their parents, as well living as dead : the witnesses were, Robert de Lusoriis, Oto de Tilli, and 
Robert Britt» otStively. 

ipposedj 



tote an indiq3cnsible article; and this was especially the case, in places where coal was either not 
supposed to exist, or where it was not dug; for, at the period to which we refer, very few pits- 
were worked, and the island being full of forests, dry wood was burned generally throughout the 
kingdpo^.f It was, therefore, a privilege of no small importance,, which Richard de Lovetot 
granted as, above to the canons, to collect dry wood in his park. It appears, however, that the 
canons afterwards either encroached upon the terms, or subsequent lords were willing to diminish 
the privileges of the grant ; for, in a court of pleas of jury and assize, held at Derby^ in the 5Sd 

* Tboroloii, ToL iiL p. 179. men, dwelling in Uie YiDage where I remajnc, who hsve ■ored 

three diingi to be merreloiidy altered in Englande within 

t Tlif ui».ofSr«,aewcli^ t|i« pqrpQieiorwarmUi^ae. ihdr aound remcmbranea One i% <ie multitnde of cliiiiiiiii 

ef eooUng, has much increaaed during the last two centuriea, Utelj erected; whereas, in their younge di^es, there wera not 

andf eonaequently, improvements have been made in the eon- above two or three, if so many, in matt uplandirfi towns of 

straotmolitoraBiptaclfik We have lately been wrpriiod by the veafan (the religiima houses, and manor phwea of the lotdl» 

the increase of ofttsuMct in our churches: Our forefidhers were always exeeptcd, and peradventure some great peiaon^cii) 

still mora struck by their general adoption in private dwelling- but each made his fire i^gainst a vvrdotm in the haD, what* 



bouses. Harrison, in his dsaotptioo of Britain, preAied to be dined and dressed bis meat," &o.—irdL p. Si. ^oL L 
HoUinsbad, makes tba SoUowing remarks :— ^ There are oU 
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year of the reign of Henry III^ the prior of Worksop ofiered himself, the fourth day, against 
Thomas de Fumival, in a plea, wherefore he made waste^ sale, and destruction of bis park of 
Worksop, by which means the said prior could not, as he ought, have two carts to bring dry 
wood every day to the monastery. 

Cecilia, the wife of Richard de Lovetot, son of the founder, gave the church of Anneskjfi, 
with its appurtenances : likewise the church of Dinisley^ in Hertfordshire, which, among the don»> 
tions of her husband's father, and others, was confirmed by Pope Alexander, A.D. 1161. This 
Richard de Lovetot gave (when its inhabitant was dead) an hermitage^ in the parish oS Eedesfieldj 
in Yorkshire, with all its appurtenances, to the monks of Kirkstead, in Ldncolnshire, ^^£ar his own 
health, that of William his son, Cecilia his wife^ and others/'* 

This William de Lovetot, on the day of his fether's burial, gave and confirmed to God, St* 
Mary, and St Cuthbert, and the canons otRadeford^ the tythe of all his rents, which he then had, 
or ever should have, and wheresoever, on this side or beyond the sea. It was during the life of 
the above Richard, that the bull, or charter of confirmation, was obtained from Pope Alexander 
the Third. It may not be uninteresting to the reader to peruse the substance of this curious papal 
instrument, which seems to be as follows: — 

<< Alexander, bishop, servant of servants, to the beloved children of God, to William, prior 
of the church of St Cuthbert, of Badefordj and to his brethren, as well present as future, 
who profess regularity of life, for ever. It is determined to grant funeral rites to those who 
desire them: justice and reason aiy^e demand this; especially when piety &vours and truth does 
not oppose the application. On account of these things, my beloved children in the Lord, we 
graciously assent to your reasonable requests, and take the aforesaid church, in which, by Divine 
permission, ye are ministers, under the protection of ourselves and the blessed Peter: and we 
defend the same by virtue of this present writing. In the first place, we decree, that the r^ula<- 
tions of the canonical order, established according to the fear of God, and the rule of the blessed 
Augustine, be most strictly maintained and observed in the same place for ever. Moreover, that 
whatever goods or possessions the same church may at this time rightly and canonically possess, 
or may hereafter obtain, by the fiivour of popes, the bounty of kings, the oblations of the faithful, 
or by any other lawful means for propitiating God, remain fixed and undisturbed to you and your 
successors: amongst which we have thought the following things ought to be specially envh- 
merated: — Of the gifk of William de Lovetot, the founder of this church, the site thereof, with 
the lands, tythes, and all appurtenances. — [Then follows a recitation, in substance, of the estates 
and privileges, previously enumerated in the founder's charter, &c.] — We also confirm, by 
this page of our writing, all liberties and privileges granted by kings and princes, in pious 
dedication. 
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<< Be it so, that no one may presume to demand tythes of you of the lands, which yourselves 
till, or of the food of your animals : but in the parish churches which ye hold, it may be lawful 
for you to chuse priests from among your brethren, and present them to the bishop, to whom 
they shall be accountable for the spiritual care of the people; but to you, concerning the tempo- 
ralities of the said churches. Moreover, it shall not be lawful for any ecclesiastic, or secular per- 
son, to make any unwarrantable demands, or unjustly to impose grievances, upon the priests 
abiding in those churches. 

^^ We grant, also, that there shall be free burial at the same place, and that none may oppose 
the donation of those, who, by their last will, have determined to be buried there, unless they 
happen to have been excommunicated, or interdicted; and' reserving the canonical rights of the 
mother church, and of those parish churches, whence the dead are taken. And when there shall 
happen to be a general interdict of the land, it may be lawful for you, the doors being closed, the 
excommunicated and interdicted excluded, and no bells rung, to celebrate divine service, in a low 
tone of voice. Moreover, when thou who art now prior, or any of thy successors, shall decease, 
no one shall be set over the convent by individual appointment, neither by stratagem, nor vio- 
lence; but he whom the brethren, by common consent, or a majority of them, of sound judgment, 
shall previously have thought fit to be elected, according to the fear of God, and the rule of the 
blessed Augustine.* And we decree, that it shall, by no means, be lawful for any person rashly 
to disturb the aforesaid church, or to take away any of its possessions, or having taken them away, 
to detain or diminish the same, or waste them by any vexations; but all things shall be maintained 
entire, for the purposes for which they were originally granted : reserving the authoritv of the 
Apostolic See, and the canonical rights of the Diocesan Bishop. If, in future, therefore, any 
ecclesiastical or secular person, knowing this page of our constitution, shall rashly attempt to act 
contrary to it, he, being warned a second or a third time, unless he correct his presumption, and 
make a suitable reparation, let him be deprived of the credit of his power and honour; and let 
him know that he is obnoxious to the Divine judgment, on account of the crime so committed ; 
and let him be estranged from the most sacred body and blood of God, and of the Lord Jesus 
Christ our Redeemer : and, in the last examination, let him be subject to his severe vengeance. 
But peace be to all the servants of our Lord Jesus Christ, in this place, by his authority, to the 
end that they may here receive the fruit of their good deeds ; and, at the last dreadful judgment, 
they may reap the reward of eternal peace. Amen. Amen. Amen. Given at Anagnia, by the 
hand of Hemanniy subdeacon and notary of the holy Roman Church, the 22d day of January, in 
the eighth of the Indiction, and year of our Lord's incarnation, 1161 ; the second year of the 
pontifical dignity of our Lord Pope Alexander the Third."f 

*^ Henricm Rex Anglue^ 4* dux Normannue 4* Aqidtaniay 4* C'^t^ Andegavia^ Archiepitcopig 

• This reeoanneiKktioa of forcright, wiUi rdercoM to f BfooMt. Aug. toL iL p. 63. 

dM dcetkm of a rocw Mo r, after Ute deaUi of a prior, was ad- 
mdnhtf cilCTilitod to prerent discord among the brethren. 
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f4^c.J Salutem. Sciatis, me concescisse 4" confirmasse, Deo 4" Ecclesice Sandi Cuthberti de 
Radefordf 4* Canonicis ibidem Deo servientibus donationem quam fecit Willielmus de Luvetoty 8^ 
Ritardus Jilius ejus ; videlicit Ecclesiam de Radeford^ Sfc**^ These words are the exordium of 
the royal charter of confirmation granted to the priory, by King Henry IL, in the first year of 
his reign, 1 154. It appears, however, from the expression, " sicut Carta regis Henrici avi meiy^'f 
used in the instrument, that the priory had previously enjoyed a similar charter, even so early as 
the time of Henry I4 After reciting the grants then appending to the convent, the document 
goes on to state the royal will, that the church of St. Cuthbert, and the canons aforesaid, shall 
.** have and hold all the aforesaid property, with all things pertaining thereto; with all the 
liberties, free customs, and quittances of the Same; in woodland and plain, in meadows and 
pastures, in ways and passages, in waters and mills, in parks and fisheries, within the burg and 
without,^ and in all places and in all things, well and peaceably, freely, quietly, and honourably, 
as they used to be, according to the charter of King Henry my grandfather, and their charters 
who left the donations. Witnesses — Rogero Archiepiscopo Eboraccnsi, Roberto Lincolniensi 
Episcopo; & Roberto Comite Legrecestrise, & Richardo de Luci, & Henrico filio Gerardi, 
Camerario, apud Nottingham." 

The above charter, besides the places already mentioned, includes one or two others, with 
which I am unacquainted, they are " Ex dono Gilberti de Menill terram de Hirst, cum molendino^ 
& dimidiam bovatum terrae in Belh. Ex dono Roberti de Stiveleya sex bovates terras in 
Neuehalla. Ex dono Aliciae Filiae Wil. de Taneya tres bovates terrae in Hermodestan. — Terram 
suam de HerthebyJ' This latter might seem to be Harebt/y in the parish of Clifton, but Thoro- 
ton does not mention any conventual possessions there. 

On the death of William de Lovetot, the founder's grandson, his cousin Richard became 
his heir, and confirmed the donations of his family to the priory. || His confirmation was 
witnessed by the following persons: — Roberto de Meinell, Philippo Monacho, Henrico de 
Luvetot, Rogero Gernun, Roberto filio Pagini, Robert de Luvet, Thoma Capellano, Henrico 
Clerico camerario, Reynero dispensatore, and multis aliis. 



* Monast. Ang. p. 54. 

f The reader will recollect, that Henry II. was the 
frandmm of Henry I. 

\ Such a charter appears likewise to be referred to in the 
feOowing transcript : — 

Adhuc ex r^pstro prioratus de Workesop. 

JPlacita de quo warranto in com. Derb. 4 £d. III. m. 18. 



rior de Wyrkesop clamat quietancias predictas per ch. 
H. I. et dicit quod dicta ecclcsia quae tunc dicebatur ccdesia 



qeatae Mariae de Radeford, nunc nuncupatur ecclesia beatae 
Maris de Wyrkesop.-;— 2>«2nM)rtA MS. cxxvi. t 146. b. 

§ <* Infra burgum et extra,'* in the original. Of the 
meaning and derivation of burgf as used in ancient writings, 
there are various opiniens: in the grant above, it probably 
refers to the castle, or its immediate jurisdiction. — Set CkStc- 
tana Curio§ay voL ii p. 406, for some remarks on the term. 

II Coneestio $• eonfirmatio Rieardi fin NlgeHU de LoveM. 
** Omnibus filiis sanctae ecdesias ad quos prssens Carta per^ 
▼enent, Ricardus de Lovetot, salutem, &c."— 3foii. Ang, voL 
iL p. 50. 
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It may be proper, in this place, to take some notice of the appropriation of Felley priory, as 
a cell to the Worksop house. Ralph de Brito, and his son Reginald de Aimesley, gave the 
church of Felley to the priory of St. Cuthbert, of Radford, in the second year of Henry II«| 
1156. Shortly afterwards, "Alexander papa (tertius) per buUam suam datum XI Kal. Feb. 
A.D. MCLXI., inter alia, confirmavit Ecclesis S. Mariae de Woricesop, ex dono Radul|rfii 
Britonis, locum de Felley, cum omnibus pertinentiis suis." This is from the Monaaticon : it 
appears, however, by the following extract from the register of Felley, that in less than a century 
afterwards, serious disputes arose between the superior convent and this little priory, owing, it is 
likely, to the growing wealth and power of the latter. " John, the prior and convent of Worktop, 
seeing that many times contentions were moved between them and the prior and convent of 
Felley, both because they were wont to receive ten shillings of that house yearly, doe to them 
from the beginning of it, by the imposition of the founder, and also challenged certain sahji 
tions and obediences, and to have interest and voice in their elections, and for these 
saw themselves burdened and wearied with expensive and laborious prosecutions, as well as die 
said house in the like defences ; by the advice and consent of the Reverend Father and Lord 
Godefr., Archbishop of York, released all in his presence: the rest of the witnesses being the 
Abbots of Rufford and Welbeck; the Priors of St Oswald, Thurgarton, Newstead, and Shelford; 
Mn John Clarell, Sir Richard de Sutton, canon of Southwell, Sir Robert de Stotevill, Walter 
de Ludham, Reginald de Annesley^ Galfr. Barrii Simon de Aslacton, knight« ; Sir William, 
rector of the church of Kirkeby, Alexander de Wandesley, and others; for which release, 
Henry, prior of Felley, and the convent of that places granted to the church and canons of 
Worksop, the yearly rent of twenty shillings; which composition was confirmed by the said 
Godefr., Archbishop of York, by his instrument dated at Scrooby, 5 non. March, 1S60, and io 
the third year of his pontificate." 

From the number and the respectability of the witnesses to the above arrangement, it seems 
to have been an a£bir of importance ; and, it is probable, that from this time all connection between 
the priories of Felley and Worksop ceased, except the above obventional payment In the next 
century, we find the junior house demanding inspeximus and registry of their evidences; but at 
the account of this business, although very interesting, does not immediately concern Worksop^ 
and would in this place, too much interrupt the narrative before us, it shall be given in a note 
below.* 

Gerard die Furnival, who had mai'ried Matilda de Lovetot, daughter of William, at the 
ii6i|uest of bis wife^ granted to God, and the «hurch of St Mary, and St Cathbert) of Madefbrd, 

• ** In the yev from Uie incanuuioo, aooording to the Southwell cfaimh, before the oflkisl of fitm Artbdeeeon of 
wa mm and computation of the EngUih cbureht 1311, in the Nottingham, and humbly beaooaht hia^ thai their aneiciift 
<th year of Pope Clemeat the Fifth, Ifay 6^ the prior and eridcncei, whilst they were yet peffcel» ndgM be publiriied 



of the monastery of Felley, of the order of St. Austin, aad recorded; whereupon he eitad air Tbamm, laolor of the 
having the parish church tor their proper mm, tppmnd in pariibehyrohof Kifkby» fik Jobn^ hmdot Amamitlft Kolgblb 
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W.'j the canons there, for the health of his soul, and the soul of his said wife^ and of his mother 
Al<del, or Andduga, and of his brother Galfred, and all their ancestors and successo|r8, pasture 
(^ 40 head of cattle in his park of Worksop, every year, from tlie close of Easter, till the feast 
of 6t Michael.* He likewise granted the right of pasturage for 40 cows, with their young ones, 
uoder three years old, in the forest of Riveling, near Sheffield, Yorkshire : Also, an oxgang of 
]$od in Stannington field, near the same place, probably for a place on which to erect sheds for 
ifie said cattle. The above-mentioned Andel, had not only, for her soul's health, the prayers of 
IJne monks of Worksop, but likewise an annual commemoration, or oUt, every 20ih of January, 
at Beauchiefi in Derbyshire.f Matilda, daughter and heir of the last William de Lovetot, not 
only persuaded her husband to make the above liberal grant of pasturage, but, after his death, she 
gitve a mark of yearly rent, out of her mill at Worksop, to be received annually on the day after 
SU Luke the Evangelist, for a pittance for the use of that convent, who ought to cel^rate the 
wniversary of Sir Gerard de Fumival, her late husband. Her brother, Emulph de Mandevill^ 
vias a witness to thb grant. 



mkA Sir IKlHisni 4e Mmthoip, priest cX Lineoln diocese, whom 
fin matter cbicdf oonoemed, to appear the Friday next after 
the Feast of the Aaoension the same year, in the church of St 
Mary, at Nottingham, before him, to shew cause canonical of 
Inptdiracnt, if they had any ; but they not appearing, there 
was produced a writing which had an oblong seal, of very old 
white wax hanging at it, the impression whereof contained the 
4|^re of a certain woman, standing in the middle of the seal, 
and holding her right hand upon her right side, and carrying 
above her left hand, stretched out, the sign of a bird. The 
(Inaeription upon the) circumference was, SigUhan Zeonie de 
y^ Miame$. The tenor (of the writing) that Leonia de Raines, 
aad Henry de Stutirffl, her son and heir, gave the church of 
Anaeslei, with all its liberties and appurtenances, to God and 
fbt biased Mary of Felley, and the canons there serving God» 
Ar the 'health of King Henry, son of the empress, and Robert 
db Stutivill, and her and ^eir ancestors ; for which they were 
to €nd one canon, and light to celebrate for the souls of the 
tee-mentioned King Henry, and Richard de Stutivill, and 
tfadr ancestors, and for her and hers: the witnesses were, 
William, the chaplain, Hugh, parson of Kirkeby, John, his 
brother, William dc Mara, Alan de Bosco, Ralph de Yvetoft, 
tte. There was another writing produced, whereat was hang- 
ing a round seal, of old white wax, the impression whereof 
contained the figure of a lion passant, and the circumference 
win, SifiUhan Rtpuddi de Anne^ey : it imported, that Reynald 
da Annesley, at the request of his Euher Radulph le Brett, 
gave to St. Mary, and the house of Felley, and the brethren 
of that place, the dominion and whole right of his patronage, 
wiftuli ha had in the church of Annesley, in pure alms, for the 
bMllli (or safety) of himself, and of his wife, and his bein, and 
iirthe ra f ra shm ent of all his parents disparted: the witnessev 
wm9i Andrew, the canoo of Southwell, Drags, farocher of the 



said Reynald, Alan, the chaplain of Suel, Robert, son of Ator, 
Lisia de Barton, Ranald de Insula, William Bretton, Hu^ 
de Annesley, Daniel, son of Swan de Annesley. There wag 
also another writing, with an oblong seal, of old green wax, 
hanging at it, the impression whereof contained the imaga of 
a certain bishop, standing in his pontificals, holding his episeo- 
pal staff in hb left hand, and lifting up his right huid to bleat; 
the circumference of it being, SigUiwn Oaufridi Dei graeki 
Ebor, Archiepi : the tenor whereof imported, that Gaufr., by 
the grace of God, Archbishop of York, and Prin^te of Eng^ 
land, seeing the controversy between Leonea de Rainef, and 
Henry her son, and Reginald de Annesley, and Hugh, paraiA 
of the church of Kirkeby, concerning the church of ^nneslcD^ 
was appeased in his presence by all of them, giving their Hj^t 
to the canons of Felley ; he therefore confirmed it to them, for 
their proper uses. There likewise were produced lettera'apop^ 
tolical, signed with the subscriptions of very many card^ia]^ 
and their marks, consigned with a true leaden bull, (or sea^) 
hanging in a silk string ; in which bull, on one side^ appeared 
the heads of the blessed Peter and Paid the qMBtles^ wit]». 
superscriptions set to them on the accustomed manner; and 
on the other side was coined Celestinus Papa III : the tencfr 
of it imported, that Pope Celesdne the Third took the chur^ 
and prior, and convent of Felley into his own and St. F^Wr*y 
protection, and confirmed to them the ni|e of BC Augwstliia^ 
for ever. " Then follows a specification of property, i|nd or^ien 
canonical, similar to what has been mentioiied before in ooOr 
nection with Worksop. — Regiai. de l^eOey, amd T^Mi^ta^ 
voL iL pp. 271-42. 

* Dodsworth MSa cxxvt f. 17. 
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This was sometime during the former half of the thirteenth century, when the excess of piotts 
seal in some, and the interested collusion of others in giving lands to the monasteries, had been 
checked by the crown, through the various statutes of Mortmain ;* and the baronage, as Mr* 
Hunter observes,f had, by this time, begun to find, that, in the monastic bodies, which they had 
so amply endowed in the first century and half after the conquest, they must expect to find, not 
humble and grateful dependants, but audacious and formidable rivals. They did not, however, 
continues he, neglect to pay their benefactors in the cheap coin of commemorative masses : and it 
was the good fortune of the wife, as of the mother, of Gerard de Furnival, to have the prayers of 
the religious, long after her decease, in the churches of Beauchief and Worksop. 

This growing power of the monastic bodies,]: with a decreasing disposition on the part of the 
nobility to submit to their insolence and exorbitant exactions, were the causes of frequent dis- 
putes between the heads of houses, and the descendants of their founders. It appears, from the 
register of the Worksop house, that there arose great controversies, concerning many demands, 
on both sides, between Matilda, the wife of Gerard de Furnival, and Walter, the prior of the 
convent of Worksop; and that the said Matilda, in her free widowhood and lawful power, on the 
day of the translation of St. Thomas the Martyr, in the SSd of Henry III., confirmed all the 
donations of William de Lovetot, her father, Richard de Lovetot, her grandfather, and Gerard 
de Furnival, her late husband ;§ giving, besides her other favours, "de tota illo bosco in parochia 
"de fVyrkesopf qui vocatur Staddebiirgehaved^ cum pertinentiis, in liberam, puram, & perpetuam 
eleemosinam."|| She likewise gave, for the safety of her own soul, and the souls of her sons, The- 



* Mortmmin, from mortmu mamuj property invested in a 
dtad ktmdt and such as is never again to revert to the donor. 
The foundation of all the statutes of mortmain, is said to be 
UMgOB Charta. By staL 9 H. III. e. 96, it is decUred, 
^.that it shall not be lawibl for any to give his lands to any 
flcligious house, and to take the same land again to hold of 
die tame house, ftc, upon pain that the gift shall be void, and 
Ibe land shall aoerue to the lord of the fee.*' 

By the common law, any man might dispose of his lands, 
to any other private man, at his own discretion, especially 
when the feodal restraints of alienation were worn away. Yet, 
in consequence of these, it was always, and still is necessary, 
for cor p or a tions, to have a licence in mortmain from the crown, 
to epable them to purchase lands : for as the king is the ulti- 
■Mto lord of every foe, he ought not, unless by his own con- 
■en^ to lose hb privilege of escheats and other feodal pro- 
iU^ by Testing of lands in tenants that can never be attainted 
or^ 

f HaUamsfairc, p. 33. 

f Not only among the opulent memben of the oommn- 
^^ at larger were the elbets of this system severely folt, but 
alto in the MMto^ wiiere it was eonotntiatod in the 



tadves of the religious. In the 49th year of the reign of 
Henry III., tixty-four abboU, and thiriy-nx prion, were ma^ 
moned to Parliament, including, among the latter, the prior 
of Worksop.— Fiiffer, lib. iv. p. 202, The parliamentary prior 
alluded to, appears to have been Johm, who was elected abovt 
1260. Whether or not the superior of the Worksop house 
sat in more than one parliament, does not appear: it wat 
found, however, necessary to check the preponderancy of cle- 
rical influence hence arising ; so that, in the reign of Edward 
III., the number of heads of houses is said to have been f». 
duced to twenty-five abbots, and two priors. 



$ Her charter is entitled, CtN^/EnMrfio MaHldii di 
tal/Out ^ hartdii W, de LooHoi, 



*< Omnibus Christi fidelibus banc Cartiun visiiris vel 
dituris, Matildis de Lovetot, Salutem. &c**— IfoMuC. 
vol. u. p. 52. 

I Dodsworth MSS. rtA, czxri., page 140^ b.» givet the 
following extract from the Priory Register ;— Sub titulo Airi^ 
Ita^fkemd, Omnibus, &c Robertus le Sauuage salutem. 
Noverit universitas vcstra me dedisse canonids de Wyrketof 
totum jus in conununia herbagii et botd in boteo qui voe al t 
Stodbinrtbeucd in parochia de Wyrketop. Tctc domiiio Ri- 
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mas and Gerard, her whole land, which she had in the territory oF Wellome^ with the homages 
and services of the men and their sequels. She likewise quit-claimed the canons of all suit and 
service at her court, as appears by the following instrument: — " To all the faitliful in Christ, who 
•hall see or hear this charter of Matilda de Lovetot, formerly wife of Gerard de Furnival, greet* 
iidg. Your community will take notice, that I, in good faith, by my own authority, and in my 
iridowhood, for the health of my soul, and the souls of my ancestors and successors, release 
(quietum clamasse) for myself and my heirs for ever, to the priory of Worksop, and to the canons 
there worshipping God, all manner of suit of court, belonging to myself or my heirs; so that 
ueither I nor my heirs may demand from them any suit of court, henceforward. In witnesi 
whereof I have affixed my seal to this writing."* 

There is yet another document preserved in the Monasticon, being a royal charter of immu- 
nities,f of which the following is the exordium : — '^ Henry [III.] King of England, Duke of 
Normandy and Aquitania, and Earl of Andegavia : to the justices, sherifis, and all his officers and 
faithful servants throughout all England, and specially of sea-ports, greeting. I grant, and strictly 
enjoin, that the canons of the church of St. Mary, of Radeford, and all their men, and all their 
goods, which their men may have in charge for their own proper use, be free from toll, custom 
paid at ferries, and pontage, and from all other customs every where, throughout my realm of 
England. Therefore, I forbid, that any one unjustly disturb them from this time on account 
of this matter, or do them any wrong or affi*ont, on pain of forfeiting ten pounds. Witness, 
Godfrey, archdeacon of Canterbury, at the Castle of the Peak." After reciting and confirming 
all the grants of benefactors, the instrument thus concludes: — *^ (&c.) ratas habentes & gratas, 
(&c.) confirmamus, (&c.) Dat: per manum nostram apud Lincoln, decimo quarto die Februarii, 
anno Regni nostri nono." 

This last-mentioned document recognizes several grants not noticed in the preceding charters, 
and which it may now be proper to particularize. After reciting the donation of all Sloswick^ two 
dwellings, &c., at Gringeley : the whole of Bolum ; and common right in Worksop^ the charter 



airdi Abbate de Rupe; dominie Roberto de Herkirsalle, et 
Reginaldo de Meynill militibus; domina M. de Luuetot; 
Henrico de Suwell; Andrea de la Rivere.— On^. f. 160. 

Gerardus filius doxnini Roberti 1e Sauuage quietem cla- 
nuiTi canonids dc Wjrrkeaop totam clameam quam habui in 
eommunia herbagii et bosei in bosco qui vocatur Stodeburg- 
beved, &c. Test, domino Genrasio de Bemakes..— Ori^. f. 161. 

• This is intituled, « Qimio damaHo dominm MatOdU de 
Lmttiot, dt Stda Curim, 

The witnesses were, ** Dominis Willielmo de FumiTaU ; 
VMxrto de Mounteny ; Hugone de Capella ; Nicholao de Tyr- 
irlll Militibus; iTone de Eton ; tunc ieraporis Coostabularis de 



Tykehill; Nicholao de Ordeshall; WilUelmo de Venelk: 
Willielmo de Gateford; Hugone dispensatore, & alii«i" 

t ** Carta efutdem JRegU HenHd pro imniumme TOmH^ 
This is the title in the Monasticon, from which it would w^ 
pear, either that the preceding charter, ascribed to Henry If., 
belongs to this monarch, or vice vena : but the signatum of 
Roger, Archbishop of York, ascertains the period of the jbrmer 
charter to be the reign of the first Flantagenet ; wh^ Mr. 
Hunter (Hallamshire, p. ISO) assigns tliis grant to the iborth 
monarch of that line. Both these Henriei wen gnbdaons 
to their predecessors of the same name; Henry II. being tfao 
son of Matilda, second chfld of Henry I., by Geofll«y Pln^ 
tagenet, Duke of Anjou; and Henry III. was the too «f 
King John, and eomeqnently gmnd«m to Henry I|i* 
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states, that the swine of the caDons should have free and quiet feeding in Roomwood; and, likewise, 
that the hogs of their men (or servants) at Worksop and Sloswick should have their proper 
DUtriment in the same wood. After noticing the privilege of collecting dry wood in Worksop 
park, and confirming tiie property of Shireoaks, the charter proceeds, **£t de ilia portione m 
Ecclesia de Schefeld, quam Radulphus & Willielmus Sacerdotes in ilia habuerunt; videlicit de 
omnibus decimus plenarie tertiam partem in omnibus, cum lerris ad eandem Ecclesiam perlinenti** 
bu8» & oblationibus, & obventionibus altaris, sicuti prsefati sacerdotes eas unquam melius habuer-* 
not." The noble church at Sheffield, in Yorkshire, was founded by the De Lovetots, << and the 
lythe of the parish, at this period," says Mr. Hunter,* "was, according to primitive custom^ 
divided into three parts ; but these three parts were not appropriated according to the intentions of 
those by whom the tything system was introduced; for two-thirds went to the monks of St Wan- 
drille, from whom, as far as appears, the inhabitants of Sheffield received no services in return ; and 
the remaining thiixl to the monks of Worksop, who were allowed to make what bargain they pleased 
with the officiating clerk/' One of the brotherhood of the Nottinghamshire house was deputed te 
reside at Sheffield, as the vicar, till the dissolution of the monastery.f To return to the charters 
the next items record the church otDineslet/j with its appurtenances ; the property of JValkeringhami 
at Wishou ; and at Thorpj — two selions of land, which William, the son of the dean, had^ 
constituted the grant at the latter place. These are followed by the confirmation of the four marks 
given by Gei*ard Furnival, annually, out of his mill at Worksop : pasture for forty cows in the 
park at the same place, and two bovates, with the appurtenances, at Shireoaks ; two tofls at 
Walkeringham ; and one toft at Worksop, given by Henry de Lovetot : likewise, one bovate id 
Stennington field; and pasture for forty cows and their young in Rivelirij as mentioned 
before. 

Robert de Summervill, the same who witnessed the grant of Richard de Lovetot, himsdf 
gave to the monastery three marks of rent annnally out of his mill at Worksop : after the con- 
firmation of this rent, the charter proceeds: — " Concessionem etiaro, donationem & con- 
firmationem, quas Gerardus de Furnivall fecit eisdem canonicis de Capella de Bradefeld cum 
pertinentiis puram & perpetuam eleemosinam." I cite this clause, recognising the donation of the 
above chapel to the canons, because Mr. Hunter seems to have overlooked the fact, in his pleaiiag 
account of the chapelry, to which 'it gives name.f Next follows, the grant of Thomas de 
Furnivall to the canons, of five marks annually, arising out of his mill of Brightiide^^ the alder 
gnive» called haHf-acre^ and another alneio^ with an assart, called Prestforth : pasturage at 
Knotty and the common of Stannington^ with appurtenances : these are in the neighbourhood 

« BaQsnisbin^ p. 27. chapel of UiU cattle, for whidi he was to pay them five mavha 

ye»».— IT ii lw iii H F> 37, 
^ It maj be nocieed here, Uiat Thomaada Puratval* wiK> 
«^taM a charter, 5i Henry III., to make a eMtIa of hit \ Hallamthire, p. 269. 

mmar hauaa al ShalBekt cnterad into an iflracmot with the 

prior aai coovcnt ef Workaop, Uiai UMy ihould fed hiaa Mro f /Kd. p. 29ft. I an ioadhled to llv. HvMar te *ia 

ebaylahii apd m ckri, to arimhiMrer dinna aemat im <ia toattoib «4ieh k AdWM in iba 
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of Sheffield. Matilda de Lovetot's gift of Staddeburghaved^ in the parish of Worksop, and a 
mark of annual rent out of her mill there. The property in Wellcme; the whole of Gringetej^ 
with the mill and suit thereof, at the same place. The third part of the mill, belonging to 
Thomas de Fiirnivall, at Bradfield, with suit of his mill of that soke ; the property at Hayton-^ 
Robert de Everingham, for the health of his soul, and of Isabella his wife, quit-claimed tb 
Walter the prior of Worksop, &c., the suit to his court of Leyrton^ for the land held of his fee 
by that priory in the town of Hayton. At the dissolution, Henry VIII. granted to Robert and 
Hugh Thomhill, and their heirs, a messuage and a grange in Hayttm^ both lately belonging to 
the monastery: they were rated at £S 15s. 4d., and 2s. chief rent. Six marks, arising out of 
the mill at Bradfield, with free and peaceable ingress and egress at all times of the year. 

The church of St Ellen, with its appurtenances, with other property, at J3//r/on-on-Trent, 
b next confirmed : Gaufridus de Malquinci, lord of Burton^ after the conquest, gave to the 
canons the above church, to which gift, his nephew Oalfred de Paveli was a witness, who 
besides confirming the charter of his said uncle, himself gave lands in Saundeby. Richard de 
Ratington confirmed to the said canons the advowson of the church of St. Ellen, and remitted, 
likewise, his whole right and claim in all the lands and tenements, which Galfred Malquinci, bis 
ancestor, gave them. It appears, that this grant was afterwards disputed ; for there was a fine 
at Westminster 17 Henry III., between- Walter, prior of Worksop, querist, and Richard de 
Rutington, defbrcient, of the advowson of the church of Burton, which was appropriated to th^ 
monastery, to which, also, Richard de Rudington gave and confirmed lands in this Burton. 
The prior of Worksop, 53 Henry III., ofiered himself against Robert de Sandeby, concerning 
the plea (quod permittat) that he should permit him to have common of fishing in the water of 
Burton.* The rectory of Burton, as it had belonged to the priory, with all messuages, mills, 
houses, edifices, lands, tenements, meadows, &c, to it belonging, were granted to William 
Nevill, gent, and his heirs, Srd March, 36 Henry VIII. 

The church, with its appurtenances, and other property at Osbttrton are next confirmed t to 
which may be added the following particulars : — Robert, son of Ranulph, by the consent [of 
William his heir, gave to God and the Church of St Mary and St Cuthbert at Badeford^ the 
church of Osberion — Domino Adamo Abbate de JVeUebcCf witness. The said William confirmed his 
father's gift, as, afterwards, did also his son Robert Walter, archbishop of York, appn^iriated 
ft Thomas de Chaworth confirmed the donations of his ancestors; viz. the gift of the churdi, 
with the appurtenances, together with the lands which Robert, son of William de Alfretoo, 
grandfather to the above Thomas, quit-claimed, lying between Appelhayevedy (Appleyhead,) and 
the wood of Osbertofij which land was formerly in contention between the said Robert, son of the 
mid William de Alfreton, and Robert de Pickbam, sometime prior of Worksop; and there 
was also a fine levied of this advowson, 47 Henry IIL, between lliomasde Chaworth and Jolm, 
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prior of Worksop. This same Thomas gave and granted to the prior and convent, that way in 
Osberton which lay between the church yard of the same town, on the west, and the manor of the 
convent of Worksop on the east, and stretched itself in length from the north to the south of that 
churchyard. Roger de Norton, cutter, (scissor) likewise gave to the canons, all his lands, with 
their appurtenances in Osberton. 

The Robert Fitz-Ranulph, above-mentioned, is the same who has generally been considered as 
one of the murderers of Thomas Becket, and was the founder oi Deauchirf Khhey^ in Derbyshire, 
built, as Tanner, Dugdale, and others, have asserted, as an atonement for the guilt of that deed* 
Dr. Pegge, in his curious history of this abbey, labours ingeniously to prove, that Fitz-Ranulph 
was not concerned in the murder of the archbishop ; and, consequently, that the foundation wai 
clear of his blood. 

Matilda de Lovetot and her husband Gerard de Furnivall, were benefactors to Beauchie^ 
which," observes Dr. Pegge, ** was but a becoming and gracious return for the present of Robert, 
to Worksop," for it appears, that Robert bestowed this blessing on the Nottinghamshire hous^ 
afler the erection of his own abbey. 

King Henry the Eighth, in the 32d year of his reign, July 3, granted Osberton Grange, in 
the parish of Worksop, to Robert Dighton, Esquire, and his heirs, amongst other things; 
together with Gravestone^ in Ox ton, Hardwick Grange, and Hardvick Wood, late belonging to 
the Priory of Worksop, paying for the lands in Oxton 2s., for Osberton Grange 7s., and for 
the land in Hardwick 9s. 5d. To return—* 

The next paragraph in the instrument before us, contains the confirmation of a small grant 
at Wickcrsley^ in Yorkshire. As a specimen of the puzzling variety in the orthography of earlj 
times, before the English language became settled, — may be adduced the name of this place, 
which in the course of half a dozen lines, is written Wilgesie — JVicresie — fVichersiesiia^ and Wict" 
erleia. Radulphus de Wilgesie, and Beatrice hb wife, gave to the canons one bovate of land in 
Wickersley. And Robert, son of Richard, surnamed of this place, gave to the canons the 
Church of his lordship there, with all the appurtenances. It does not appear what led to this 
connection between the remote village of Wickersley and the Worksop house, nor at what period 
the grant and appropriation were made, but probably about 1251.* Mr. Hunter obserres,f that 
the first who took the sirname of de Wickersley, was Richard Fitz-Turgis, who, in the time of 
King Stephen, was cofounder with de Busli of the Abbey of Roche : this person can hardly have 
been the father of the donor first above-mentioned, who was probably a later descendant. Under 
Charta de JVykersleyj the original Priory Register of Worksop, Cap. I. f. 57. recorded that Soger, 



* This prenimptioo reiU on the folknring entry in the f HaUtnuhirc, p. ClOl 
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the son of Richard de Wickersley, gave the Church oF his Lordship there to the canons, which 
donation was confirmed by Matiidis de Folevil, his wife. Next followed a ratification of the 
tame grant, by Bardulph and Matilda his wife; and lastly, the concession and confirmation of 
William de Livet and Constantia his wife, daughter of the above Roger, of the advowson of the 
above Church. It would be difiicult, if not impossible, to settle the afiinity of the above names, 
or the dates of their respective donations. Roger, mentioned above, is probably the same person 
who died 24th May, I47I9 and lies buried in Wickersley Church, where the stone laid over his 
remains still exists, having the arms of Wickersley — a fess between three cinqucfoils, at its four 
corners.* I have not met with any notice of the Convent exercising their right over this Church 
before the last year of Henry III., when, according to Dodsworth : — "The Prior of Worksop pre- 
sents to the Church of Wickersley the 3d of the ides of April, 6th year of Bishop Gifford, 1271.*' 
Again, anno 1329 ; and in " the second year of the consecration of Alexander Neville, 1375.*'+ 

I ^ive the following paragraph of the charter in the words of the original, being unacquainted 
with the localities in the terms of the specification, which appear to have been in the neighbour- 
hood of Oxton. " Concessionem etiam, donationem & confirmationem quas Robertus de Somer- 
villa fecit praefatis Canonicis de loco suo de Givesj & de tota terra sua, ab Hortesikedaie^ usque 
ad Iverstalnif & de duodecem acris terrae inter Schastebccks & Iverstalm ; & de duodecem acris 
terras ad Rogemond^ & de quatuor acris terras Sid Holbeck ; & de tota bosco suo de Aykeland; & 
de tota terra sua de Waterfall^ usq. ad Helmelc/isoey cum comunia de Oxlona in omnibus salvis parcis 
suis cum pertinentiis, in puram & perpetuam eleemosinam." 

The last item, in this long, and I am afraid tedious charter, is the confirmation to the canons 
of the Church of All Saints, at Ctoion, in Derbyshire. In the Escheat rolls, 8 Richard II. the jury 
found it no damage if the king granted Richard de Raucliffe, parson of Clown, William de Burgh, 
parson of Babvoorth, and Peter le Cooke, chaplain, licence to give to the prior and convent of 
Worksop, and their successors, five messuages, and the moiety of three others, with the appur- 
tenances in East Retford for ever, to find a chaplain to pray for the good estate of the said Richard, 
William, and Peter, whilst they should live, and daily to celebrate for them all when they should 
be dead, in the Church of that Priory4 At the dissolution, the Priory had here rents of assize, 
7s. 6d.; and lands valued at j£3 lis. 

King Edward the Second, in the ninth year of his reign, after inspeximus of the Priory 
grants, confirmed the donations and concessions recorded in the same. In the calendar 
of the Patent rolls, under *< Sccunda Patent, 4*c. nono^ Regis Edwardus Secundi" occurs this 
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f The. living is a reetory, valued, in Uie king's books, at 
408 Oi. 2|<L per ann., aooording to .filcton, who says it paid to Recup. Derb. 29 Hen. VIII. rot. 338. pro ann. redd 

the priory n s. vili d. xl a. recuperat da penona da Oowne. 
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eqtrj : — " PerampI', confirm' maner' terrar* ac lib'tatum pro Priore de Wirksop,"* Worksop 
if named among the monasteries, which the predecessor of this monarchy the politic Edward 
^ obliged to receive protection from him.f 

I shall now qotice a few miscellaneous matters and donations^ either oi^itted ip the proper 
plape^ or not included in preceding charters. 

Galfredus Pigot de Conyngburth' et Alicia' uxor raea' quietum clamavimus priori et con- 
yeotui de Wirksop, totum jus nostrum in uno messuagio et 14 acris terras in Wyrksop^ qi}9 
quondam fuenint Henrici de Luuetot Test, d'nis Thoma de Fumlvall, Thoma de Cbaworthf 
WiUelmo de Cressy et Gerardo de Hedon miUtibus,! 



By Dodsworth's transcripts, from the Register of Worksop, " Sub tittdo de Wodethorp^^ 
U appears that the convent had some little property iq the parish of Handsworth, near Sheffield. 
William, son of William de Crespnill, Knight, gave to the canons of Worksop 5s. annually^ out 
of l^s lordship of Richmond ; which grant was witnessed by Thomas Lord Furnival, &i;. 

Robert Escrop de Coleby, g^ve to the canons of Worksop, for the health of the soul of 
Robert de BIyth, his grand^iher^i three marks annually^ arising from all the lands which the said 
Robert gave him in Gleadleys and Woodthorp, to maintain a canon for the celebration of diviw 
service, in the Chapel of St. John the Evangelist Witnessed as above. 

Josceline, son of Robert Escrop de Coleby, &c. with Robert de Blidat late rector of the 
ChAircb ef Mistertpi^ his father, and grandfather, confirmed the grant of the above-mention^ 
liracaeds arising mt of the s^id lands. Test. D&mino Tho. de Fumivalli &c. 

Malbeus Filius WiUeljqii volont^te et coocessione Emmae de Menuill^ uxoris n»eie dedit tcnw 
i^i^dciPf viz.9 ui Aylwinthorp^ i^\» ecele^iae de Radford.$ 

Thomas de Wukerthon, and Raoiett^ bis wJ/e, gave to the canons of Radford» the Churqk 
of Eton^ or Idleton^ with all the appurtenances. Robert, his son, confirmed the gift. Robert^ 
son of Herbert de Wolringtoq, released all his right in the advowson of this Church, to the canons 
of Worksopi by his deed dated at London 2 1st October, 1286: and„ strange as it may appear, 
J;gr smother deed bearing the same date, he likewise settled it on the Archbishop of York. How 
l^e prelate got the better of the prior does not appear^ but he very foon did SO9 and presently 
made it one of the prebends to Southwell, and so it continues. || 
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Hervey de Sutton, and his heir Robert, gave to the canons of Radford, the Church of Sutton 
on Trent, and the right and patronage thereof, and whatsoever other right they had therem. — 
And there was a fine levied at Nottingham, 20 Henry III. between Walter, prior of Worksop, 
and Richard de Sutton, of the said advowson, whereby it was declared to be the right of the said 
prior, as that which he had by the gift of Hervey de Sutton. This Church, King Edward the 
First, in the thirty-first year of his reign, being at Strix>elin^ 25 April, licensed to be appropriate 
to the monastery of Worksop.* It was at this time valued at ten marks. 

Alan de Mering, son of Harvei, by the grant of Harvei de Sutton his Lord, gave one place 
of land in the territory of Mering to the canons.f 

Ralph de Vilers gave to Robert his brother, one bovate of land in Calverton^ which 
Bernard held, reserving a pound of cummin, or three half-pence at Easter: this he gave to the 
priory of Worksop, and the gift was confirmed by his descendants4 

William de Kawres, son of Robert de Kawres, for his soul's health, and the soul of Agnes 
his wife, by the consent of his heirs, gave to God and St Mary and St. Cuthbert, and the 
brethren, and their servants, and their carriages, free passage in his ferry boat of Marnham, 
without custom or demand ; which Robert, son of William de Kawir, (quasi Chaworth^) confirmed 
to the said canons, and which the prior of Worksop claimed in Eyre, 3 Edward III., and had 
accordingly. This Marnham was on the Trent, and this privilege of free-ferry was commodious 
when the canons wished to pass to the other side of the county, or into Lincolnshire, where the 
convent had some possessions. In the 10 Edward II., an inquisition, ad quod damnum^ went to 
inquire whether a messuage at Lincoln might be given by << Joh'is de Baunford,'' to the priory of 
Worksop.^ It appears, also, firom the Valor Ecclesiasticusj (Henry VIII.,) that the prior had 40s. 
annual value at Rushton, in the diocese of Lincoln. This is the Ryston of ^^Liber Taxatio 
Ecdesiastica P. Nicholai,^^^ IV., in which record, the above sum is assessed as a spirituality, 
"Pens' prioris de Wyrsop." The same record contains, also, the following entry : — " Prior de 
Wyrkesop h't in Decantibus. (Lincoln.) In temporals, " Lincoln,' 5. 15. 0. — Grymesby, 0. 2. 0. — 
Hoyland, 1. 0. 0." Under the survey of the Priory possessions in this work, occurs likewise this 
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I 9odfwortb«iTwUi«sub8t«poe of fire mstnunenta, with 
tbe nam^ of their leqteptire witwmm, as ooniiaotMl with the 
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5 *« Inquifl. ad quod Damnum." Printed copy, p. 250. 



g This taxation was begun in the year 1888» when Pope 
Nicholas the Fourth granted the tenths to King Edward the 
First, for six years, towards defiraying the expense of an expe- 
dition to the Holy Land ; and that they might be taxed' to 
their full value, an inquisition, by the king's precept, was be- 
gun in that year, and not finished, at least befiire 1291. The 
reeord of this taxation, is eoiuidered an important historical 
dooument, as all the taxes, as well to our kings as the popes, 
were regulated by it, until the cele br a te d surwy made in the 
96th year of Henry VIII. 
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entry " Ecclia' de Karleton in Lyndryk, p' t' porc'oem — 13 6 8." It appears too, that " Prior 
de Wirkesop tenet unu bovat* terre in Karleton^ in Ldndrick, in pura eleemosina de foedo Robti 
Furnell."* 

I find, from the transcript made by Dodsworth from the Priory register, that the Convent 
had some property at Denaby, near Conisburgh, in Yorkshire, namely, six marks, out of the 
mill there, or should that fail, out of the manor of Denaby. This gift was made to the canons 
by John, the son of Matthew Briton, of Denaby, and afterwards confirmed by Roger, the son of 
John, with some enlargement. John le Vavasor, who became the owner here, as the nephew and 
heir of the above Roger, saw and confirmed the grant of his uncle above-mentioned.f 

In the hundred rolls (temp. Edw. I.) << In Wapp de Stafford,'' the prior of Worksop, is 
said to have part of the << villa" of *^ Canteley!^ This Cantley is near Doncaster ; and the Priory 
property here, was a meadow at Brampton, or Branton, in the above parish, of the gift of John 
de Evermeles, whose charter, executed 1259, and entitled <* Carta Johana de Evermeles de 
Bramptarij" is still extant, as follows : — 

'^ Omnibus Christi fidelibus hoc scriptum visuris vcl audituris, Johanna de Euermeles de 
Brampton, juxta Doncastre, salutem in Domino. Noverit universitas vestra me in propria 
potentate et ligia viduitate mea invadiasse priori et conuentui de Wyrksop, totum pratum meum 
sub manerio meo de Brampton, quod habuerunt de me ad firmum cum omnibus pertinentiis suit. 
Ita quod si dictis priori et conuentui ad festum sancti Michaelis, anno domini, MCCL nono, 
unam marcam non soluero, totum predictum pratum cum pertinetiis suis, dictb priori et conuentui^ 
absque contradictione et calumpnia mei vel heredum meorum, in perpetuum solutura, quietum, et 
integrum remanebit Obligavi etiam me, quod non licebit in Johane dictum pratum, nee aliquam 
terram, nee molendinum meum, nee redditum alicui vendere dimittere nee invadiare, nee alicoi 
aliquo modo alienare infra annum in suo cyrographo de dicto prato annotatum ; quod si iecero, 
totum predictum pratum, sicut superius predictum, dictis priori, et conuentui omnino solutum et 
quietum remanebit in perpetuum. In cujus rei testimonium presenti scripto sigillum meum apposui. 
Hiis testibus domino Waltero, rectore ecclesice de Canteley; Henrico de Beyrton, derico; 
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Jobanne Besacra, [Bessecar,] Ricardo de Happelsthorp ; Rogero de Diikton in Alkeley, 
[Awksley] ; Radulfo de Canteley, et Aliis.* 

I find no mention of Wiseton in tbe charters, but Tboroton states that [the Priory bad lands 
there at the dissolution, rated at £5 3s. Od. He likewise says, that the rectory, perhaps a moiety 
of it, was appropriated to the monastery of Worksop.f 

From the preceding, and probably defective, enumeration of the various grants made to this 
establishment, by the founders and their families,^: as well as by other well-disposed individuals, 
some cono^tion may be formed of the riches of the religious, and the provision which the spirit 
of the times induced men to make for the maintenance of religion. Of the economy and discip- 
line of the monastic institution, it would be out of place to speak largely here : many excellent 
publications on the subject being easily accessible, and most persons influenced by common curiosity 
on the matter, having generally an accurate knowledge of the conventual system. 

The idea of entire seclusion from the world, and all secular engagements and emoluments, 
was probably not voluntary at first, but originated in the peculiar circumstances of the early 
Christian church, when the sword of persecution drove the confessors of the truth to seek such 
places as afibrded an asylum and sanctuary from their enemies, no less than a covert for the 
exercise of their mutual devotions. 

Nor is the history of the various orders, into which the system of monachism has branched, 
involved in much less uncertainty. Of the origin of Canons we have only varied and confused 
accounts : some refer the institution of the canonical life to Urban the first, who was bishop of 
Rome, about A.D. 230 ; others to St Augustine^ who, having gathered a society of godly men, 
he lived with them in religious seclusion; and, when he was consecrated bishop, built a monastery 
for clerks and priests within his palace, with whom he might live in common. Canons were 
distinguished into secular and regular : the former being frequently such as having been deacons 
or parish clerks, and having assisted in the priestly ministrations, were moved to enter them- 
selves into the priesthood, and take upon themselves the cure of souls, obtaining such benefices 
as they could ; the latter were such as led a monastic life, and adhered to the Augustinian rule, 
which consisted principally in three particulars — that " they should have nothing of their own ; 
to be chaste ; and to keep their cloisters." They slept upon mattresses, with woollen blankets, 
gave themselves to fasting, silence, study, and preaching. They lived in common, and did not 



* Dodswortb MSS. toI. yuj. p. 76. b. notice b transcribed from an old heraldic account-book in the 

British Museum : — '< The founder of the abbej of Wonop, y% 
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Right Honorable Lord George, Erie of Shrewysbury."-* 
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admit any person to the habit of the order,* until he was at least seventeen yean (dd. Their 
first and principal establishment in this country was at Canterbury ; and at Rome, in the 
monastery of St. John de Lateran, in the cloisters of which used to hang the rules of the order 
in Latin verse, f enforcing, what they no doubt exemplified in ancient times, learning, 
regularity, and holiness of life. 

The conventual superior was styled the Prior, not as of less dignity than an abbot, for abbots 
and priors, as heads of houses, were usually considered (except in cathedralfl, where there are 
no abbots, on account of the bishop) as synonymout terms*. It has been sufqpoaed that the 
superior should only bear the title of prior, unless the kinggnmted his charter of libtrtiesand 
protections, then the superior should have the s^le of abbot. The Worksop houses althou^ 
distinguished by royal immunities, is excepted from the application of Ai* rule^ as the Augustine 
order, it has been said, had no abbot till the. 15th century, during the papacy of Eugene IV4 

The reader will have observed, in connection with the recital of Conventual property, that 
according to the notion and phraseology of the time% the grants were generally made for the 
health of the souls of the donors, and commonly including their ancestors and successors. Con- 
sequently masses for the dead, as well as the living, constituted no small part of the monastic 
service, and in many instances priests were appointed to celebrate perpetoally for individuals: 
but besides such clerks as had chantries in the nature of benefices, there were others who were mere 
itinerants, wandering about the kingdom, and seeking employment by singing mass for the souls 
of the founders. Fuller says,$ that the ordinary price for a mass sung by one of diese clerks, 
was fourpence ; but that if they dealt in the gross, it was forty marks for two thousand. 

Next to the cdebration of religious services : the monks applied themselves to pursuits of 
literature; and to their industry and opportunities in this respect, Europe and the world stand 
immensely indebted. It may indeed be contended, that learning has su£kred irreparably from the 
chilling influence of claustral impropriation, not to mention the number of invaluable matmscripts 
which the monks have either erased, or over-written with their impertinent legends ; but even this 
allegation must be qualified, by the absence of all proo^ that the art of printing would have been 
sooner invented, or that the materials of literature would have been respected^ had they been 
confided to a custody less inviolate than the sacredness of a monastery. 

Pope Benedict the Twelfth, expressly enjoined readings writing, correcting illnminating^ 
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or iHndiDg books, u «n «*«> 
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possessed eminent skill in the execution of their books; and it is a£Bnned, that the cha- 
racter which they used, had the honour to give rise to the modem snuU beautiful Roman 
letter.* 

These writers were called aniiquarii^ " and were^** says Mr. Astle^f ** industrious men, con- 
tinually employed in making new copies of old books, either for the use of the monastery, or 
for their own emolument" And it is chiefly to the sedulous industry of these recluses, that we 
owe the preservation of so many of the antient fathers, the classics, and the compilations of the 
early history of our own country : indeed, the monks were the registraries of public events, of 
the age and succession of the king, and births of the royal family, as well as the legends, tradi- 
tions, and foundation-histories of their respective houses. 

With so many collocations of subject, circumstance, and place, as must have existed under 
the conventual dispensation, it is not surprising that poetry should have engaged the attention of 
the monks ; and, accordingly, there are still extant a considerable number of their metrical 
compositions, both in Latin, and in the vulgar English of the period. And, although from the 
study of music, in which they frequently engaged, as well as from the daily singing in their choir 
service, it might be supposed, that their attention would have been turned to lyrical compositions, 
yet, from the peculiar provisions of the church, this seems not to have been the case. As 
connected with this subject, it may be added, that, so early as the time of Charlemagne^ that 
species of Latin poetry, called Leonine verse, (from Leo, the name of the inventor, himself a 
monk,) was the admiration and delight of m&i of letters; and several compositions in this, as 
well as the more legitimate modes of Latin verse^ are extant. Of the latter description, the 
satirical poem, by Nigel Wireker, a monk of Canterbury, entitled speadem sttdtor^ and 
reflecting severely on the monastical improprieties of the middle ages, is a striking specimen. 

In consequence, however, of an hereditary attachment to the blood and fiunily of their 
founders, the poets of the cloister have not unfrequently opened a vein of poetry, of all others 
the most unpromii^ing — the Rhyming Pedigree. It was the luck of the Worksop house, to 
include amongst its members, a genius for this species of composition, in the person of a canon, 
named Pigot,| who, in the reign of Edward IV., compiled a metrical chronicle of the bene&ctors 
to the foundation. At the dissolution, the chartularies and other documents fell into di£ferent 
hands, and were preserved, or destroyed from various motives: the poem in question was an 
ancient parchment manuscript, once in the possession of the Talbots of Graflon, where it was 
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seen and copied by Dogdaley when oompiliDg the Monasticon ; in which work it is given entire. 
Although rather long, and, from the nature of the subject, very dull ; yet as connected widi 
this place, and as a literary curiosity, its local claims fairly entitle it to a place in these pages. 

STEMMA FUNDATORUM PRIOR ATUS DE WYRKESOPE. 

Which had that sffiaunce and inspirilioo 

The moDssfterj of Woraoppe first for to found 
Mortest tberto goods thereupon 

Woodes» medues sad moundes : to say s great ground, 
Therefore in spectall, certs we are bound 

To pray for his soule, and his successours 

As we nightly do, and dayly at all houres. 

This was founded in King Herrye dayes 

The first, as we rede after the conquest 
Of William cooqueror, as the Cronides says 

Third sonne, which England mightely possest 
Third day of the moneth of Mars as is cast. 

The third yere rennynge of Uerry aforesayd 

As in diverse Monuments tyl us is oonreyd. 

The seventh yere and six. of WUUam Cooqusroor 

That Conquest this Raafane the yere of our Loid 
A thousand siztie and six, was that shouie 

Against Harrold King, die Cronides aooord. 
And so sons counted it is to record 

The yeres of our, thai now present be. 

How many they are, sane he had the grse. 

Anno MSUeno sexageno quoq ; seno. 
Anghrum Meia crimen temert CameUif 
Dux Normannorum iramii more, vidi HmnUmm. 

Which Sr. \^^]liam* dicest and was tumubto 

In the said Churdi on the noith side. 
On the nederest gree, fer hb hye estate, 

Tendyng to the hye Awter, and there doCh abyde : 
And he gat Sr. Richard his sonne in good tyde 

Which bsiyed was beoelh him under a white stone 

The lefte side TTkomoi Nevil^ and thereon gooe. 
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And Sn Richard gate William Laveiqft alao 
Boryed next the neder gree on the said payment ; 

Sr. WiUiam gate good Molde Lcff»etoft called tho 
Last of that tayle as aunchaunt hath ment : 

Then by King Richard Conqueror was aent 
First Fumivall Gerard, and he her marryed 
That came out of Normandie itreight as we rode. 

Apud Ebrard in Neustria, Normandia WKOta est, 
tumulalus in suo Domini, quod cotukU FomevaUf 
per rectum successionem ; ii pairia atm An^ia 
Existeret pacificata. 

Which Gerard gate Thomas ; and Gerard At 

Good Sr. WiUiam deped also in dede ; 
Which Thomas to the holy lande went for to aeekt 

The sepulture of Christen and thereto agreed 
With Gerard his brother, and there Thomas dyed 

Slayne of the Sarazens Cor Christes love 

Therefore we trist Christ hath reward him abore. 

Then dicest Gerard the first FoumyvaH 

And beryed was in Normandjff his own inheritance ; 
Which this place indued with Lordshipe rojrall ; 

And good Molde them confirmed with good affiance; 
Gave us more to withouten distaunce 

For his saule and hers as Monuments decUre 

Under sure seals where so that they are. 

To report the good deedes, that they did to us 

Right long time and ^>ace they wold haTe, I write 
Bot in special : reward them our Lord Jesus 

Progenitours and successours» and in Heaven them quyte. 
And of their aucceasors further to indite 

How they do succeed by noble yssue 

More under I wfll say in this Pedigree. 

Good Molde was beryed Bioit pribcipall 

Above Sr. Thomas Nemll sbn the higjh aiiteit 

For a good doer meat worthy of iB 

That indued this plaee ; and her hMshand fe Ima 

To reherse what she did» dyrers things aera 
Aa expreased ia afore, it wolde take long spaoe» 
Bol in Heaven therefetfe we trual ta there plaee. 
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When Sr. Thomtu wm alayne lor Chriatet nke 

Hia broder came home Oerard Bg^yntf 
And that MoUe ther Moder gie?ouaiy gan take 

That hia boDea emong hathen ahuld be lancy 
And made hhn retome without more diadeyne 

Agame to the holy hmd, & hia bonea home brought 

Aa it waa Goddea wiH, that him dere hofjtA. 

Then tumulale here in NoUinghamMre 

At Wyrkioppe the north aide of thia Mynater 
With hia hehne on hia hede will enquere 

With predoua atonea that were aometyme aet aere. 
And a noble Charbunde on him doth he here 

On hia hede to aee they may who ao will 

Of my writing witneaa for to lulfiO. 

Sr. Gerard on the aouth aide under a Merbfl atone 

Next St. PeUrs Chappdl ia beried alao, 
And Sr. WSUam ther brother both fleah and bone 

In our Lady Chappell waa beried even tho. 
In the mi4at of the Chappell, good MaUe a little fro 

Wyftofirat S.Jokn Fotfrntoaff that waa ; 

Which fareaaid Sr. WiU. waa greatly endued with graeei 

For five Canddla petpetuaD tn that Chi^ 

He ordeyned to brynne afiore our Lady; 
And mych more he ordeyned aa we herd tell 

Aa hia aunceatrie afore had done worthely 
And here lyeth timinlale fiill worBhipAill 

AU in fireeatone^ and on him ta write 

Theae fwaaa here diat thua are indite. 



Me memonms palky emUu cumriiqt oMe 
De FtmnmaOe pro WOUdmo rcgo petdks 

Then Thomas gat I%omat which baiyed waa 
At thebaae fi)ot*Fryeia in the town ofDioMoifer; 

And Thomas got Gtrardf thia ia the caaa 
Beryedat Wyrksoppe^ in thia place here 

In aeynt Mary Chappell whidi doth noght appen 
Under the atalL n nihrng imi tKe hade 

or ihii Thnw^i-MOM n MM IngA Hid Imit. 
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Then Gerard gate Tkonuu and William his broder 
Which Thomas 8terne and right hasty man. 

The hasty FoumivaUy but he was good founder 
To the place of Wyrksoppe in his time than ; 

Which had none yssue from him that ran 
But of his broder Sr. William foresaid 
And from him dame Jone certs was conveyd. 

• 

Which foresaid Thomas on the north side is Uiyde 
In a tumbe of Akibaster above the hye Quere, 

And William of the south side enens him is seid. 
Here these two breder are beried in fere. 

This Thomas Neoill first gan appere 
Brother that was to Erie Westmaryland 
By name Johanne^ Lord Foumivall we understand ; 

And he maryed dame Johane^ daughter to Sr William ; 

And they had a doghter, dame Molde that higbt 
With which doghter maryed the most noble of lame 

Sr. John Talboit wairyour that noUe Knight, 
Here alterats the name, as we have in sight 

Of Foumivalls to TalbotSf knyt both in one, 

Loveiots and Foumivalls to the TMais thus gone. 

Dame Johane u beryed aboven the hye Quere 
Next Thomas Neville that was her husband. 

In Alabaster an ymage Sr. Thomas right nere 
As he is tumulate on his right hand ; 

And by her daughter Molde we understand 
Went owt the FoumivallSf as by their name 
As Laoetqfis by dame Molde aftm did the same, 

And Sr. Thomas Nevill Tieasorer of England 
Aboven the Quere is tumulate, his tumbe is to see 

In the Middes for most royall there it doth stand : 
And his doghter Molde of right hye degree. 

In saynt Mary Chi^pell tumulate lyeth ahee 
Afore our blessed Lady, next the Stall side 
There may she be seene, she is nd to hyde. 

Whom Sr. John the noble Totto^ maryed 
And had by her three sonoes by natmal yHue ; 
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First JTiomas which dicest right yonge in dede» 

And then John TalbotCy who so it knewe 
And Sr. Christqfery no mo by that Pedegrue: 

Which Sr, John TalbotCy first Sr, John FournixHiUp 

Was most worthie warriour we reade of all : 

For by his knighthode, and by his chivalrye 

A Knight of the Garter first he was made ; 
And of King Henry sixt, Erie Scronesberye 

To which Sr. John his sonne succession hade 
And his noble successours now thereto sade 

God give them good speede in their progresse 

And Heaven at their end both more and lease. 

The live to report of this foreseid Lorde 

How manly he was and full chivalrosey 
What deedes that he did, I cannot by worde 

Make rehersall by meter ne prose : 
How manly^ how true, and how fiunose 

In Ireland^ France^ Normandy^ Gyon^ and Gascone 

His pere so lang renyng I rede of none. 

When he was no more bot xvi yere of age 

By Sr. Thomas Nevill Lord FoumivaU 
He was sent to Ireland^ and there right sage 

He quyt him full manfully in that land over alL 
Both Castles and Townes he got there royall. 

Lord FoumixHdl was by the said NevUlt daughter 

And after Lord Talbot by his Progenitor. 

Which while he reigned was most knight 

That was in this Realme here many yere 
Most dughty of hand, and feresest in fight 

Most drede of all others with Frenchmen of werre : 
In Irdandy France^ Gyon ; whose saule God absolve 
And bring to that blyss, that will not dissolve.* 

For speciall remembrance moreover also 

His Sonne Sr, John Talbot have we in mynde 

To whom dame Elizabeth was maryed tho 
The Erie daughter said of Ormunde we finde : 

* A line is omitted in thii itanis, eitbtr by the poet or his tianseriber] 
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Which John Erie was of Shrcvuber^ we finde 
And true succeauon of bis Father afoie 
The second Erie sajd of Skronabery that wore. 

And they had fiure yssue 6om them proeedynge 

Sr. John, James, and (xilbert, and Christopher saide 
With doghters royall they fiirth gan bring 

And thus theire succession to us is conveyde: 
Which Sr. John^ Erie second is tumidate and layde 

In our Lady Quere, al Northampton dayne 

The tenth day cliJulyt it is not to lane. 

[Hii versus super Tnmbam suam.*] 

By bis moder his son is at the ix^ degree 

From Gilbert BekH fiuler that was 
To seynt Thonuu of CtLnUrbwryy by the Ormunde$ say we 

The more as we trust shall fortune his grMe : 
With Duke of Buckingham dogbter wbidi maryed was 

Thiid Sr John Talbot, and Erie Skrevesberyf 

Which gat George Talboi^ ne farther can I. 

This process one PigoU bretely thus saith 

If any can say more it is corrigible 
To their better avise I me bequatth 

To make it in matter more intelligible. 
That none to my knowledge should be feigotten 
But remembrance lineal diuld be fi)rriiotten. 

These sauls, rehersed in general afore. 

Have in remembrance what man so tbow be ; 

Have piety, and pray for theim evermore. 
Say Paler Noster^ with this saktation Ave : 

And if thou a Clerk be» for there bye degree, 
Say De pr^ktuHi withouten disdeyne. 
For them and all christen, that suffles pane. 



* He bcra pvm the insoripciong from the comb of the bj a prodigy :— ^ Li$ Ihmkmg J ok mmn Tdbotj ComtM &db- 
•eeond Sari of S hi ew i b ur y , wUeh are afterwardi truiaeribed. jm toinit, lurfw fidt m vigM 8. Lmdm FtryMu, ^ MofyKt, 

€umo MmhhmL tnatUBKio ifluubigtfttttwio ^[itodtogttmio ocUwo% Jui 

f Thif John Talbot waa born oo the ere of the fertital of herA o^w ortef IMmtaUmf t •dL qmmtd hard poH mediam not- 
A. Xncf, 1446; and, if wamajbdierethetcatimoajof aoote, tern, qmidam aimplex C a mmi eu M audimt vooemf per amret $ma» pro- 



•ppoidad to the Chrookb, hii biith ww not oBaooonpanMd ctimtm^ ^ ihi \U\iu QMiitimmcdmJ}to^ Amgtiu." 
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We have noticed the foundaticm of this religious house by the ancestors of one of the noblest 
families in the kingdom; we have detailed the specbBcations of that property out of which its mu- 
nificent revenues were chiefly drawn ; it now remains that we record the history of its dissolution, 
in common with the other monasteries in this kingdom. In doing this, it is very difficult for the 
historian to forbear taking up the pen of the moralist for a moment; nor is it less difficult, in any 
reflections which we may make on that important event, which swept away at one stroke, a mass 
of ecclesiastical power which had been accumulating for ten centuries, to avoid exaggeration of 
comment on the vices of the monks, or the virtues of the monarch who ejected them ; for, after all, 
the former might have somewhat less of evil attaching to them as a body ; as the latter had as- 
suredly not more of personal good qualities, as a man, than is generally supposed. That the sup- 
pression of these houses of religion, as they were called, was an event fraught with incalculable ad- 
vantage to the country in every point of view, there can be no doubt. Their great and growing 
revenues not only tended to invest the richest portions of the kingdom in fnortmain^ but to exempt 
from imposition and labour, the best portion of the community; the consequence was, the religious 
became avaricious, insolent, and vicious. With the secular, or parochial clergy, they lived in per- 
petual hostility, and these clerks they generally retained on their own terms to do the duties of 
those cures, of which themselves received the benefit : for they had an almost unbounded influ- 
ence from the numerous advowsons in their hands, or appropriations of churches to the monas- 
teries. Indeed, Bishop Kennet says,* that at one time about one half of the parish churches in 
England, were in the hands or power of cathedral churches or monasteries. These evils to society 
were only exceeded by the corruption within doors, for, notwithstanding the apparently mortify- 
ing peculiarities of the monastic institution, were designed to militate against irregularity of life^ 
yet the licentiousness of the devotees has passed into a proverb. 

One thing we cannot but observe ; however little communities may regard it, and historians, 
in general, be disposed to overlook the fact, — that it is the prerogative of God to bring good out 
of evil, by causing the wicked to chastise one another, and thus making even the wrath of man to 
praise Him. It is only when we acknowledge this principle, that we can account for the fact, that 
one of the most imperious and uxorious monarchs that ever filled the throne of Britain, became 
the instrument of efiecting the most glorious moral reformation ever witnessed. Nor let it be 
imagined, even by those least competent to judge upon this subject, that it was left for the six- 
teenth century, to witness first, and first incur the opprobrium of seeking to diminish, the exorbi- 
tant rapacity of the monks, however equally unjustifiable may have been the cupidity of those who 
sighed for their possessions. With the reign of Richard IL ended the grand era of monastic en- 
dowments ; and his successor Henry IV. was only prevented by the powerful appeal of the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, from laying his hands upon the temporalities of the clergy. He promised 
not only to forgo his intentions, but declared that he would leave the church better than he found 
it : thus, says Sir H. Spelman, ** that hideous cloud of confusion, which hung over the head of 

* Case of AppropriatioDs, pp. 18^ 19. 
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the clergy, vapoured suddenly at this time into nothing. Yet did it lay the train that Henry V. 
did make a sore eruption, and in Henry VIII.'s time blew up the monasteries.''* 

<< King Henry the Eighth," says Weever, <* upon occasion of delay made by Pope QernefU 
the Seventh, in the controversy betwixt him and Queen Katharine, and through displeasure of 
such reports as he heard had been made of him to the court of Rome : or else pricked forward by 
some of his counsellors, to follow the example of the Germans, caused proclamation to be made 
on the eighteenth day of September, Anno, reg. 22, forbidding all his subjects to purchase, or at- 
tempt to purchase, any manner of thing from the court of Rome, containing matter prejudicial 
to the high authority, jurisdiction, and prerogative royal of this realm; or other hindrance and 
impeachment of the king's majesties noble and virtuous intended purposes. Upon pain of incur- 
ring his highness's indignation and imprisonment ; and further, punishment of their bodies for 
their so doing, at his Grace's displeasure, to the dreadful example of all others."f 

This hostile proclamation was followed by a succession of Parliamentary enactments, abro- 
gating all acknowledgment of the authority of the see of Rome, and eventually forbidding, under 
severe penalties, the continuance of the appellation of Pope to the head of the Catholic Church, 
but ordering that he should only have, in this country, the style of Bishop ofRomej leaving to the 
king the power of correcting all ecclesiastical abuses by his own authority. In a following parlia- 
ment, they granted to Henry and his heirs, the first fruits and tenths of all ^iritual dignities and 
promotions, and presently the king's title of Defender of the Faiths and supreme head of the 
church of England and Ireland, was fully ratified, anddeclared to be annexed for ever to the imperial 
crown. This, as might be expected, produced open war in the country ; the priests, both secular 
and regular, in their pulpits, preaching the jurisdiction of the pope, while the nobility and others, 
for various reasons, set themselves to forward the reformation. Various mandatory letters of the 
king were issued, containing orders and instructions to the executive, how they should act under 
these circumstances. These letters, and the history of the times, exhibit alike the imperious tem- 
per of Henry, the persistency of the clergy, and the sad declension of all parties, from the primi- 
tive excellence of vital Christianity. 

That the destruction of the monasteries should follow, was a matter of course^ in the coun- 
sels and the determination of the king ; the success of an experiment of suppression, on a small 
scale, was indeed before him, in the case of Henry V. and the alien priories; but how to effect 
this perilous and unprecedented achievement, required no less the prudence and vigilanoe, than 
the decision of the government To give the necessary colour to a pretext for this summary 
measure, visitors were appointed to go to the different religious houses in the kingdom, and make 
inquiries on the spot,^ and among the brethren, concerning the abuses of the convent. The in- 
structions given to these visitors were of such a nature, that while, from the whole of the items 



• Speliiuui*t Hilt. SMril«g«, p. 169. f Dit. FinL Mon. p. 79. 
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of inquiry, we may infer the sad declension of religious discipline, we perceive with no less clear- 
ness, with what certainty the delinquents would be entangled in the meshes of such a net From 
the Book of the Visitation of Abbies, preserved in the Ashmolean Collection at Oxford, as well as 
from various documents in the British Museum, the zeal with which these visitors discharged their 
task, is abundantly manifest.* 

The consequence of this visitation was an act, 27 Henry VIII., by which ** all and singular 
such monasteries, priories, and other religious houses of monks, canons, and nuns, of what kinds 
of diversities of habits, rules, or order soever they be called or named, which have not in lands, 
tenements, rents, tythes, portions, or other hereditaments above the clear yearly value of two hun- 
dred pounds," were dissolved. There is reason to believe, that in these corrupt times of clerical 
manners, that the licentiousness of the regulars was not universal ; indeed, in the preamble to the 
above statute is the following declaration, that, <^ In the greater monasteries, thanks be to 
God, religion is right well observed and kept up." 

Brief, however, was the respite which this commendation produced to the larger monasteries, 
the destruction of which were, no doubt, even now decreed in the royal purpose. Worksop 
priory, notwithstanding its valuation above the minimum rate of salvation, seems to have been ad- 
judged one of the lesser houses, and therefore fell with the first storm, for, in the year after pass^ 
ing the above act, the king^s commission, of four persons, arrived at Worksop, and on exhibiting 
their warrant received the full and peaceable surrender of that house, from the prior and fifteen 
brethren, on the 15th November, 1539.f At this period, its annual value, according to Speed, 
was ^302 6s. lOd.; Dugdale, j6289 158. 



* There is in the Cotton Library, a letter from Riehard 
Layton to Cromwel], praying that Dr. Lee and himself may 
be oommisBionen for visiting the monasteries in the north of 
England. This is followed by another, desiring that he may 
be appointed visitor in York diocese, and Blitheman, to be his 
registrar ; and that Dr. Lee may, at the same time, visit other 
places. This is the man whose furious conduct, in surround- 
ing Lavenden abbey, and catching the abbot's concubine, is 
recorded by himself, in a letter preserved in the British 
Museum. 

f The original letter, from the commissioners to the 
secretary, detailing the focts of their proceedings in the disso- 
lution of this and some other houses, is in the Briti^ Museum. 
The following is a transcript :— 

" Owre moste ainglere good lorde, owre bowden dewties 
lowlie premysede, pleas yt youre honorable lordeshippe to 
be advertisede, we have laytlye receyved youre letters, con- 
teigninge the king's maiesties pleasure anempsce the ordere of 
leed belles apperteanynge to such bowses off religion oon- 



teanyde in the king's graces letters comissional to us addressed, 
whereof we have allredye comytte the salve custodie to sub- 
standal honeste persons hable too answer therefoore, and have 
not solde, ne intended to sell, anye percell thereof. We have 
qwyetlye takine the surrenders and dissolvyd the monasteries 
off Wyeresoppe, Monckebreary, Sancte Androos, at Yorke, 
ByUmde, Ryvaille, Kyrkeham, and Ellerton, the freers at 
Tykhill, Doncastere, Pontefracte, and the dtie of Yorke, 
where we perceyved no murmure ore gruge in anye behalf but 
were thanckefiiUye receyvede, as we shall within vi dayes 
more playnlie certefye yor lordeshippe. And where it haitbe 
pleasyd youre lordediippe too write fore resyvinge of leed and 
belles at Bolton, in Chvioly there is as yet noo suche commis- 
sion cumynge to owre handes, as Jktu knowethe whoo preserve 
yor lordeshippe in helthe and honour. At Yorke, the xvthe 
daye of Decembre.— Your lordeshippe's humble bounden 
orators^ 

« GEORGE LAWSON, 
« RYCHERD BELASSEZ, 
« WILLM. BLITHMAN, 
" JAMES ROKEBY." 
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From the date of its first erection, according to the common aoooont, until the period of its 
dissolution, the priory will be found to have existed 456 years. 

A CATALOGUE OF THE PRIORS OF WYRKSOF.* 



Temp* ConfixTD* Cleet. 



Frioresloci. 



About 1180. 

Do. 1196. 

Do. 1200. 

Do. 1233. 

Do. 1253. 

Do. 1260. 

Do. 1288. 

* 

2 Nod. November, 1303. 
11 Kal. April, 1313. 

1396. 



22 April, 1404. 

Occurs — — 1457* 
11 Odober, 1463. 

13 July, 1518. 

14 Febnuu7, 1522. 



William. 

Stephen. 

Henry. 

Walter de Leirton. 

Robert de Pikebom. 

John. 

Alan de London. 

Fr. Job. de Tikehill Can'cus de Wyrksop. 
Fr. Robt. de Carleton Can'cus, Ibtd. 

F. Job'es. 

Fr. Rog. de Upton Can'cua. 
Fr. Job. de Lagbton Can'cus, cui bulla pro defisctu 
taliu. 

Fr. Carolus Flemyng. 

Fr. WiU. Acworth prior de Felley. 

Fr. Robi. Warde. 

Fr. Tho. Gateford prior de Felley. 

Fr. Nic. Storth Can'cus de Wyrksop. 



Resigned, 1300. 
Per amoTst. 



Per mort. 



Per resig. 



Per mort. 



Living, 1528. 



To the above list must be added, Thomas Stokkes, the last prior, who, on the dispersion of 
his convent, had a pension of j650 per annum assigned him, which he enjoyed in 1553, at which 
period there remained in charge, the following pensions, together with j£4 in fees, and jfiI5 in 
annuities, viz. : — 

George Ozley — William Nutter-Richard Aaheby each £6 per annum. 

L. Stachbom— Thos. Richardson — Geo. Bamsley — 

Alexander Brooke — Edmond Robinson — Thomas Bedall each £5, £6, £8 per annum. 

James Windebank — Richard Armsland— each £4 per annum. 

Chris. NasUine^-William Whit e e ach £2 per annum. 

Mr. Hunter, in his Hallamshire, has given a catalogue of the Ticars of Sheffieldy upon which 
he remarks, ** We may remark a quick succession in the vicai^ge^ in the times before the Refor- 

• Of this eatalogue, Uie first six namee, with the dates, are from Brown Willis; the nmaindflr tarn Tone's M8. 
CoUec t ioa% In the enstodj of the dean and chapter of York. 
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liifttton^-^twenty*tbree incumbenis in the space of two hundred and fifty years. They wiere'iill 
canons of Worksop; Upton, one of them became prior of liis house ;'^ and he might bavsaddtd 
fllokiks also) who was instituted to the vicarage, March 2d, 1512, and resigned iiis benefice^ a^er 
incumbency of seven years. 



It may be edded, that at the dissolution, the monastery had six bdls ; and, moreaver, diat 
ibe convent iiad plate and jewels, to the amount of 250 ounces ; these things, with the lead, besides 
!9tbe»* property sold on the spot, were necounted for to the office «f augmentation, a.counCithen 
established for the increase of the royal revenues.f 

The books were variously disposed of; ipany, it may be presumed, met t]iie(iBamBDKMi>fiiife i^f 
conventual literature, so loudly bewailed by contemporary wrilei^ ;% ibis twould jespcdiaUy be' ibe 
case with the missals, and other service-books; of the documents existing in his time. Tanner 
gives the following account : — 

" Registrum de Wirksop^ olim in bibU Seldoniana^ hujus apographum per St. Lo Kniveton^A. T. 
Thorotov. 

" Regisintnif penes Geo, Lascelles de Kniveton in com. Notting. 

** Rgis/roj cartas^ roitdas curice^ etc. penes Thomam ducem Norf. 

" Registrum de Wirkesop olim penes Thomam com Pembrock.** — Vincent MS. n. 218. 

It is gratifying, in conclusion, to record, that what the dissolution spared of the establish- 
ment, whose vicissitudes we have atteinpted to detail, fell into the hands of the direct descendant 
of one of the original founders. King Henry the Eighth, on the 22d November, 1542, and in the 
S3d year of his reign, " in consideraco man'ii 4f rectore de Farnham^* granted to Francis, son of 
George, fourth Earl of Shrewsbury, the whole site and precinct of the monastery or priory of 

* Hallamshire, p. 153. | John Bale, who, in 1549, gave a translation of Leland*i 

Itinerary, gives the following account in his preface to thai 

f The following items are from a tabular statement by work :— " A greate nombre of them whycfa purchased thon 

Dodsworth:— • superstycyouse mansyons, reserued of those lybrayre bokes^ 

some to serve thyer jakes, some to scour theyr candelstycke% 

Name of the Abbot, &c.,&the Keeper.. Worksopp. £. of Salope. and some to rubbe their bootes : some they sold to the grossen 

Clear value jC291 9 4 and sope-sellers, and some they sent ouer see to the bok». 

No. of Abbots & Priors, & the Pen's... C Prior 50 bynders, not in small nombre, but at tymes whole shyppeci 

Cl5Comm*69 6 8 full, to the wonderynge of foreign nacyons. Yea, the unjmer- 

CSear money remaining of the possessions £172 2 8 sytees of this realme are not all clere in this detestable fiwi. 

Slock, store, household stuff sold £161 18 6 But cursed is that bellye whyche seketh to be fedde with such 

Rewards, with the portions p'd visitors of Abbies... £49 10 ungodly gaynes, and so depyley shameth his natural contrty. 

Rem*r of the ^ • • of goods & chattels sold.. .^£1 12 8 6 I knowe a merchaunt man, whych shall at thys time be nam^ 

Lead & bells remaining in cust* C Lead 50 fodder. lease, that bought the contents of two noble lybearyes fbr 

( Bells, six. xl shyllyngs pryce, a sliame is it to be spoken. Thys stuflb 

Wood & Underwood 112 acres. hath he oocupyed in the steade of graye paper by the space of 

Plate and Jewels 230 vel. 250 oz. more than these x yeares, and yet he hath store enough for at 

Debts owing to the House £11. avigu*t Prior many yeares to come. A prodygyouse example b this^ and to 

Debts owing by the Hduse £1). d* pde. be abhorred of all men who lore their meyon at tbey ihoiiklt 

IMm. MSS. voL 26, No. 4162. ^" 

O 
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Worksop, and fill messuages and houses, and several closes and fields, and four acres of araUe 
land in Manton, in the parish of Worksop, &c. to hold to him and his heirs of the king, in eapUe^ 
\rf the service of the tenth part of a knight's fee, and also by the royal service of finding the 
king a right hand glove at his coronation ; and to support his right arm that day, as long as be 
should hold the sceptre in his hand, paying yearly j£23 8s. Did. rent. This honour appears an* 
ciently to have been annexed to another manor, and enjoyed by the Earl's ancestors : — << The 
Barons Fumival held Femeham, [Famham Royal,] in the county of Bucks, by the service of 
finding their sovereign lord the king, upon the day of his coronation, a glove for his right liand, 
and to support his right arm, the same day, while he held the verge or sceptre in hit hands.*** 
At the coronation of James II. this service was claimed and allowed. And at the coronation of 
his present Majesty, the same service was performed by depu^ for His Grace the Duke of Norfblb 
at lord of the manor of Worksop. 

* Bloimt'f Fragmcntai 
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CHAPTER IV. 



yriorfi »tmainB-^resent Jttate ot tfit Cfinrcfi— C|it Ffraragt- 
CJt Cf rrter. 



Wb are now brought, by the progress of our histoiy, to notice what has justly been deno m ina t ed 
the glory of modern Worksop — its Abbey Church ; and this, without claiming for it the extrav^ 
gant praise of a modem writer, as " striking tlie beholder with an impression equal to Westminster 
Abbey," may, nevertheless, be considered ati on object no less of interest than of admiration. 
Previously, however, to entering into the more minute details connected with the bbric, it may 
not be improper to devote some attention to the present state of the conventual remaina with 
which it is connected. 



To a visitor in the town, the most direct, as well as the most interesting approach to the 
diurch, is by Potter Street; at tlie bottom of which, and opposite the Abbey gateway, stands tha 
■haft of tbe old cross, elevated on a conical aeries of ateps, and probably occupying tbe site of 
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one of the " cruces quas Willielmtts de Lcroetot pater mmsj 4' Bicardus de'Luvetot axtis mcus pro^ 
priis matiibtis a-exerunt,^** On this, as well as on some other nccounts, this frogment is not with- 
out its interest to the man of reflection ; it was most probably hereabouts that ihe fair and market, 
granted to one of the De Furnivals, was anciently held, being convenient for the monks, who, on 
several accounts, were very fond of fairs. It was, moreover, usually considered, that the pre- 
sence of so sacred a symbol in such places, might tend to enforce fairness and equity among 
buyers and sellers, and hence we frequently And them at this day in our market-places, v/here 
they were placed previous to the Reformation. The boundaries of estates were likewise indicated 
by crosses; and, in the Chronicles of Welbeck Abbey, one of these is expressly mentioned, at 
Worksop, as a land-mark, antecedently to the above period. During the reign of Elizabethi the 
iconoclasts, not confining their rage to images, altars, and shrines, exerted themselves against 
crosses, which were generally demolished, except the steps, and perhaps a portion of the shaft, 
which, whether not broken down, or afterwards re-erected, became the more harmless supporter 
of a sun-dial. Here, likewise, proclamations, concerning the town or the kingdom, used to be 
made; and from these steps, during the protectorate, banns of marriage were proclaimed by 
the common crier. That the town-cross of Worksop has been so distinguished, we have express 
evidence. 

The next objects, to whlA the eye of curiosity most naturally turns, ore the venerable frag^ 
ments of the once magnificent priory — venerable even in their decay ; and I may be permitted 
here to observe, that the impression made upon my feelings and imagination, by the first view of 
these ruins, can never be forgotten. It was t<Athe^ late, M a beautiful evening in autumn, when 
all was still and silent around, and the harvest moon <' shed her silvery light o'er tower and 
tree,'* that I, and a beloved friend, found ourselves before the ancient gateway of the 
ruined abbey* Bright f» the moon shoite, we were on tl)e shadowy side of the building; and, 
therefore, the objects in front assumed a deeper interest, from the dubious twilight in which we 
beheld them ; while, in consonance with th^ (I'ngy elevation of the roof, an immense wreath of 
ivy, growing from the gable to the ground, exhibited the appropriate badge of antiquity. A tran- 
quil, but gloomy solemnity, suited to tlie dignity of its past history, and its fallen grandeur, seemed 
to rest upon this portion of the pile, afFording n fine contrast to the naked light which illuminated 
tiie^degant fragnlient of arches below: our feelings were in unison with the scene before us, imd 
we indulged in such reflections as our minds nattirally suggested, on the striking peculiarities and 
departed imporlMMe of the monastic institution in this country. 

** 1 do lore these ancient niin% 
We nerer trend upon Uiem but we let 
Our foot upon some reverend history : 
And, questionless, here, in the open court. 
Which now lies naked to the injuries 
Of Horttty weather,'io(De men li« interrsd, 

• Bs Girts Ifatildis 4t 
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Loved the church so well, and gave largely to*t ; 
They thought it should have canopied their bones 
nil Doomsday : but all things have their end. 
Churches, and cities, (which have diseases like men,) 
Must have like death that we have." 

Those moments of pleasing companionship, as connected with my first contemplation of this relic, 
are, it is true, gone for ever ; but still the recollection remains : Vale ! horam felicem — 

Independent of all sentimental associations, this gatehouse is an interesting specimen, not 
aoly of the building with which it stood connected, but of the masonry of past times, and conven- 
tual architecture in general. The south, or principal front, which is about nineteen yards in ex«> 
treme breadth, comprising three divisions, and two divisions in height; with a well proportioned 
pediment over the centre, which is the widest space. For the greater strength of the walls, there 
are four buttresses, rising nearly to the cornice under the roof; the inner ones have very beauti- 
fully enriched niches, with brackets, but no figures. In the centre, is the great arch of entrance^ 
about twelve feet wide, supported by stout clustered columns, resting on a plinth and bases. Over 
it, in the second division, is a very handsome window, the arch of which is the segment of a circle; 
and the weather cornice reaches nearly to the springing of the tracery, which is very ornamental. 
Six mullions divide the space into twenty-four compartments, leaded and glazed. On each side 
of this window is an ornamental niche, with figures as large as life, both in standing positions. 
That on the west side, exhibiting a kniglit armed, in full portraiture, bearing a shield, charged 
with a lion rampant, for Talbot : the other, on the east side, a similar figure, his shield bearing a 
bend between six martlets, for Ftirnival, These figures, although much less perfect than they 
were when Dodswortli copied the cognizances just mentioned, are still, notwithstanding the perish- 
able nature of the material, and their exposure, for centuries, to the weather, in a very superior 
state of preservation to the njonuments of the ancient lords, although the latter were wrought in 
alabaster, and sheltered in the church. The pediment likewise contains a niche, with a superb 
canopy of tabernacle work, under which is a figure, in a sitting posture, and a small circular 
window over it. The passage through the building, which is about fifteen "yards,— and this deter^ 
mines its extent in that direction, — has for its ceiling the boards of the floor of the room above, 
curiously traversed, and supported by ribs of oak. 

On the right liand of the arch of entrance, or easternmost division of the gateway, is the porch, 
a projection nearly square, and rising about two-thirds the height of the whole front. This ele- 
gant appendage more particularly claims our attention, as it is believed to be the only instance in 
the kingdom, of so magnificent and highly decorated an entrance attached to a gateway. The 
mutilated remains of its delicate buttresses, canopies, pinnacles, and ornaments, entitle it to the 
highest praise, while its graceful proportion, and beautiful execution, surpass our admiration. A 
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great novelty here observable is, that the entrance is not in the front of the porch, but by a door 
on each side, over each of which are two tiers of niches with ornamental canopies the lower con- 
taining figures, that on the east front the salutation of tho Virgin Mary. The front of the porch 
is occupied by one large window ; the proportion of the arch is nearly that of a triangle, generally 
considered the most elegant: it originally contained very beautiful tracery, which is now dimi- 
nished to a few fragments, and the space boarded up. Over this, in the desolated pediment, ia a 
basso relievo, and two grotesque projecting figures. The whole porch was originally surmounted 
by a handsome parapet, which is now destroyed to a single stone, which being fast, and of great 
weight, has defied the hand of wilful spoliation, that has produced such general havock upon the 
whole.* 

On entering to ascend the lofty stone staircase, we behold a most magnificent and highly- 
wrought niche and canopy, the bracket remaining, but the figure gone. The roof of the porch is very 
ornamental, consisting of stout ribs cut into a variety of mouldings, with a boss, or knot of leaves 
and flowers at each intersection. Among the rubbish which time and destruction have accumula- 
ted on the outside of the roof, a pretty large sycamore-tree has taken root, and at the period of 
my last summer visit, presented a pleasing contrast by its cheerful green appearance upon th^ 
dingy aspect of the gateway front. 



By the proportions, ornaments, and particularly the shape of the arches, canopies, &c, this 
erection is thought to refer itself to a date as early as Edward III. or that immediately following. 



* A writer in the Gentleman's Magaxine, (Dec 1813,) 
who recommendc, as worthy of attention, these ** remains of a 
ooce magnificent and extensive assemblage of buildings,** ob- 
•enres, ** While nuking my memoranda of this beautiful gate- 
way, I had the morti6cation to see a number of boys amusing 
tbemseWes, by climbing between the muUions of the windows, 
and mischievously destroying the parapet of the porch, by 
throwing down the stones.'* 

This appears to have brought the abbey into notice. A 
seoond correspondent to this rich repository of antiquarian 
lore, bean a similar, but more elaborate testimony. ** I can- 
not,*' says he, *< suppress my feelings of indignation, when an 
eye-witness to these scenes of wanton mischief, and I am 
onable, by arguments on the spot, to stop its progress. No 
expostulations of mine could induce the juvenile destroyers to 
quit Uie roof of the porch which adorns the gateway, and is 
the entrance to the rooms above. Among other ornaments, 
which are destined to suffer from their situation, is a &asso 
ftUevo in front, under the mined pediment, containing three 
ar four figures, much ii^ured by time and violenee, and crery 
aflurt was made to separate the stones. From such frequent 
practices, it is painful to remark, that but om stone now re- 
■aina of the ornamental parapet of the side walls, to oonvcy a 
design of what the whole was originally. Other equally fiital 
Innanwi i of dcftrudion might bcra be prodooad; but it it 



hoped that these mentioned will be sufficient to excite tht 
strenuous exertions of some few individuals, who may haim 
the inftucncc necessary to rescue from total destruction thtm 
proud ranains of former grandeur ; and, by a timely and wcO 
guided exertion, prevent the fiurther demolition of buildlngp^ 
that have subsisted, and been the admiration, of ages. *'— GMfti 
Mag. August, 1814. 



These seasonable and just animadsiersions were not witb> 
out their effect, in arousing the attention of the few person a vlio 
could appreciate the worth of these venerable remains. Hit 
Duke of Norfolk liberally set about the work, upon which be 
expended £20(^ besides £50 more, given by his coadjutor, im 
this, as in other improvements, F. F. Foljambe, Esq. ; so that 
a third oorrespondaat to the above work writes, that, ** partm 
through Worksop, he was glad to find that the whole had 
undergone a thorough and substantial repair. Great laboor 
bad been bestowed to dear the ornaments of the whole, parti> 
cularly the beautiful and unrivalled porch ; and no reparatioiia 
had taken pUice, which were not consistent with tlie old wor^ 
except the roof, which is covered with common houav tiling.** 
He then suggests a restoration of the traeery and the muUioo% 
the original character of which, he joitly ob a i if ta , might ^ 
oollcctad from tht original fir^mcntai— >Gta<i. Jfi^ 
tember, 1814. 
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Its decorations accord with many distributed about the other parts of the building, though, doubt- 
less, the walls and buttresses of the gateway are of an earlier period ; the window in the pediment in 
the east end, when compared with those in front, and contrasted with the light and elegant niches, 
prgae distinct styles, while the great arch, and the capitals which support it, agree with neither in 
character. Indeed, the alterations appear to have been numerous, the porch itself was no part of 
the original design, being evidently an after-thought, but it is now unquestionably the chief object 
of admiration, and contributes so materially by its beauty, to render the effect of the whole impo- 
singly grand. 



Immediately adjoining the east end of the gatehouse, an iron railing fences the southern 
boundary of the churchyard, the only ingress to which, is by a pair of light iron gates, which, 
when there are no services, are very commendably kept locked. The burial ground, which, al- 
though containing 3 roods 30 perches, appears to be too small for the parish, is well enclosed,* 
and contains, besides others, a great number of painted headstones; but these being all placed 
facing the east, and as there is no road on that side of the churchyard, the pleasing effect of their 
general appearance is quite lost to those who can only pursue the usual path by the western walk 
The stones exhibit the usual specimens of epitaphic poetry, but none of them sufficiently good or 
bad to justify transcription : the following may be acceptable, as of the middling class: — 

On a railed tomb, near the entrance of the churchyard, erected to the memory of William 
Skynner, gent., of Cowbridge, Glamorganshire, there is the following inscription: — 

What, Uiough no flattering eulogy profimes 
His shrine ; or sculptured marble courts the eye; 
Enough this simple record still contains. 
To wake affisction's tear, or friendship's sigh. 

A headstone, nearer the church, exhibits the following effusion of parental tenderness: — 



I. 

Farewell, departed child, fitrewell ! 
Who can suppress the flowing tear ? 
Tet why should grief our bosoms sweU, 
While fiuth exults without a fiear ? 



II. 

Farewell, departed child, fkreweU ! 
Gone to the mansions of the bleat ; 
What language can thy triumphs tell. 
Now thou art entered into rest ? 



III. 
Farewell, departed child, farewell ! 
Released from all the storms of time^ 
Thy happy qiirit fears no fall 
In yon serene and blissful clime. 

* The churchyard appears, however, to have been infested 
with more than one colony of rermin, as we have the follow- 
ing items connected with their extermination :-« 
" IG69, pd fijr 4 moles catching in the churchyard. Is. 4d. 

« JDo. two other^ 8 

« 1700 five more, 1 a*' 



IV. 
Farewell, departed child, farewell ! 
Until we all shall meet above. 
And join with the redeemed to tell 
The wonders of Immanuel's love. 

Intruders of a more harmless nature seem to have been 

dislodged from the church, as a 5th of November amusement :«» 

** 1696, Nov. 5th, pd for shot and powder, and shooting f 

pigeons at ye chureh, Oi. 6d.*? 

One day did not suffice fiir this qport, as there is anodier 
lar item the same vear. 



/ 
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An upright $tone contains the following lines, evidently not original : — 



Loy where this silent mmVU weeps, 
A friend, a wife, a mother sleeps : 
A heart, within whose sacred cell, 
The peaceful virtues loved to dwell : 
Affection warm, and fiuth sanoere. 
And soft humanity were there : 
In agonj, in death resigned. 
She felt the wound she left bdiind« 



Her infitnt imi^, here bdotr, 

Sits smiliug on a fiuher's woe^ 

l^Thom what awaits, whila jet be ttnij% 

Akng the lonel j vals of days. 

A pmg, to aeanBl aorwir dear ; 

A dgh, an unavailing tear ; 

Till time shall every grief remove, 

With life, with memory, and with lovi. 



A husband thus commemorates his deceased wife : — 



Dtatf loving fiuthful partner, now &rewell, 
With nbora it was my happiness to dwell : 
With whom I was united heart with heart. 
From whom it is so painful thus to part. 



Yet shall the gracious hand that took thee 
By love divine thy absence reoompeaca t 
Prepare me for the bliss thou hart; and thai 
Eternity, unite us both again. 



On another headstone : — 



Happy the chfld, who, privileged by fiua^ 
To shorter labour, and a lighter weight; 



Rcoeived but yesterday the gift orbraalh^ 
Ordered to-morrow to return to death. 



On a tombstone, Samuel Shaw, aged 19 : — 

M Though bloomings bealtl^, 4iqpcful, young, and gay. 
You too, like me, m«y soon be eallcd away.** 

Few of the remaining memorials exhibit any thing striking in their structure or inscriptions. There 
is an ancient and ponderous tomb near the church wall, but the name is quite gone, and the re^ 
mainder of the lettering too much obliterated, to allow of its being read.* On each side of the 
porch are railed burial enclosures: one of which, (Champion's of BIyth,) I noticed, was grown OTer 
with mallows, in full flower; and the oth^r, (Dethick's,) no less appropriately with red poppiei. 
An adjoining headstone records the following instance of fecundity and mortality: — " In memory 
of William and Martha Wright, and of seventeen of their children^ whom THEY SAW inierred 
this place.** 



Of the exact size of the plot of ground, originally appropriated for interments, it is not 
sible now to form an accurate estimate; but (hat it included the croft, now Mr. Hooson'c, appean 
certain, both from the circumstance of its being called ^< the old churcliyard clotei" and the fiict, 
that both wooden coffins and bones were found, when digging therein, a few years ago. 



• On opening this tomb, or a grave adjacent, about forty Mr. Ward, the Tiear, when a body was .praaeHUft lic«^, 
agab for the inurmcnt of a Mr. Sim*, a itone eo0ii is feet, hot wfaicli iMttently cnanblad into dwl oo 
fcnnd, and tha M wnwfedfai tbe y aw mw bf themir. 



^t fHavifn Cj^optl. 
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The next ancient relic of attraction is tbe remains c^ St. Mary's Chapel, at the north-east 
angle of the church-yard ; this ruin is universally admirtid as an exquisite architectural gem. Tbe 
degance of the design, tbe beauty of the workmanship, and the exact symmetryof all the parts ren- 
der it interesting to tbe^e of taste, however little practised on such subjects,' while the connoiseur 
in architecture r^ards it as one of the rarest vignettes of tbe art At what period this elaborate 
■ppendoge to the tnonasiery was built, it would not be easy to determine, but evidently long sub- 
sequent to the original foundation ; for, while the massy pillars in the church, the vaulted stone 
roofs extant in the ruins, and the zigzag ornaments of the doorways, both in one place and the 
other, would clearly indicate, e^^n ^thout any written evidence, that those portions belonged to 
a period soon after the conquest ; the characteristics of the present fragment, with equal clearness, 
refer it to an era, not earlier than the time of Edward the Third, when a lighter and more ele- 
gant style prevailed. The ground site of this chapel, which was originally attached to the south 
transept, is about fbnrteen yards by eight, and the windows, ux in number, on the side remain- 
ing affiird one of the finest specimens in tbe kingdom, of that tall, narrow, pointed, ligh^ deno- 
minated the lancet shape. 



At it is not possible, accurately to fix the peinod of the erection of this chapel, it wonld be 
■till more difficult to assign the founder, or even, perhaps, to ofifer a plausible ccmjecture, at to 
wbomtheclaim belongs. 1 once inclined to tbetqiinion 'that {t'wasbaiHfby'QwarddeFonunl, 
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after his return from the Holy Land, where he might have seen the Saracenic originals, from 
which the style is said to be derived to us; or, that he, furnishing the design, the building might 
be a pious memorial erected by his mother, out of gratitude, in honour of the Virgin Mary, 
when, in obedience to maternal commands, Gerard a second time visited, and returned from Pa- 
lestine, with the dust of his brother Thomas, who had there been slain,, and was afterwards buried 
in consecrated earth at Worktop. Against this presumption, the silence of Pigot, who is parti- 
cular about this Tliomas, must be admitted to depose rather unfavourably. Be that as it may, 
and which soever of the noble patrons of this religious house, might build and dedicate this chapel 
to St Mary, they had probably no less a reference to a perpetual sanctuary for their ashes after 
eath, than a regard for the honour of the Virgin, while living. In this, however, they were mis- 
taken ; for, although it seems to have received the remains of William and Gerard Fumival^ 
Maud, the daughter of Sir Thomas Nevil, and Sir John Talbot; yet, not only has the building 
which once canopied their memorials, been roofless, and ruined for centuries, — the very ruins dis- 
parting and threatening to fall, but even their coffins have been dug from the earth, and after lying 
exposed and neglected above ground, have probably long ago sanded the floors of the inhabitanta, 
or been used for other purposes not less degrading. Two stone coffins, said to have been found here^ 
were once to be seen in the church, but these have long since disappeared. The Froggatt family have 
appropriated tbia little ruined chapel, as thdr borybg place^ which is now grown over with yew, 
elder, and liramble-busbes ; and in making the grave, some years ago, two other stone coffins are 
said to have been discovered, one of which was taken up and broken^ and the other left in the 
earth : whether these enclosed any of the illustrious defunct mentioned by Pigot, it does not seem 
oecesBary to deCeroune^ but the history of one of their monuments must not be passed over with- 
out a notice. 

The pocftical bhrcmioter stites, diat Sir Wiifiam Famcval ** In our lady chappell was beried,'' 
and that h^ ther^ <^ L\*«th tumulate Aril worshffrfully^ all in free-stone;" he then gives the leonine 
verses, which the reader wiU recollect in the poem : these^ however, he has somewhat inaecuratdy 
transcribed, and w« are indebted to Dr. Pegge for tbe true reading, which is as follows : — 

** Mit meBMnns pdlc : amilui ounitq ; cdb 
JDe FaantnUef pro Willielmo ro§o paaUe."* 

Upon this Mr. Hunter observes, in reference to the poet and the epitaph,—" Most inoarmGtl|r 
lias he copied the monkish epitaph. It may still be read, the letters printed in italics only excepted, 
the most perfect memorial of the ancient lords of Hallamshire^ now at Worksop."! S^ it wmb 

• Perhaps Uie lenae of Uieae monkiih rhymes may Uiut trouble to ooDste Uie fto-simlle insoipCiao in the cngrvtii^ 

bo giten in plain proee :»" Remembering me, turn pale ! and and the Terses in the Chroniele, p. 89, with the reading of Dr. 

IP 4hou art running in a Hha path, mng apMln^ I antnat P^gfO^ ^iU thinl;, thai the charge ci haiiiig ioopiad the cpi. 

khee, tor William da l^imifaL'* taph ** MmH hteorreeO^r is ha^y jmlifiad. 

, f Its11swrfiif»g>31 Pwhsfilhs 
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«4mi tk» hiKoriaa wrote ; aad lor tsveral yean afterwardi, it lay in the churchyard, near the old 
vkinge^ n«gl«pled tjf lte.iDhabkut% but tOik an object of mterest ptd cocioeity to atcaqgitf«< 
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When I last visited the town, I inquired what was become of the old stone coflBn-lid, as it used Co 
be called ; what was my surprise and regret to be be told, that it was carried away and converted 
into a sinkstone / I forthwith went to the house of its present possessor, and tliere I saw the pon- 
derous and venerable monument, which once covered the body of a noble Fumival, built into the 
kitchen-wall of an adjacent dwelling, excavated in part for the domestic purposes to which it b 
designed, and the traces of the letters still l^ble on the remaining surface. What an impressive 
lecture on the mutations and insecurity of monumental distinction, does the brief history of thb 
gravestone atford I 



I have not hesitated to speak of the above ruin, as the remains of the chapel mentioned by 
Pigot, and in which the above-mentioned Sir William ^ ordeyned five candells perpetual! Co 
brynne before our Lady ;" although I am aware that this has been by some writers, denominated 
St Peter's Chapel, which was also on the south side of the church, but probably nearer the 
porch. If any proofs were wanting to establish its claim to this distinction, we might adduce tlie 
elegance of the workmanship, the exhumation of the stone coffins, and lastly, the testimony of po^ 

io the jmxih booMi it ;a|v^ 
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borne its present appellation, for, at least, more than a century: — ** 1722. Mr. Lane and Jno. 
Chambers charged going to Nottingham about St. -Mary's Chapel, 2. 4. 5 J* A poor etching at 
this ruin and the gateway, are given by Throsby in his edition of ThOroton, where, by a strange 
blunder of the engraver, they are both mislabelled, the sketch of the ruined chapel being designa- 
ted The Abbey Gateway, while the view of the entrance is called St. Mary's Chapel. 

The remainder of the fragments which still exist of the conventual buildings, are some por- 
tions of the cloisters on the north side of the church : these are so mutilated and altered, by their 
adaptation to small dwelling-houses, and tlie accumulation of rubbish, as to exhibit few traces of 
their original character. Still, however, there is enough remaining to attract and interest ; and« 
perhaps, the present occupancy of the ruin may retard its destruction; but tlie visitor cannot, 
without something like displacency of feeling, observe, that beside the two dwellings above-men- 
tioned, a beautiful fragment is appropriated as a cow-house and piggery.* It is true^ the monks 
used to keep cattle at their granges ; and, moreover, that the ^^ Porcarius** was a regular servant 
in the monastic institution, but little did old Pigot, when he chronicled the glories of his 
house, foresee that ** such things should be," within a fathom of the church. A fine specimen of 
that ornamented circular-headed arch, which characterises the Saxon portion of the buildings, 
may be seen in the house occupied by the sexton^ and at the entrance of the pantry. This room, 
which is 19 feet long by 13 feet wide, exhibits a perfect specimen of the original crypt-like dwell- 
ings of the canons ; the roof is curiously vaulted, and cross-ribbed with stone, and the outlines of 
similar cells are to be traced on the walls, in the little gai'deh behind the dwellings. Here, also, 
19 a large mass of firmly cemented stones, which, at first sight, might be mistaken for a portion of 
the original walls, but which, on nearer inspection, is found to consist of pieces of arches, fluted 
stones, capitals, broken pillars, and other wrought materials ; all compactly imbedded in lune. 
These are evidently a collection of fragments and rubbish, thrown together when the buijctings 
were demolished, and the rain having insinuated itself plentifully through the mass, the lime anci 
sand became mortar, which, hardening through subsequent years, is now so perfectly solid, that it 
is difficult to detach even a small specimen of the stone. 

In the field containing this curious breccial accumulation, various fbupda^tions, and other ves- 
tiges of architecture, have, at different times, been discovered, but nothing remains, that can tend 
to ascertain the exact extent of the original walls. At present, a smooth green sward aflTords at- 
tractive footing to the casual visitant, where the topographer would rather have seen comer-stones, 
and inchnographical demarcations ; albeit, the owner of the pasture will probably concur with 
the former description, notwithstanding his antiquarian predeliction» for, seeing the writer of t^ese 
pages on the spot, he came up, and very gratuitously informed him that ^ this place was once a 
great nunnery, and had been built a thousand centuries I" 

* So it W9t in January, 1886: but on Tisiting Worksop in remored together, and a trim ooadi-lioaaa aneCed on tb» 
Jmm the tamt jtir, I found the ruin and its faumifiatioo stab 



Ctie €^tc^. 




This proud moDument of ecclesiastical magnificeooe, whs origiiully bwlt in the fono of a 
crow, andtiiere yet remain, at the east end, urae laamf cobea of archhecXore, with Uie ipringbg 
of the arches, which sapported the great centre tower, which once roee over the interaectioa of the 
p 9 
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transept, to which, as before observed, the chapel of St. Mary was attached, though now left insulated 
by the demolition of that part. What now remains, and is used as the church, is only the nave 
or west end of the original building, and consists of a parallelogram: the architecture is Saxon, 
and Anglo-Norman on the oldest parts; and, on the outside especially, a mixture of the Gothic, in 
the more modem. The stone appears to have been brought fronj Thorp or Lindrick Commons, 
except that out of which the ornaments are wrought, which was probably from Roche Abbey. 
The two fine square towers, at the west end, occupy each an area of 462 square feet, and are in 
height about 100 feet; these have Saxon, Anglo-Norman, and Gothic windows, in different grada- 
tions of altitude. At what period these towers were built, or whether constituting any part of the 
original edifice, is uncertain, although the superbly ornamented Saxon door-way between the 
towers, might justify their claim to be considered, in their foundation at least, as coeval with the 
church.* The earliest Saxon churches had no towers: those of the Normans, at first, were short, 
broad, and massy: the introduction of bells led to a greater elevation; and it was left to the intre- 
pidity of Gothic architecture to surmount it with a spire, or an array of airy pinnacles. That the 
church had bells at the beginning, or was designed to have them, may perhaps be inferred from a 
clause in the bull of Pope Alexander III., A. D. 1154, which inhibits ringing during any period 
of general interdict. But that one or both of these towers either remained unfinished, or required 
some alteration three centuries afterward, is unquestionable, from the will of Thomas Nevil, Lord 
Fumival, dated March 12, 1406, in which, after bequeathing his body to be buried in the priory 
church of Worksop, and leaving the king his best cup of gold, with the cover, he gives " to the 
fabrick of the steeple at Wmksopy forty pounds^* unless we refer this donation to the erection of 
the centre tower, which might then be going on. But, however uncertain the date of the founda- 
tion, or the period when the top-stone was placed upon the surviving towers, they have since been 
dismantled, and the ornamental stone- work renewed, as appears by the following item, from the 
church-books : — ** 1689. Paid Robt. Brobkfield and Jno. Copley, for making two new buttresses, 
and taking down and setting up ye battlement of the steeple, 10. 00. CO.'' 



The manner in which societies or individuals notice national and passing events, is, perhaps, 
not altogether an unfair criterion of the public or private feelings of the person or the party. If, 
therefore, the ringing of bells on all events connected with the expression of national joy, be any 
proof of the loyalty of the town, the good people of Worksop possess a just claim to that distinc- 
tion ; for, it appears from the church books, that the steeple never failed to resound, when good 
news or royal commemorations called for rejoicing in the kingdom.f 



* Of then Unreriy it hat been remarked, that the matonry 
■o perfect, that touroelf a joint was to be teen. Time, 
however, which diijointi vnry thing terrestrial, and nothing 
more certainly sooner or later than mortared stones, has now 
rendered sufficiently apparent the interstices of the layers ; and 
mural plants are now growing pendulous from the walls, where 
iha miniiHat seed oould once hardly have found nourishmtnl. 

f The Mowing minute Is ps m ai is d in the chuichwar- 



dens* book :— « Be it noted, that on July 12, 1087, Thomas 
Calton, ricar, and John Champion, jun. and William Aswitht 
being churchwardens, they begin to ring at 5 o'clock in the 
rooming, 18 at noon, and 8 at night, throughout the year. 
The which, in the memory of man, was not before ; and the 
clock«oasc was made.'* Thew bells continue to be rung ;umd 
of the clock, it may here be rcmarkedy theft the ooly dial ift 
hasy is wHkim the tower. 
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Henry, the seventh Duke of Norfolk, bore the honours of his family at the time of the revo- 
lution in 1688. He was the particular friend of King James, who bestowed many favours upon 
him, but seeing and lamenting the arbitrary measures of that monarch, and after joining in many 
incflflctual attempts to rectify the royal opinion, he retired to Norfolk, and declared for the Prince 
of Orange. In all subsequent measures, he proved himself a steady friend to the revolution, and 
voted for the settlement of the crown in King William and Queen Mary. On the ceremonial 
of this event, the bells of Worksop, with most others in the kingdom, were joyfully raised. In 
1689, there is an account of money, *• pd for the ringers at the king's coronation:" and they 
appear to have rung hard, for there follows a pretty considerable item for repairs in the belfrey. 
William, in 1695, visited the beautiful residence of the Duke of Newcastle; the inhabitants of 
Worksop were not insensible to this approximation of majesty, and their bells were not silent, for 
we have, " pd for ringing when King William came to Wei beck, 00. 08. 00." The following entries 
may be added here : — " For ringing at the taking of Namur, 00. 03. 00." Do. " for the safe de- 
liverance of the king at Namur, 00.06.08." " To the ringers for the discovery of the Plot, 
00 03.00." June, 1715. "To the ringers upon King George's accession to the crown, 5. 0." 
" At the coronation, 5.0." " 1715. To the ringers upon hearing ye rebels routed at Preston, 
2. 6." " 1715. J lb. of powder given to the boys at the associates' mustering, 0.0. 7." It appears, 
that at this period, some of the bells were broken, and their machinery out of repair, which in- 
duced the inhabitants to have them restored, probably with some addition to their number. On 
this subject we have following entries, among otliers :-— 

" 1719. Expended with Mr. Hadderley, bell-founder, S 10 

" 1719. Writing a petition to the Duke of Norfolk for bells, ••• 10 

" 1721. For carrying 3 bells to Windfield Manor, and bringing *em 

DacK, ••• ••» ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ^ o C/ 

" 1721. Expended on Mr. Harrison, when he paid the Duke of New- 
castle's subscription of 10 guineas, [for the bells,] 9 

" 1721. To the ringers the first time the bells were up, 6 

" Bell-hanger's bill, ... ••• ••• ••• • 26 

<^ 1721. Paid for ale and wine, when Sir Thomas Hewitt came to hear 

the bells ring, ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• ••• 9 

The inhabitants appear still to have been dissatisfied with the music of their steeple, for, at a 
church-meeting, held January 24, 1759, anumbcr of them came to the following resolution :-— " We^ 
whose names are hereunto set, at a vestry held this day, do agree, that the churchwardens shall 
get the six bells run over again, as witness our hands." Twenty- six persons attached theirnames* 
The churchwardens, in pursuance of this vote, called a meeting of the inhabitants, to lay an assess* 
meut towards tlie expense of carryuig it into effect, but ** no satisfactory calculation or aooount 
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having been produced of taking down the bells, recasting them, and hanging them again ; there^ 
fore, we do dissent, at present, from laying them any assessment for that purpose. Witness our 
hands, Feb. I, 1759." This was signed by twenty-eight dissentients, and the meeting adjourned 
to the 8th of the same month, when twenty-four persons subscribed themselves dissentient from the 
assessment, as no satisfactory estimate of expenses was yet produced. 

There are two ways of entrance to the interior of this venerable fabric ; one by a door at- the 
west end, between the towers, and leading principally to the galleries, belfrey, clock-house, &c. ; 
the other by a porch on the south side ; within this porch, on the right hand, and over the inner 
door, are empty niches, which, probably, once contained images of St. Mary and St. Cuthbert, or 
others. The folding doors of massy oak, are very curiously overlaid with a light scroll-work of 
iron, the nnil-heads of which have been covered with brass rosettes : the vestry door is ornamented 
in a similar manner. 

The body of the church, which consists of a nave and two side aisles, without any particular 
partition in the area, except two portions of a screen which mark the division between the chancel 
and the nave, — is one hundred and twenty feet long, from the altar-piece to the west entrance, and 
fifty-one feet laterally from wall to wall. The most of this space is occupied by pews, generally of 
that irregular construction and arrangement which characterises our old churches.* 



^ 



* In 1684s by virtue of a preoqpt from John, Archbishop 
of York, appointing certain persona for that purpose, an adju- 
dication of all the aeats in the church, took place, the plan and 
specification of which was registered at York, in the following 
terms, according to a certified copy lying before me : — 

** To aUfttUhftd nun in Christ, to whom these p*8ents shall 
come, greeting, wturtoiy wee, William Sampson, rector of Cla- 
worth ; Thomas Hogeringall, rector of Warksop ; William 
Wintringharo, vicar of East Retford ; Samuel Turner, vicar 
of Blythe ; William Silverton, vicar of Edwinstow ; Richard 
Butter, George Donstan, John Champion, jun., John Button, 
of WorkKop, in the county of Nottingham, have, amongst 
others, named in a commission from the most reverend Father 
in God, John, Lord Archbishop of York, Primate of Eng- 
land, and metropolitan, under the consistory seals, bearing date 
at York, the twentieth day of August last passed, received 
full power and authority to allot and assigne unto the several 
inhabitants and parishioners of the parish of Worksopp afore- 
said, wherein to sit, stand, and kneel, to hear divine service 
and sermons, according to their respective degrees, estates, and 
cooditioiis, as we should, in our judgments and discretion?, 
think meet and convenient, as relation being had to the said 
commission, will more f\illy appeare. iVbir, know ye, that we, 
the said [commissjoners,] aocording to the authority given to 



us, do by these preients allott and assigne the seats, stalls, or 
pews, within the parish church of Worksopp aforesaid, to the 
several inhabitants and parishionen of the said pariah, extend- 
ing firom the quire to the west end of the said church, in man- 
ner and form following: — [Then follows a scheme of the aloi- 
menty with the names of the respective pew-tenants. ] 

« And to the end that this present Allotment and assign- 
ment of the seats, peirs, and stalls, as is before particularly 
mentioned and expressed, may avail and be effectual to the 
making and settling of Christian love and peace among the 
parishioners of the parish aforesaid, according to the true in- 
tent and meaning of the commission above-named, we, the 
said [oonunissioners,] by these presents, null and make void 
all and every allotment and assignment, and all and every order 
and orders, for the allotting and assigning of all and every of 
the said seats, pews, and stalls, heretofore had, made, or 
granted. And we do fiuther order, by these presents, that all 
and every servant and servants, within the said parish of 
Worksop, not having a p*ticular seat or pew allotted to them, 
or any of them, by those p*8ts, shall be and remain in the alley 
and alleys, firom time to time, and all times hercefUr daring 
divine aenrioe and sermons, hi UtHmomy wbereoC we have 
hereunto set our hands and seals, the seventh day of Novem- 
ber, Anno DnL 1684." 
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The roof of the nare is supported by sixteen pillars, eight on each side, alternately octangu- 
lar and cylindrical ; measuring ten feet six inches in circutnference ; the capitals ornamented afl^ 
the Saxon fashion, and supporting the arches, which are adorned with a kind of large perforated 
nailhead tracery. Over these are clerestory windows, in two alternate rows ; the first over thte 
arches, the others, in a latter style, over the intervals, and above the respective pillars ; the ^hole 
presenting a very handsome appearance, from the profusion of chevron and nailhead tracery, with 
which they are surrounded. In one of the windows over the north gallery, there are sotne remains 
of stained glass, seemingly representing the Virgin Mary, with a coronet on her head, atid the 
infant Jesus in her arms ; also a picture of a bishop, with his crosier. There is likewise the re- 
mains of some other subject in one of the windows of the upper tier, probably some portion of the 
heraldic insignia mentioned by Dodsworth,* but too elevated to be distinctly made out. These 
are the only fenestral embellishments at present existing, though doubtlessly the church, in its 
pristine state, contained many more. There are two galleries, one at the w^st end, under the 
organ, and the other on the north side, erected by subscription, in 1760. It has beeh prbposed 
td build another gallery on the sduth side, but the obstruction of the lights and the inadequacy of 
the walls to support it, are pleaded against an accommodation, seemingly called for by the wants 
of the inhabitants.f 

The pulpit and reading desk anciently stood on the north side 6f the church ; but at a vestry 
meeting, held 22d September, 1 757, the inhabitants agreed " that it should be removed, and 
placed in the chancel, fronting the .west door, provided it could be done without expense to the 
parish." The old pulpit, which is of oak, and a beautiful and curious specimen of ancient work- 
manship, is placed on a platform, containing the clerk's and minister's reading desks ; an arrange- 
ment strikingly judicious and pleasing. 

The price of an organ, originally the gift of Mr. Foljambe, of Osbfertbn, and found to be 
defective, with a subscription of the inhabitants, contributed to purchase the present efficient in- 
strument. The font, if not modern, is not remarkable. Bray has noticed its " very antique 
wooden cover." 

We now come to notice, what must ever be considered ad of parambunt importance to thte 
antiquary, and no less interesting to the general visitor — the monuments of the illustrious dead; 



• Under— 3fof^nni0 CotoitHsi, It^tj^. 
Or. a lyon rtfbpt* gul^ 

Or. a frett S. chief the first Hb likewise notices a shield, 
charged quarterly with a fess and three mullets, and three goats 
rampant ; ye crest a pigeon, ar. beake and feet or.— Hod*. MSS. 

f It would appear firoib' tibe fbfibwing ekitry in the 
parish register, under 1680, that there has been a small gallery 
on this side :— " Let ill postMtf mtW bf thti^ ]^lfe^ente here 



enrolled, that #bdteas William Medley, hath faimsetf afoiie, df 
his own charges, built a loft in the church, betwilt two pilla^ 
next to the south church door, and has disbursed [six?] 
pdunds for the finishing of the «ttme, wherein th^ are 8eV^ 
seats, which will contain, every one of them, six persons a-pieoe. 
Now, being desirous to have the foremost seat in the said loft, 
(which'will contain six persons,) enit>U6d foi^ tiitiiidlf, and those 
hereafter expressed, whom he hath nominated ; we, therefore, 
the minister ikiff^diiihSi'^ttfdi^'* kktBUL 
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and in these striking autographs of contemporary history, the church of Worksop was at one 
time eminently rich. *^ Here," says Mr. Hunter,* ** the funeral obsequies of the ancient lords of 
Hallamshire were performed ; and here their bodies, one by one, were returned to the earth, out 
of which they were taken. Before the Reformation, might be seen, a fine series of their monu- 
ments, ranged on each side the choir, immediately before the altar, and in the Lady Chapel, 
commencing with the founder, and ending with the third Earl of Shrewsbury, in the time of 
Edward IV., but not without some intermissions. What a noble study for the monumental archi- 
tecture of this kingdom ! What a deep impression must they have communicated of the exist- 
ence of heroes of former days I" The zeal of reformation, which demolished the priory, disrupted 
from their original situations this once splendid series, and the mutilated fragments were long 
suffered to lie in disorder within the church, exposed alike to ignorant neglect and wanton injury. 
For many years the number has been reduced to three ; two for males,f the other a female. 
These are mentioned by Dodsworth in his Church Notes, and are described with some minute- 
ness by Gough, in his " Sepulchral Antiquities," where he has illustrated his remarks on the 
identity of the statues, and the characters of the individuals whom he supposes them to represent, 
by copious quotations from the Rhyming Chronicles of Pigot. When Gough wrote, they were 
lying at ** the upper end of the south aisle:" this situation is now occupied by the scholars of the 
Abbey School; and the three figures, originally lying upon the blocks of marble to which they 
are attached, are now, with their mattresses on their backs, placed upright against the wall, at the 
top of the north aisle. The female remains nearly of the original length ; but both the males 
having lost their legs, are now Widdrington-like, erected on their stumps, upon stone tablets, 
supported by a basement of bricks. 

The figure next the entrance is described by Gough, as representing ^^ a knight, in a pointed 
helmet and frontlet, gorget of mail, on his surcoat a fess between six martlets, his belt is studded, 
under his head a double cushion, with angels: the slab on which he lies is bordered with foliage. 

** This, by the arms, belongs to one of the Fumivals ; and having no lady with him, I should 
be tempted to ascribe it to Thomas Fumival, fifth of the name, recited by Dugdale, (Bar. I. 787,) 
who was^buried under a tomb of alabaster, above the choir, here: the time of his death uncertain, 
but before, or about 39 Edward Ill.i 

** In the same church," continues Gough, ^* are two alabaster figures, of a knight, in a pointed 
helmet, with a corolla round it, and a frontlet of oak leaves, plated armour, a saltier, with a mart- 
let,^ for difference, on his surcoat, studded belt, his elbow and knee-pieces trefoil pattern, helmet 
under head, with a beast's head for crest, a lion at his feet : at his right hand a lady, in a reticu- 

• Halkmibire^ p. 88. lome other niiiatkm in the cfaurch») upon hb ann • hin MM, 

but DO ehordge.**— 2>odi. MS8. 
f DodfworUi mentioiui *< another in wood, of a kni^ 
aniiad,a«»4eggod,whidi hath Hkewiw been rcmorad: (fkom \ Scpalcfaral Anti^iiitici^ tqL L p. 181. 
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lated head-dress, slender face and neck, mantle and boddice, and plaited petticoat, double cushion 
under her head, with angels. 

** This represents Thomas Nevil, brother of Ralph, first Earl of Westmoreland, who, by 
marriage with Joan, daughter and heir of William first, [he means first Lord William] Lord 
Fumival, who died 6th Richard IL"* For whom the monument with the female figure was 
intended, does not satisfactorily appear. Gough cites the verses of Pigot, to shew that it repre- 
sents Joan, the daughter of the last Lord Furnival, of his line, and first wife of the above Thomas 
Nevil, who was certainly buried at Worksop :— 

•' Next ThomoM NemU thai was her huabandf 
In alabaster an ymage Sir Thomas rightnere 
Am he is tumukUef on his right hand.** 

This might seem to corroborate the opinion of Gough, especially if he had described the 
monuments in their original positions, but that was not the case; and as the figures are on sepa^ 
rate slabs, her lying at the right hand of the figure of Thomas Nevil, was merely incidental. 
There is, however, a still more powerful argument against the above appropriation of the monu- 
ment. If an authority quoted by Mr. Hunter may be relied on,t the identical "ymage^' of this 
lady, mentioned by Pigot, is now to be seen, beside the communion table, in Barlborough 
church. 



The whitewash, which has been noticed by more than one traveller, as investing the monu- 
ments at Worksop, is now removed, and with it, no doubt, some of the little prominence of fea- 
tures which time and insult had left to the figures, the phisiognomy of each being almost entirely 



* Sepulchral Antiquitiesy voL L p. 183. 

f Francis Boaaanoy a herald painter, of Derby, who has 
preserved the following fragment of an inscription visible at 
Barlborough about 1707 : — 

<< Hio jacet. • . .Johanna fiL.. . .haer WilHelmi Four- 

nival Tho " — HaOamshire, p. 41. 

The reader will naturally inquire, by what process this 
effigy came to be removed from its original situation here to a 
neighbouring village church ? Mr. Hunter thus accounts for 
it :— << Barlbrough is about seven miles from Worksop, and it 
might be removed thither at the time when the havoc was 
committed among the monuments at Worksop : or, perhaps, a 
few years after the Reformatira, Judge Rodes, who was sene- 
schal to the Earl of Shrewsbury, might obtain the fiunily*s 
permission to remove this, the most perfect of the monuments, 
from the ruined church at Worksop, to grace the church of 
Barlborough, his newly acquired estate and residence." This 
grtituitous, but ingenious hypothesis, must be admitted to de- 
pose as satia&etorily as such kind of evidence can do : and it 



would be easier to interpose objections than to remove them. 
That many of the old monuments have been destroyed or dis- 
persed, is certain ; that Judge Rodes might ask, and receive 
permission to remove one, iqppears probable ; but that Pigot 
should have mentioned only one figure of a female at Worksop, 
and that one such is stiU there remaining, in a state similar to 
the other monuments, and that this has been oonsidered to be- 
long to Lady Nevil : while the authority for the Barlborou|^ 
figure, and its alleged, but now no longer legible inscription, 
rests upon the single, and, perhaps^ somewhat slender testimony 
of the above herald painter, naturally indines the judgment to 
a reluctant, and somewhat wary admission of a fi^t, not to be 
doubted, if Mr. Hunter's authority, the Magna Britanniat be. 
correct in its statement of the arms and inscription on the 
above monument, which are now too thoroughly worn to be 
deciphered. Perhaps no peculiar force is to be attributed to 
the word " ymage,'* as used by Pigot, although this qpithet 
applies with much less propriety to the Barlborough figure, 
which is in very indifferent bass^rdieff and might rather be 
called a picture. It u a little remarkable on the other hand, 
that Dodsworth does not mention the Worksop figure at 40. 
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obliterated. The lion still remains in tolerable preservation ; and the curiously accurate descrip- 
tion of Gough may still be accredited on the spot by a close examinatiou of the figures. 

Among the monuments mentioned by Pigot, but now na lopger remaining, may here be 
noticed, more particularly those erected to the memory of Thomas de Furnivalj and John Talbot, 
second Earl of Shrewsbury ; the former, on account of the affectiug incident connected with it, 
and the latter, for its inscription. In the Rhyming Chronicles of Pigot, the reader will hav« 
noticed the death and burial of the above-mentioned Thomas, but Mr. Hunter's explicatory me- 
taphrase of the monk's account, is so beautiful that I cannot forbear transcribing it here. Thomas 
fell by the hands of the Saracens ; '^ His brother and companion, Gerard, buried the body, and 
returned to his native land. There is a romantic story connected with this event; when the 
mother heard the melancholy tidings, her sorrow is said to have bfien excessive. Her mind dwelt 
not more on the loss she had sustained of her eldest hope, than on the shameful fact, that he 
whose life had been sacrificed to Christian zeal, should lie in ground that was cursed by the step 
of the infideL This cause of grief, was, however, removable ; and with true filial piety, the 
younger son is said to have undertaken, once more, a journey to the east, and from thence to have 
brought away what could be collected of the beloved corpse. With proper Christian solemnities^ 
she had it honourably interred in the church of Worksop, and placed over it a superb monument 
adorned with precious stones, and especially with a noble carbuncle. We are so accustomed," con- 
tinues Mr. Hunter, *^ to contemplate the characters of the persons who lived in those remote ages, 
through the medium of their legal transactions, which does not often allow of our discerning any 
of the finer and discriminative traits of character that the mind receives, with, perhaps, an exces- 
sive degree of incredulity, any anecdote in which private sentiment and individual feeling are dis- 
played. But the individuals of the human species were always marked by peculiar temperaments, 
and distinguished not more by their features, than by different degrees of taste, knowledge, ana 
affection. The credit of this story depends upon the tradition of the house of Worksop, commit- 
ted to writing in the Ume of Edward IV. by one who had the monument daily before his eyes."* 

We are likewise indebted to Pigot, the poetical chronicler, for the latter of the subjoined in- 
scriptions, both of which once appeared on the monument of John, second Earl of Shrewsbury : — 

I. 

Sepulchrum magnanimi atque praspotentis Domini, Domini Johannis de Talbot comitis Saldpiae secundl, ex 
regio sanguine ducentis originem. Qui Heurico regi fidissimus, LeUo apud Northaroptoniaro gesto, ante signa 
strenue pugnans, honesta morte occidit die decimo Julii Anno D. Nostri J. C« 14f60 : cujiu aiiim» propitietur 
Deus. Amen.f 

• HalUmshire^ p. 33. liantly fi ghting under his tUodard, in the battle waged a| 

Northampton, he died an hoooarable death, being lUin on 

f The tomb of the magnanimoui and powerful lord, Lord the tenth day of July, in the year of our Lonl Jeeut Qmly 
John Talbot, second Earl of Shrewshnry, deriTing hu origin 14^; on whosesoul may God hafe merey. Amen* 
from royal blood. He was most fidthlul to ICmg Henry, ▼»- 
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n. 

SalopiiE earni'lis lapis hie tegit ossb JohaiiDii, 
Cui nihil antiquius quun fuit alnu fides : 

Hie ut aenitet regi tonnenti subifit 
Inlrepidus fewij Banguinewnquo nec"™ ■ 

Ergo licet parvum condat aiw, viscera s 
Virtus AngligeDum lujttai u o 



le solum.* 




The mortuary iDBcriptions In different parts of the church must now be 
noticed. 

On entering Uy the great, western door, we perceive, on the pavement, the 

names of Binney, Clarke, Robineon, Hodgkinson, Mason, and Whitaker; the 

last a blue flag, with an oval, containing a shield, sable, a fess or. between 

three mascles. On passing the light ceiling which covers the entrance, the 

floor exhibits the following namec : — Whitaker, Hoograve, Hannam, Clarke, Cowley, Oxley, 

. Wilment, Lund, Skynner, Raynes, Barker, Amery. In the north aisle there is a noble flag, 

inscribed, " William Rosendal^ Janvary 21, 1664." On another, near the bottom, " Here 

lyeth interred the body of John Clark^ the husband of Catharine Clarke, who dyed on 

the third day of March, anno Dmi' "date covered : adjoining the last-mentioned, " Here 

lyeth the body of Elizabeth Holl widow, who died September 5, 16S7." A fine pavement 

stone adjacent is thus inscribed :— " Spe Resvrgendi ad ^temam vitam Reqviescit hie corpve 
Kenelmi Holmker. K. F. qui in Dno' obdonnivit 5o Julij anno Dni' 1674>." On the middle of 
the same stone, " Here lyeth the body of John Hardwick, Esquire, who died December 5, anno 
Dni 1618." There is also a^ small copper-plate, with a Latin inscription, attached to the stone, 
but being partly covered by a pew, I could not transcribe this, nor, indeed, some others, owing to 
similar obstacles. Other miscellaneous stones in the floor, record the names of Wood, Htith- 
waite, Roc — an old name in the parish, Burnet, Mander, R. R. Toone, Barbaroux, Champion, 
Kirkby of Gateford, Eltis of Gatefbrd, Wright; a copper-plate, affixed to a lat^stsne, inscribed 
to the memory of three children, of " Rawstorn, and Dorothy Bradshaw." On a large freestone 
in the middle lusle, — " Henry Donstan, Esqr., 1731." In the same aisl^ — Richardson, with a 



• The fbUowingrhfiniiigTeTsoDofthe Latin IliMa,nitl] 
ire me, may not be unacceptable to the Gngliah Teader :■ 

The bones repoie beneath thii bimb 
or John, Earl Shrenbury ; to wboiU' 
When living, nought of liib or death, 
Wafl dearer than the Christian &ith. 



'Wherdiiie, although this tittle Mone, 
Hides his remains, now be ii gone ; 
His fiune and biaTer; still unbound, 
Are edioed o'er all English ground. 



'MidM wounds, tin death his fiue did asal, 
Ha WTT'd liil king with loyal leaL 



" High commendation^" says Stereas, " for a man 
that df'd in defence of an uiurper." But Mr. Hunter nig- 
gesti, with great probability, that theae inaoriptioiis were not 
plioed orer the earl's graTa, " tiD the adhereati of the booM 
of T^lm^^p'" bv the ooim placed upoo the head of the Eari 
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brass plate, containing, within a shield, three chaplets, the arms of Lassels of Gateford, and these 
lines: — 




« Thus fidls ye oedsr wch whflst it stoody 
The only glory of the flouiiahing wood. 
Courteous to all, and for Truth right just. 
Was excellent, Alas! now gone to dust 
AU you that read, and do surrive, take oare. 



For this most certain eiit to 



prepare.** 



On the elevation about the communion table, there are several inscribed stones, some covered, 
and others almost obliterated. I decyphered the following names: — Benjamin Bates, &c. 17S2,'' 
*< Ann Sims, &c. 1781," ^< X<etitia Chambers, &c. 1801;" the family of Machon; the stone, in- 
scribed at the foot, " Cornelius Heathcote Rodes, Esq." Near the last-mentioned, a fragment, 
upon which the name of Rodes may be traced ; and attached to which, is a brass plate, in memory 
of William Vessey, of Gateford, and Elizabeth his wife. Within the railing, — " Francis Owtram,** 
176S: one adjoining, uninscribed, — *^ Joshua Kirkby, gent. Died Jan. 3, 1747, &c" Near this 
lies a large stone, with a border inscription, in square characters, too much obliterated to furnish 
either name or date with certainty, but upon which may still be traced the figure of a man, his 
head partly distinct,' and his feet, with the chequer work at the bottom of his garment, veryl^ble. 
Perhaps it might not be safe to appropriate this stone to ** Thomas Burdet, of Wirksop, who 
died 20. Nov. 1435, and made his will, proved Aug. 10, 1436, giving his soul to God Aim. St. 
Mary, and all saints, and his body to be buried in the ch. of Wyrksop," though figures apparently 
corresponding with the above dates, may be indistinctly traced on the stone. 

Whether Sir Charles Pilkington, Knt, who died in the above century, was interred here or 
not, does not appear from any memorial ; but in his will, made 3 July, 2. R. III., and proved 
25 June, 1485, he gives his soul to God Almighty, St. Mary, and all saints, and orders that hit 
body be buried in the parish church of Wyrksop, before the altar of St Mary, Virgin. — William 
Langley, 1796. John Langley, surgeon, 1702. Henson Kirkby, gent. " The Reverend John 
Ward, A.M. vicar of this place, died January 26, 1778, aged 60 years." 

The mural monuments are not numerous. Attached to the north wall, a marble tablet bears 
the following inscription : — *< Near this place lie interred the remains of Barry St. Ledger, Esq., 
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who departed this life the 26th of December, 179S| in the 60th year of his age: he was 
LieuL-CoIonel of the S4th Regiment of Foot, Brigadier-General, Commander-in-Chief of His 
Majesty's Forces in the province of Canada: a brave and humane officer, and served his country 
with zeal and fidelity upwards of 38 years. Also, Catharine St L^r, his daughter, de- 
parted this life December 12th, 1801, aged 19 years." Two stones placed against this wall record 
the names of Cresswell and Amery. 

On a pillar at the top of the north aisle, there is a naked marble, <* Sacred to the memory 
of Peter Millner, 1797," and Anne his wife. Another pillar, in the middle aisle, bears a marble 
slate, inscribed for John Broomhead, 1784. Another marble, at the top of the south aisle^ indi- 
cates the sepulture of Mrs. Annabella Lenton, of Worksop, 1790; and Mrs. Frances Walker, 
her sister, 1801. 

Against the wall, at the bottom of the south aisle, there is a stout brass plate^ about 18 inches 
by 18, enchased in an alabaster frame, with this inscription, in capital letters: — 

" Dame Marye Lasaell't corps are here^ 

Her sovle in Heaven's above, 
Whose life did shew that filial feare 

Was mizte with Godly love. 
A sealovs minde, a fidthfrl hart. 

To God and to her Frend, 
A gracious, patient, humble soul, 

She had unto the ende. 
Her holye and Religiovs care. 

To have the Gospel taught. 
Did alwaies argve pvbliek good, 

Befijre her own she sought. 
And when ye Lord by her had brovght 

His word here to remayne, 
By death he took her to himself 

VHih Christ his sonne to raigne. 

Obyt nono die Juny Anno Dni 1615." 

This plate, which the influence of damps, and the iSHs sacra Fames, have sujBfered to retain 
its pristine freshness through more than 200 years, is one of the most ancient memorials in the 
church. The lady, whose pious memory it commemorates, was the wife of Sir George Lascelles, 
whose brother. Sir Bryan Lascelles,* was knighted by King James on his way to Belvoir castle, 

• Three of his children were baptised at Worksop, vis. Richard, August 4^ 1568; Francis, Feb. Ifi7(^; Roger, Decem- 
ber 27, .157a 



lao 
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April 22d, 1603; and whose 6on Edmand* ocean among the correspondents of the Earl of 
Shrewsbury, in the letters published by Mr. Lodge. Dodsworth^ in 1654, copied the following 
inscription, now no longer to be seen, from a stone in the south quire: — <* Here lyeth the body 
of Lassels Rodes, the sonne of Francis Rodes, Esq., begotten of the body of Elizabedi Rodes, 
sole da: and heire of Sir Georg Lascels, of Oaitfort, knight, who was borne the 21 of January, 
anno 1619, and buryed the 17 of Dec e9. 1621." 

The following inscription, on a stone, has likewise disappeared : I give it on the same autho- 
rity : — ^^ Here under lyeth Dorothy, wief of William Moseley, of Carbarton, Esq. : they lyued 
together 34 yeares; by whom she had sonnes, Richard, William, John, & Charles: daughters, 
Elizabethe & Franda. She dyed the 13 of August, anno dni' 1633.*' 

Over the last-mentioned brass plate, there is a handsome marble tablet, thus inscribed : — 
^^ Sacred to the memory of Mary, the wife of Isaac Wilson, who died on the 30th day of June^ 
MDCCC, aged thirty-one years. 

'* The tender Mother, and the Tutuous wife, 
The pious Christum, and the Friend sincere ; 
All, shone ooni^icuous in my "Mary^t life. 
Whose relicks find a peaceful mansion here. 



(I 



The charms of person, transSenf graces! fade; 
And earthly happiness but dawns and files ; 
Tet by the Gwii, when nature*s debt is paid. 
The soul immorUl, into Bliss shall rise. 



" If erer blooming Touth this stone surrey, 
Or if it meet a thoughtful Parent's eye ; 
Refiect, and thint, how short Ss beauty's day; 
Ah ! gi^ to true maCemal worth a sigh f 



« 



Fsuse, serious reader ; Frase, upon this tomb. 
And mark tin eariy age of iXtrfy-one ; 
Behold ! th* untimely wi^ of death may ooaoe. 
Before the noon of human life be gone.** 



• « 



This gentleman was a younger son of an aocieiit 
famOy, formerly seated at Gatefbrd, near Worksop, which de- 
sicndcd from a cadet of the T4wcenef of Escrick, and Kirby 
KnoU, in Torkshiuw Hb intimMy with the Earl of Shrews 
bury, which secns to have been formed at an early tiaae of 
lifb, probably originated in the proximity of their fiither's 
eovntry-seats. James, to whom he had been of some service 
jn London, towards the end of the late reign, appointed him a 
groom of the priry chamber, and, as appears by papers in the 
Talbot collection, he wasted the whole oif his smidl fortune at 
court, without gaining any further preferment. In the course 



of the following ywr, [1005^] be 

trifling offence, and after having made soiftnl laio «fcti t5 bt 

re-admitted, was obliged to fly from his crediton in 1607. H« 

infbnoi the Earl, by « letter fnm Ucreeht, of the SS Msy* 

1600, that be had been allowed ta ki« the Ung^a 

his departure, but could obtain no relief fhxn him; and 

plores hu lordship to assist his wife^ whom be had left in 

land, with tkrea cbildffeny in so wi»>died a rilunlioiH ttnftbe 

was forced to divide with her the small sum of tvahv pani^ 

which the Earl of Pembroke had given him to piinilma w^ 

eessaries fer his voyage. At his flnt going abraad^ ht 



• 
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There yet remains another monument to be noticed : a ma^sy dtar tomb of filabastoT) now 
at the bottom of the sooth aisle, near the communion rails, but apparendy iK)t occupying 
its original situation. It is without device or inscription, except a lozenge-shaped brass plate, 
wbich is let into an devated ornament of the tomb, at the north end, and ^ed with a rich assem- 
blage of heraldic insignia, in (the following order: — 1. Quarterly, on a bend, thr^ mullets 
2. Three martlets, within a border, engrailed. 3. An eagle displayed, debruised by a bendlet, 
4. A chevron, between three birds [martlets ?] 5. A fish, hauriant 6. A saltier, between twelve 
cross crosslets. ?• Qtmrlerly, on a bend, three mullets pierced. 8. On a tl^ief, tht^ roundels. 
9. A lion rampant. 10. A chevron, between three lions rampant. 11. Barry 6f eight. 1^. As the 
first The colours are not expressed. The reader is indebted for this information concerning the 
tomb, to a gentleman and an antiquary^ who himself derived it from Dodswbrth's Chuiich Notes, 
in the Bodleian Library, and who honbured me with a communication on the subject. He s^ys, 
" In the church of Worksop is a monument, with a shield, containing many quarterings over it, 
but no inscription, with which I remember being puzzled^ when three atid t#ehtj^ je&ts ago, in 
one of my first topographical excursions, I was at Worksop, especially as the arma wete not of 
any of the families in the neighbourhood. I have since ascertained that it is the monument of 
Prances Clippesby, of a family of rank in Norfolk, or Suffolk, who was one of the ladies in attend- 
ance on the Countess of Shrewsbury, and died in 1597." 

Dodsworth, who visited Worksop church, March 4, 16S4, and Consequently fAsAt his notes 
when many memorials, now no longer extant, were in existence, mentions the abovi^ as a <* faire 
monument,* under the arcbe, betweene the 2 quyers^ with iatt inscfiptibn,^' Which be gives als 
follows. " la the quyer on a plate :— ^ 

Hie Francisca fuit Clippesbic pia virgo cohaeres 

Patris Johannis Norfblcos inter opiaios 
Nobilis araiigeri, quam diu Maria comissa 

Salopin £imula(B satis est experts fiddelii 
Duin coHk obsequio Domioara pietate paienbem 

Toto corde Denm coelesti dignior bsres 
Successit regno cssum famulatur et agnum. 

ObiiC xiiio. die Stplemh. Ao' 1597» 

yate Sir Edward CeoO, at Utreeht, wkh a ttipend of nine * Dddnrorth MSS. w6L csl. £ 9. In tbf Boikkm 

AUlings per week ; and after Uie peace, was recommended by Manuacri{it, there is a note, stating, that " The moniment 

Antie 0f Denmark, to tha DniLe of BrtinsWidc, iii whose ser- wis erected for Sir Frahds Clippesbye.^^ 'ftSa is tmienHtf 

fiie ke probably eontiimad for Che wnuHnder of fab liik"— erroneous; as, besides the abaenee of afl dCiet ««ideaM, ai« 

Lodge, III. 246. ** The Lady £leanor Lascels," was buried only is the shield on the t«mb a loiei^ga^ the timpe tuadtf 

HtL Worksop, in 164& ^propriated to ladies, but the iDieri|»tioii Hsd^ Is eonolusiTi^ . 



The heiress of Lascelles of Gatefbrd oMrriad into the fit. 
«iily of Rodes, of Barlborough, by which the line of the fiunily 
beeame eztinet. 



on the point. 
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It may be as well, ia this place, to notice, what may be deemed, in a sense, monumental — 
the benefaction tablets: these, in many places, are an affair of importance, both in number and 
splendor : here, on the contrary, they consist of a couple of shabby painted boards, hanging at 
the top of the north aisle, sufficiently out of sight, as well as out of repair, ever to tempt the vanity 
or the charity of any subsequent donor, for the sake of the record. 

** Benefactors to the church and poor of the parish of Wo)ksop, 

^^ Impr. William Medley* gave, by one deed of settlement, the interest of a hundred pound, 
for ever, in manner following : — 

*< One-half of the said interest yearly, to be distributed to the most sober and indigent poor, 
and binding apprentices. 

^< The third and fourth parts of the other moyetie to the minister of the church, if be 
preaches. 

*^ One-half of the last fourth pai't, towards the mending of the highway leading to the 
church. 

*^ And the other half of the last fourth part to the clerk of the church, if he teaches one poor 
child or children. — Item. Mrs. Sarah Cole, widow, gave to the poor widows and needful person* 
of this parish, ye interest of thirty pounds, for ever. 

« JOHN GERUAS, JAMES PRESTON, Churchwardens, 1704." 

" Second Table. 

'^ Item. Richard Hatfield left the poor of this parish the interest of five pounds, for ever. 

*^ Mrs. Rosaman Magson gave twenty pounds, for ever, the interest and parishf of which 
to be distributed amongst the needful widows follows,! the one-half upon the 29 of July yearlvt 
and every year, for ever. 

" James Woodhouse gave j£31 10s., the interest and increase of which to be distributed at 
follows: — j£3 4s. a time to the repairing of the highway leading to the church, ye remainder 
among the sick and needful persons on Good Friday and St. Thomas-day. — Tho. Elliot gave tai 
ihillmgs pan. for ever, payable out of Robt Singleton's house in Bridgegate, to be distributed to 
thirty poor persons on Good Friday. — Thos. Gervas gave the interest of ten pound, for ever, to be 
distributed to the poor of this parish updn St. Thomas-day — Improved, for the use of the poor, 

• Wniiam Medley, died 25Ui Dec. 1633. This tmxom f Sie. in Orig. 

•eeun fireqiscntlj in the Parish Regirters during the 
bethcn en, and whscqncntly. 
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by the care of the trustees, [to] the sum of thirty pounds. — Tliomas Mitchel left the poor of the 
parish the interest of four pound ten shillings, for ever." 

Another small benefaction is recorded in the Parish Register, which, although intended by 
the donor to continue " for ever," is already, I suppose, lost. ** All posteritie shall know, by this 
record here enrolled, that Mr. John Smith hath given a certaine annuitie of ten shillings, by the 
year, for ever, and the same to be paid, for ever, by the lieirs of John Eliot, as by the deeds of 

feofment appeareth, now remaining in the hands of the heires of the at Carburton, and of 

the at Workesoppe, which annuitie is to be yearly distributed to xxx poor people of Worke- 

soppe towne and Radford, vpon Good Friday, at the discretion of the minister or the vicar, and 

of the churchwardens for the time being, and with the knowledge of the heires of Chambers 

and Goodriche, aforesaid. Written by John Goodriche now at Workesope, at the request 

of the said John Smith, and in the presence of Richard 
Carlill, clarke, the third day of this Marche, 1590, and in the 
xxxiii yeare of the reigne of Queene Elizabeth. By me. 



— ^^ ^ — ^ — — — ^ — 



Next after the monuments in interest, and sometimes before them in importance, the parish 
registers claim our attention. There is an affecting impression produced in the mind, by the most 
cursory perusal of these documents, containing the records of birth, marriage, and mortality, through 
successive generations, which have grown up, and gone down, in the vicinity. The earliest me- 
morial of this sort, in the vestry chest of Worksop, consists of several large oblong sheets of parch- 
ment; and the entries commence so early as the first year of Queen Elizabeth:* it is entitled, 
" A Register of Baptisms, Weddings, and Interments. Elizabeth primo :" to which another, but 
seemingly contemporaiy hand, has added, " Ano Dmn. mi Sancti Beati Christi. 1558;" in 
which year six baptisms are noted, and as many the next year. The marriages, during the first 
twelve years of this reign, appear to have averaged about twelve annually ; and the burials a simi- 
lar average during the same period. From the lapse of time, the nature of the ink, and other 
causes, the writing of this document is becoming illegible; and thus, names and dates, which must 
be interesting to curiosity, and which might be important as legal vouchers, are sliding into that 
oblivion, from which it may not be possible to retrieve them. I should like to recommend here, 
the plan, so commendably adopted in other places, of preserving a substantially written transcript 
of their old registers. This record terminates in 1653, when the next volume commences with 
the regulations under the protectorate. 

* This is early. The keeping of registers had, before the issued his letter mandatory, ordering, « that the names of all 

Reformation, been the business of the monks, but at the dis- children christened, from hensforth, with ther birth, tbcr 

solution it became necessary to make other provision. The fathers and motliers names, and likewise all marriages, and 

ministers of Henry VIII., therefore, ordered, that such re- burialls, with the time and date thereof shulde b^^egistred, 

cords should be kept ; but the people, supposing that some tax from time to time, in a bok^ in every parish church, surely 

was intended thereby, and this impression was fomented by and safely, to be kept.** 
persons ill affected to the Reformation ; whereupon the lung 
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The solemnization of matrimony, which had hitherto been performed by the clergy, 89 of 
religious importance, was, by a convention of the commonwealth, declared a civil contract, and 
by them put into the hands of the justices of the peace, by an ordinance, passed August, 23, 1653.* 
The magistracy of Worksop appears not to have been slow in the execution of this regulation, as 
appears by the following warrant, copied from the original, still extant: — 

♦* WorksoppCf 1 653. — County of Notts. 

*^ Be it remembered, that, upon a certificate, under the hands of the inhabitants of 
Worksopp, within the countie aforesaid, shewing that they have elected Benjamin Alex- 
ander, clerk, to be their parish register, — I do hereby approve thereof, and do signify, 
that the said Benjamin Alexander, did, on the twentieth day of October, in the year one 
thousand six hundred and fifty-three, take his oath, well and truly, to execute the said 
office, during his continuance therein. 

« (Signed) SAMl. BOLLES.** 

As a specimen of the registry of marriages under the above act, the following, being the first 
that occurs, may be given : — *^ The intended marriage of John Smith and Martha Crofts, was, on 
the twenty-ninth of December, the fifth, and the twelfth of January, 1653, according to the act,^ 
published in the market-placef of Worksop, in tl)e county of Nottingham ; and the said John 
Smith and Martha Crofts, were married before Samuel BoUes^ justice of the peace, on the 19th 
day of June, 1653. 

« (Signed) SAM. BOLLE&* 

Sixty marriages, entered and signed in this manner, follow each other in succession, until the 
1st of June, 1658, when the original and simpler mode of registry again recommences. This 
volume continues to 1770, after which there appears to be an. hiatus, as the next begins with 177S^ 
and ends with 1812; after which the books, arranged according to the last act of parliament, con- 
tain the entries in the usual form. In 1764, the little vestry, where these documents are d^po* 
sited, was entered by the window, and the communion-plate, of silver, said to have been worth 
j£l50, stolen therefrom: a service, of pewter, was substituted, for J£l 2s. 

A ponderous ark of oak, bound with iron, and secured by three locks, stands in the chancel : 
this is the *^ sure cofier," which, according to the constitutions and canons ecclesiastical, (canon 70,) 
was anciently required to be placed in every church and chapel within the realm : originally, it 
contained the various documents belonging to the church ; at present, its contenu are. Bishop 
Jewel's " Defence of the Apology of the Church of England," a large folio ; three or four vo- 
Inmet, equally ponderous, of the works of John Fox, the martyrologist ; and another workf , in 

• lM*t HisL Paritanfi toL iv. p. 70. one ooupW, in Angoit, 16S6, wm^ « Mfovdiaf t» tk» 

publiabid at Workaop 
f It It siiiiily HMfld, thit tbt marriage intMitkm of 






three v€>lumes iblio» entitled^ ^ A Preservative t^ainst Popery, in several setect discourses upon 
the principal heada of the controfvery between Protestants and Papists ; Written and publisbedl 
by the most eminent divines of the church of England, chiefly in the reign of King James II., 
1738," besides; a paper book^ with the names of the overseers of the poor, the churchwai^ 
dens, and the surveyors oS the highways, with the passing of their accounts from 1663 to 17M. 
To these may be added, " The Act for Burying in Woollen,'' as the item of its purchase ealtsF if 
in the churchwardens' accounts for 1678, from the 1st of August, in which year it took efieet 
Has this act ever been repealed ? or has it merely become obsolete ? In the Parish Register, I 
find an affidavit, sworn before John Ward, vicar, in 1767, certifying, "that the body of RobC 
Johnston, of the said parish, [of Worksop] was not wrapped in, or put into any suit, sheet, or 
coffin, lined, faced, or covered with any material, contrary to an act of parliament, but what was 
made of sheeps wool only J' 

Thf osby, noticing the large picture over the coramuoion table, observes, ** The altar piee^ 
I can only say, is a representation of Moses and Aaroo." I am sorry that my notice musC be 
equally unaccompanied by praise. Where any town has produced an artist of celebrity in this 
line, the presentation of a scripture picture is a most appropriate compliment to his native place;* 
but when the undertaking of such a work is a contract by the yard, and its patronage the moiety 
of a church rate, it is not surprising that some of our places of worship are so indifferently deco- 
rated. The villagers of Hand&worth, where the Earl of Shrewsbury had a Todgp, entertain a 
report^ that Sir James Thomhill, while engaged at Chatsworth House, used to stroll into the 
neighbourhood, and amuse himself with painting slight subjects in the village churches; and, 
moreover, that a picture, stUl partly visible over their north gallery, was one of these errantries of his 
pencil. The improbability of this story requires no confirmation, even with those who have not 
seen the painting ; which was, I believe, the work of a person of the name of Staniforth, and the 
architectural portion of which is tolerably well executed. The feme of the artist, or the paintmg, 
during its progress, seems to have reached Worksop at a period when the church was receiving 
considerable attention : it was therefore resolved to bargain with the painter, for this work, cm tke 
best terms. The following items will shew the expense incurred upon this chancel wall :— 

*< 1721. Charges going to Hansworth, to let the painting of the altar piece, £0 12 ft 

*< 1721. Paid to Mr. Staniforth for painting it, - - - - 7100 
" 1721. Paid to Mr. Machin, for writing the Lord's prayer, creed, and ten 

commandments, - - - - - 80 



f> 



Under this picture stands the; communion table, which, from its appearance, is probably as 
old as the age of Elizabeth : it is most substantially made of oak, and curiously carved ; but time 
having given to it a hue displeasing to modern taste, it has been painted marble colour. 



• It may not be improper to notioe» in this pUwe^ that^T. G. Hoiftad, B.jluy.wiia>lKwdl knoniiiM mUniamgm 
« a native of Worksop. 
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Such accounts of the ecclesiastical patronage and revenues, and other matters connected with 
the benefice, as I have been able to collect, shall now be presented* Ktfag Edward the Sixth, in 
the sixth year of his reign, September 2, I54f7, granted to Henry, bishop of Lincoln,* the rever^ 
sion of the rectory of Worksop, and all ty thes of com and hay, &c., in the hamlets of Sloswick, 
Ratcliff, Radford, Kilton, Renton, Scofton, and Clumber, within the parish of Worksop and 
Osberton, and all other hamlets within the said parish of Worksop, to the said rectory belonging; 
and all that yearly rent of j£35, reserved, upon the demise, made to William Chastelyn, mer- 
chant, of London, to hold to him, the said bishop and his successors, in pure and perpetual 
ahns. 

According to ecclesiastical jurisdiction, Worksop is in the diocese of York, and deanery of 
Retford, within the archdeaconry of Nottingham. The church is dedicated to St. Cuthbert and 
St. Mary. The rectory remains in charge, and is valued, in the king's books, at ^12 4s.t 2d. 
per ann., as when the prior of Worksop was patron : and is chargeable with £1 4s. 5d. yearly 
tenths; and to the archbishop, for synodals. Is. The advowson of the benefice has generally been 
leased with the right of presenting a vicar. 



A CATALOGUE OF THE VICARS OF WORKSOP. 



Temp. Inadt. 


Vicarij Ecde'. 


PatronL 


Vacat 








Pr. & Con'tus 

de 

Wiriuop 


\ 


Id. Aug. 


1276. 


Dns Alanus de London. 


ijdem. 




5 Id. Feb. 


1300. 


Fr. Adam de Roderham, can'cus de Wyrk- 
8op. 


ijdem. 

« 




4 Kal. Oct. 


1324. 


Fr. Robt. de Beverlac, can'cus de Wirksop. 


ijdem. 


Mort. 


14 Kal Mar. 


1328. 


Fr. Will, de Hanay, can'cus. 


ijdem. 


(R««g.) 


17 Apr.l 
23 July J 


1358. 


Fr. Ric. Ric. de Trent, can'cus, ibid. 


ijdem. 

> 


(Redg.) 


24 Nov. 


1390. 


Fr. Job. de Scanlay, can'cus, ibid. 


ijdem. 


(a«ig.) 


9 Dec. 


1405. 


Fr. Tbo. Bameby, can'cus. 


ijdem. 








Fr. Walt. Bume, can cus. 


ijdem. 


(R«wO 



* The impropriation of this place (amongit others) was 
giieo to the see of Lincoln, in csdiange for many mmoon, 
oOaTeyed bj Bishop Holbeck.— TFSOm*« Catk, voL iiL p, S7. 



^ In £otony prinledlp by iimtak% Ila^ 
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Temp. Instit. 



12 Mar. 
27 Aug. 



15 Mar. 
18 Mar. 

24 Sep. 
6 May 
Ult. May 



16 Feb. 



22 May 



15 Sep. 



19 Mar. 



1450. 



1452. 



1472. 
1486. 



1509. 



1544. 

^577. 



19Junij. 1601. 



1613. 



19 Apr. 1615. 



1628. 



May 



1662. 



1673. 



1685. 



1698. 



1718. 
1752. 
1758. 
1778. 
1783. 
1792. 



Vicarij Eode*. 



Fr. Job. Howe> can'cus. 
Fr. Job. Emlay, can'cus. 
Fr. Walt. Burne, can*cu8. 
Fr. Tbo. Ingilli cap. 
Dns Tbo. Scott, pr. 
Fr. Job. Jobnson, can'cua. 
Dns Job. Tbomley, pr. 
Job. Goodrickcy d. 



Ric. Barnard, d. 



Olyver Bray, d. 
Will. Carte, d., M.A. 
Sam. Smytb, d., B.A. 

Benjamin Alexander. 
Walt. Bernard, d. 



Sam. Buckingbam, d*, M.A« 
Tbomas Calton. 
Jacob Calton. 
Jobn Cook. 



Jobn Ward, A«M« 
Hon. Philip Howard. 



Carter. 



Patroni. 



Pr. & Con'tus 
de 
Wirksop. 



Thomas Stacye. 



Vacat. 



ijdem. 


(Resig.) 


ijdem. 




ijdem. 


Mort. 


ijdem. 


Mort. 


ijdem. 


Mort. 


ijdem. 


(Resig.) 


Hen. Rex. 


Mort. 


Assignati 
Rici WbaUey, 
ar. 


Cession. 


Ric Waliey, 
ar. 


Cession. 


idem. 


Mort. 


idem. 


Cession. 


Fr. Rhodes, 
ar. b. V. p. 


• 


Guard ianns, 

Frci Rhodes, Bart. 


Mort. 


Guil. Epis. Line. 





Sir Jn. Rhodes, Bart. 
Tbo8.Wentwortb, Esq. 
Marq. of Rockingham. 

idem. 



Earl Fitzwilliam. 
Duke of Norfolk. 
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This list of vicars commenoes earlj; and the particu1aiv» from 1276 to 1673, are extracted 
from Torre's MS. catalogue, in the custody of the dean and chapter of York. Most of the in- 
cumbents, previous to the Reformation, were, it will be perceived, canons of Worksop. Alan de 
London, afterwards became prior of his house. John Stanley, is probably the same who resigned 
the vicarage of Sheffield, 1390. And John Howe seems to have died vicar of the same place. 

According to a record of testamentary burials in the diocese of York, John Thornley, vicar 
of Worksoppe, dying intestate, 10 Decem. a. d. 1576, administration of his goods was then taken. 

Oliver Bray, late vicar of Wyrksop, dying intestate^ 19 Jan. a* d. 1614, administratioD of 
his goods was granted to Edm. Bray, hb son. 

William Carte, was presented by the Earl of Pembroke, to the valuable rectory of Handswortb, 
in 1627, where he became eminent for his ministerial talents; but these were troublous times,* and he 
became involved in some unpleasant differences, with Sherland Adams, the loyai and litigious 
rector of Treton : the spirit of the pamphleteering on thb occasion is admirably displayed by Mr. 
Hunter, and from it we learn something of the turbulence of the period, and the labours of this 
divine, who *^ died in his bed ; and ended his days in a most heavenly manner, not ceasing most 
heavenly exhortation.^f Mr. Carte was married at Worksop, May 11, 1615, to Catharine Hard- 
staffe, by whom he had five children, all christened at Worksop, viz. William, May 5th, 1616; 
Francis, March 21, 1617; John, February 13, 1619; Mary, Februaxy 10^ 1621 ; Elizabeth, Fe- 
bruary ^6y 1624. John studied divinity, and in 1643, succeeded hb father in the rectory of 
Handsworth, from which living he was ejected in 1 662. Caiamy calls him an ** eminent scholar 
and great divine :" he continued to reside in the parish where he had laboured till his death, 
which took place on the 8th of September, 1684. He was buried in the grave of his &ther, in 
Handsworth churchyard, where inscriptions to their memories still renudn. 

<< Samuel Smith, minister of God's word, at Worksop, and Ellen Galloway, of Southwell, 
widow," were married at Worksop, July 28, 16374 

<< Benjamin Alexander, minister of God's word," was likewise ** married at Worksop, Nov* 
15, 1651." This entry in the parish register, with his subsequent institution as registrar, noticed 
before, are my only authority tar introducing this name into the hiatus in Torre's list 



* The Mquettratioos during the proteetonite^ mad Uie met m arty rdom, dtbcr bcfim or daring the Marian 
of miiliMrmity, paswed after the reitoratioii, affoar not to hare which has been aUribulrf to #M lltkl taotoar of Nkiwlni 



produced any dutractions here, as neither Walker, in his Suf- Heath, Archbishop of York, and diniiaan thanof. 

of the Clergy, nor Cahony, in his Nonoonfbrmi«t*8 however, althai^^a«flbiii nit ii^ frit iwht of thiaeotaMy^ 



Bfemorial, mention the place. It is indeed remarkable, that being a native of AJarlnn. 

both the one and the other of the above raeordi contains but 

taw names ftom this county ; and not less so, as, I believe, f HaHamihiffe^ p. ttA. { IWw 

F^iUer observei^ that NottinghenMhiaa baa aot witacsnd a 



s 



k^. 
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^< Walter Bernard, clerke, vicar, a faithful and diligent preacher of God's word, to thi^ 
parish, by the space of 17 years, was buried in the chancel of this church, Dec. 28, 1678."*^ 

In conjunction with Samuel Buckingham's incumbency, the parish raster contains the fol- 
lowing memorandum : — " That on the 28 day of March, a. d. 1683, at Worksopp Manor-house, 
his Grace Henry, Lord Duke of Norfolk, did p'mise, that I, Samuel Buckingham, vicar of 
Worksopp, should have and hold that part of the Abbey gatehouse, that is now in my possession, 
paying twopence pr annum, as an acknowledgment of his grace's right in the said gatehouse ; and 
I did p'mise to pay to his grace, twopence pr annum as afor^. during my life. This was agreed 
in the presence of my Lrd, 

" THOMAS HOWARD/' 

This convenience was continued to successive vicars on the same terms, till the removal of 
the vicar's dwelling rendered it no longer necessary. 

Thomas Calton occurs as a signaturist of the register, Aug. 7, 1688. Jacob Calton was 
buried, Sep. 29, 1718. 

" Parson Ward," as he is called by the old folks who remember him, eked out the very mo- 
derate profits of his benefice, by boarding and educating a number of West India children, whose 
parents chose to bless them with the advantages of English tuition. 

The honourable and reverend Philip Howard, was of the Suffolk branch of the family, and 
died rector of Hands worth in 1801. 

The Rev. Thomas Stacye, the present incumbent, is descended from an ancient and respect- 
able family, long seated at Cinderhill, and Ballifield-hall, in the parish of Handsworth, where 
Mr. Stacye was born ; after his induction to this living, he married Miss Outram, of Worksop, 
who died January 1st, 1810, leaving one son, whose nativity coincides with the era of his mother's 
death. 

The impropriation, at present, is vested in the Duke of Portland, with whom the last leasee 
granted 25ih February, 1801, on the contingency of three lives, expires; and, by which issuer his 
grace, the Duke of Norfolk bec(»nes the patron and lay lord, having purchased the rectorjT o^the 
Bishop of Lincoln, who was empowered, by virtue of an act of parliament, to alienate the aame 
for the payment of land-tax^ 

The vicarial emolument arises from the small tythes which are oomnuted into H^ MiBSoaid>I« 

8 
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modus, according to the relative value of tythable property throughout the parish ;• the surplice 
fee8,+ Easter dues, and the parsonage house and glebe, of which a more exact specification maybe 
found below, in the copy of the draught of a terrier, drawn up and signed by the vicar, and which 
was obligingly allowed by him to the writer of these pages. 

The sustentation of the church belongs to the parish ; but all repairs of the chancel to the 
rector, who claims the privilege of burying therein, without fee, any member of his family who 
may die during his patronage. This exemption is provided for, as follows, in the last lease of the 
benefice, according to an extract before me . — " And further, that he, the said William Henry 
Cavendish, Duke of Portland, his heirs and assigns, shall, and will permit and suffer the vicar of 
Worksop, for the time being, to have, receive, and take to his own proper use and benefit, all 
profits and advantages, sum and sums of money which hereafter shall, or may arise, or become 
due, or payable for, or by reason of the breaking up of the ground in the chancel of the parish 
church of Worksop, otherwise Wyrksope aforesaid, for the interment or burying of any person or 
persons there during the said term, excepting only of the tenant or tenants of the rectory and pre^ 
mises aforesaid, and their families, without any account to be made to him the said W. H. C, 
Duke of Portland, his heirs or assigns for the same." 

There is a small sum annually paid by this and every other church in the county, to the 
collegiate church of Southwell, denominated a pentecostal offering, said, by Thoroton, to be of 
uncertain origin ;% and, on one occasion, it appears that the churchwardens either refused or ne- 
glected to answer the apparitor's demand, and suffered a suit to be moved against them, the pro^ 
ceedings of which were stayed by the payment of Id., as an acknowledgment by the defendants. 



* In 1781, Uie modmi was thus estimated :^« 2 pence 
fiir a milch cow, 1 penny a swarm of bees, 1 penny an ancient 
ptr6en, ^ penny smoke, 1 penny a stroper, 2 pence for a fole, 
8 pence for each communicant at Easter.**— TVmer. 

f The foUowing are the fees paid at the church :<— 





Vicar. 


Clerk. 


Sexton 




S. D. 


s. o. 


S. D. 


Weddings, 


3 6 


1 6 


6 


Christenings, 











Churehings, 


1 








ToUing a bell. 








1 


liaking a grave, 








2 6 


Burials, 


8 


6 






^ By a bull of Pope Alexander III., about 1180, among 
hit grants and confirmations to the canons of the church of St. 
Ifarj's, at Southwell, granted to them, as was of long custom 
ofaatrved, ** that both the clergy and laity of the county of 



Nottingham, should, at the Feast of Pentecost, come to thcv 
church, with solemn procession ; and that every year, accord- 
ing to the old and rational usage of that church, a synod should 
there be celebrated, and that thither the chrisma should ba 
brought, by the deans of the county, from the church of York, 
to be by them distributed through the other churches."— > 
RegiMt. Album, de SovthwelL 



This pentecostal procession seems to have produced 
disputes between the churches of York and Sotithwdl, whieh 
were settled by the interference of Innocent III. in fiivour oC 
SouthwelL This synod continued to be holden till within tht 
last century, when it was abolished by the fiat of DrumoMMid^ 
Archbishop of York. — Dickenson^i Somtkw^ voL L p. 121. 
The offerings originally made at these visitations, are still 
collected in the county; of which the tenth part is allotted to 
the sacrista prebend, and the remainder is equally divided ba^ 
tween the prebend of Normanton, and the support of tht 
commons of the resident canooi. The sum demanded of 
Worksop is three shillings. 



Cl^e €ftiivftf. 
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I shall conclude this brief account of the state and affairs of the church, with a copy of the 
terrier mentioned above. 

" There is a very good vicarage-house, it is new, built of bricks, and covered with tiles, and 
consists of four rooms on the ground-floor, four chambers over them, and a closet. The floors 
are of deal or fir-wood, except the kitchen and passage, which are of lime-stone. There is a 
good arched cellar under the dining-room and part of the passage : adjoining to the house is a good 
brewhouse, paved with bricks, and over it a chamber, the floor of which is of fir wood ; there are 
two stair-cases, which are made of oak. 

*^ The churchyard is fenced, on the north by the church, a wall and a ruin ; on the east and 
west, it is walled ; on the south side it is fenced by a low wall and iron pallisade.* 

" The glebe consists of pond-yard, in which stands the vicarage-house, one acre, two roods, 
and thirty-eight perches; pond-yard, near Worksop-church, one acre three roods, and thirty- 
three perches ; and part of a croft, seventeen perches.f 

" By an act passed, 43d Geo. III., in the year 1803, for dividing, allotting, and enclosing the 
several commons and waste grounds within the parish of Worksop, the commissioners were di- 
rected to fix an annual corn rent in lieu of vicarial tythes, which corn rent the said commissioners 
have fixed, viz. : for Worksop and Radford, a corn-rent for 8993 acres, 2 roods, and 39 perches ; 
for Osberton, a corn rent for 1591 acres, 2 roods, and 1 1 perches; for Ray ton, a corn rent for 
748 acres, 3 roods, and 26 perches ; for Scofton, a corn rent for 1499 acres, 3 roods, 95 perches; 
for Clumber-park, a corn-rent for 2038 acres, 3 roods, 39 perches ; for Hardwick-grange, for 
927 acres, 1 rood, and 23 perches ; the corn rent for Hardwick is at present undivided. 



* This was anciently the site of the vicarage house and 
offices, which have been removed within the last thirty years, 
on the erection of the very superior dwelling in Potter Street. 
The foUowing particulars of the old vicarial residence are from 
a terrier, signed by Rev. Philip. Howard, and by him deliver- 
ed in at the archbishop's visitation at Retford, June 21, 
1781 :^'' The vicarage house contains three bays of build- 
ings ; is situated north and south ; that end towards the west 
joins to the old priory gateway ; that end towards the east is 
open to the road that leads to the church ; it is built with 
itone, brick, lath, and plaster, variously interspersed ; is covered 
with slate, and part with thatch. This building contains, be- 
low stairs, five rooms, and a pantry : a parlour, floored with 
deal, towards the north it is wainscotted chair high, with 
deal ; all the rest of the room is waU, or lath and plaster, and 
not ceiled : a hall, floored with brick, white walls or plaster, 
and ceiled, a kitchen, floored with stone and brick ; the walla 
are stone, or lath and plaster, and not ceiled : a washhouse, or 
brewbouae, floored with stone, not ceOed ; the walls stone and 



brick on the north, and lath and plaster on the aouth : a study, 
floored with brick ; the walls are stone, or lath and plaster^ 
whitewashed, and not ceiled: a pantry, floored with stone, 
whitewashed, and ceiled : above stairs are six bed-rooms, four 
of which have plaster floors, one deal, and one oak ; five are 
ceiled, one open to the roof, all white walls. Outhousea. 
In the church-yard stands the bam, the roof of which, consist- 
ing of old thatch, having lately Alien in, is not yet rebuilt, by 
reason of the great charge the present incumbent hath been at 
in repairs, and rebuilding part of the dwelling-house : also a 
stable, with two stalls, built with stone, and covered with 
thatch, thirteen feet long, and ten feet wide : a hen^'house, built 
with stone, and covered with tiles, thirteen feet long, and ten 
feet wide, or thereabouts." 

f In the Terrier of 1781, the only description of i^ebc, 
exclusive of the ehurefa-yardy is an orchard, containing 8 foodt 
26 pereheSi 
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" As required by the above act of parliament, schedules or descriptions of each and every 
part of the messuages, commons, waste grounds, ancient enclosures, lands, and heriditaments, out 
of which the corn rents or sums of money are issuing and payable, are annexed to the award of the 
•aid commissioners for the Worksop enclosure, which is dated, and was executed on the 2d 
day of August, 1817 ; and the schedules of the com rents have been delivered to the vicar, and 
also, so much of them as relate to the lands and estates of the Duke of Norfolk, the Duke of 
Newcastle, and the trustees of F. F. Foljambe, Esq. deceased. 

" There are two yearly payments out of the great tythes of Worksop, of j612, payable every 
Ladyday ; one of £6 13s. 4d. payable every Michael mas-day ; j^lO per annum is paid to the vicar 
for having given up his right to the presentation of Shireoaks chapel, in the parish of Worksop : 
this payment was fixed by an act of parliament, passed on August 1, 1807, (47 Geo. III.) 

** Ilaster dues are paid to the vicar. 

" The vicar receives £5 per annum from Shireoaks, and £5 per annum from Worksop 
Manor. 

« Benefactions. Mr. William Medley, in his deed of settlement, ordered two sermons to be 
preached, the one on St Thomas's day, the other on Crood Friday, for which the vicar receives, 
on each of these days, SO shillings — the clerk, 10 shillings." 



[Here follows an inventory of the contents of the chancel, vestry, and church chest, noticed 
before.] 

*< The clerk's wages are gathered at Easter by custom, from house to house. 

^ The sexton's wages arise from ringing passing-bells, digging graves, Udling cor ps e s to 
^orch ; they are both appointed by the vicar. The vicar also appoints one churchwarden. 

« (Signed) THOMAS STACYE, WuamT 




CHAPTER V. 

Qt JBdbKirte-^Urln a (raorfisop— ^oUmt j^fstnrs— l^rnunt 
i^taU at tibc Coinn. 



SatoarD. 



it, mm inncDtdMoa «i Aur^ wUb ■ i 
ceiBln. l.Pi.iii»aiHiT. 9*d 
in. 4.IlDw»it. Oiiln>Us> 



Tliomas Howard, Enrl of Arundel, Surrey, and Ni 
folk; descended, in ibe seventh degree, from Johi 
Howard, created Duke of Notfolk, anno 1483. 



r-^Lady Aleih 

in of Gilb 

Shrewsbi 



pLady Aleihea Talbot, youngest dr. 
of Gilbert Talbot, Earl of 
Shrewsbury, ob. 24 May, 1654. 



Henry Freilariok, Bori of Arnadel.=FLBdy Elizabeth Stuart, dr. 
j of the Duke of Lenox. 

Iiroims, fimi DuKe 1>dy AnnSonursct/f^oDry, sixth DakssfJam Bieketton, 
nf If orrotk. 0%. first wife. |. af JlorfoUc «b. I SMMBd nUi. 
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A 



± 



enry, sevenlh= 
Duke of Nor- 
folk, ob. 1701. 



=La(Jy Mary 
MordaiiDt, 
dr. of EarJ 
of Peter- 
borough. 



llios. Howards 
of Worksop, 
Esq., second 
son. 



^Elizabeth Ma- 
ria, only dr. 
and heir of 
Sir John Sa- 
vile. 



I » I I 



1 

Henriet- 
ta, se- 
cond 
wife, sis- 
ter of 
the 
Dut- 
chess of 
Norfolk. 



Thomas, ei;;hth= 
Duke of Nor- 
folk, ob. 1732. 



:Mary, dr. and heir of Sir 
Nicholas Sherburn, county 
Lane. 



Edward, 
ninth Duke 
of Norfolk, 
ob. 1777. 



Mary. dr. Winifred,=pPhili|j 
and CO- first wife, 
heir of 
Edward 
Blount, 
of Blag, 
den, Esq. 



How- 
ard, 
fifth 
son. 



Toomns Howard, heir-presnnsptive 
to Edward, Duke of Norfolk. 

Edward, after the death of his brother, heir-presumpti?e to Edward, Duke of Norfolk; but ho dying un- 
married, the title went to a remote branch of the family, descended of Charles Howard, of Graystoke, 
CO. Cumberland, Esq., fourth son of Henry- Frederick, Earl of Arundel. Tliis^ usually denominated 
the second house of Howard, of Norfolk, furnished to the dignity of the peerage, 
Charles, tenth Duke of Norfolk, cousin=j=Catharinc, daughter and co-heir of John 
to the late Duke Edward, ob. 1786. j Brocholes,of Claugton, co. Lane. Esq. 

r ^ 

Mary Ann, first wife, dr. and=Charles, eleven th=Francis, second wife, only daughter and 

heir of John Coppinger, of Duke of Nor- heir of Charles Fitz- Roy Scudamore, 

Ballivolane, co. Cork, Esq. folk. ob. 1815. Esq. of Holm-Lacy, co. Hereford. 

This duke having no issue by either of his wives, the title passed to the third house of Norfolk, in 
the person of a grandson of Bernard Howard, Esq., eighth son of the above-mentioned Henry- Frederick, 
Earl of Arundel. 

Bernard Edviard Howard, twelfth Duke of Norfolk,=?=Lady Elizabeth Belasyse, daughter and co-heir of 
and Earl Marshall of England. J Henry, Earl of Fauconberg. 

Henry Charles, Earl of Surrey, only cliild,^Lady Charlotte Leveson-Gower, 



and heir-apparent; born August 9, 1791; 
married Dec. 27, 1814. 



dr. of George, Marquis of 
Stafford. 



Henry Granville, Lord 
Fitzallan ; born Nov. 
7, 1815, at 14, Stan- 
hope Street, May Fair, 
London. 



Ed ward -George; born 
Jan.20, 1818, at Nor- 
folk House,SL James* 
Square. 



1 

Mary-Charlotte ; born Dec. 

13, 1822, at Norfolk 

House. 



Bernard- Thomas; bom 
Dec. 30, 1825, at 
Norfolk House. 



The above brief sketch of the direct descent of the dukedom of Norfolk, through the illa»- 
trious house of Howard,* is chiefly abstracted from Mr. Hunter's ample and elaborate pedigree of the 

* Old FuUer has a curious notice about the etymology of created a banm by Edward IV. and Duke of Northiblk, bf 
this aimanie. Speaking of John Howard MUei, the historian King Rich. III., as kinsman, and one of the heirs of AniM, 
WKf% « He was son to Sir Robert Howard, and soon after was Dutchess of York and Northfidk, whose mother was oa« of 



JH orient Cimes. 
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lords of Hallamshire: to the rich store of information therewith connected, the reader is referred, 
who may have curiosity on the subject. 

On the demise of Edward, the eighth Earl of Shrewsbury, without issue, on the 8th of Fe- 
bruary, 1617, the title went to a distant branch of the family; while the largest share of the family 
inheritance, together with the ancient baronies, descended to three surviving daughters of Gil)>ert, 
the seventh earl. " Lady Alethea Talbot," says Mr. Hunter, " was the earl's youngest 
daughter. Queen Elizabeth was her godmother; and gave her a name, till then unknown to the 
baptismal vocabulary of England, as Vincent informs us, * out of her majestie's true consideration 
and judgment of that worthy family, which was ever true to the state, — AXudi/«, signifying, in our 
English, veritie or truth.* I have somewhere read, that offence was taken at the name, as savour- 
ing too strongly of heathenism. She came not behind her sisters in the splendour of her alliance, 
having for her husband Thomas Howard,* Earl of Arundel and Surrey, Earl Marshall of Eng- 
land, the only son of Philip, Earl of Arundel, who died in prison in the reign of Elizabeth, and 
grandson of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, who fell a sacrifice to the jealousy of Elizabeth respecting 
Mary, Queen of Scots."f 

By an indenture of four parts, bearing date 22d May, anno 1627, it was covenanted, between 



Uie daughters of Thomas Mowbray, Duke of Northfolk. 
Soon after he lost his life in his quarrel, who gave his honour 
in Bosworth Field. 

*< From him descended the noble and numerous family of 
the Howards, of whom I told four earls and two barons sitting 
in the last parliament of King Charles. I have nothing else 
for the present to observe of this name, save that a great anti- 
quary, (Verstegan, < of decayed intelligence,') will have it ori- 
ginally to be Hold-ward, (L and D being omitted for the 
easier pronunciation,) which signifieth the keeper of any castle, 
hold, or trust, committed unto them, wherein they have well 
answered unto their name. Did not Thomas Howard, Earl 
of Surrey, well hold hia ward by land, when in the reign of 
King Hen. VIII. he conquered the Scots in Flodden Field, 
and took James IV., their king, prisoner? And did not Charles 
Howard, (afterwards Earl of Nottingham,) Ao2ri his ufordhy ho, 
in 88, when the Armada was defeated ?"-— Worthie$, Bark- 
ihire. 

* Darcndon, who was a master at hitting off a character, 
has depicted with his nervous pen, a very hard featured por- 
traiture of this illustrious nobleman. Against the fidelity of 
this draught, several subsequent authors have found good rea- 
sons for recording their protests : amongst the rest, the honourable 
Charles Howard, Esq. (afterwards tenth Duke of Norfolk,) 
rebuts the calumny of the historian of the rebellion, and de- 
fends his relative *' on account of his virtue, his unblemished 
honour, clear judgment, and great learning.'* To Clarendon's 
hints about the doubtfulness of the earl's religious character. 



Mr. Howard opposed the testimony of his last will ; whieh, 
as far as such a document can be permitted to depose, ia 
strong evidence in fiivour of the pi^y of his ancestor. 

The noble historian likewise gives, as a match-piece, no 
doubt, and for the sake of contrast, a masterly sketch of the 
character of Arundel's brother-in-law, the Earl of Pembroke. 
The lady of the latter, (if the noble historian's remark has not 
a more recondite reference than merely to her temper,) seems 
to have resembled her mother and grandmother, in being a 
source of domestic unhappiness to her husband ; for, speaking 
of the earl's home delights,** he was," says Clarendon, ** thereiBi 
most unhappy, for he paid much too dear for his wife's for- 
tune, by taking her person into the bargain."-— jETisf. JUbenion, 
Vol. I. p. 56. 

f Philip, Earl of Arundel, lefl on the wall of the room 
in the tower, where he died, a testimony declarative of the h^ 
tisfaction with which he suffered undeservedly ; and Joseph 
Brown, in his dedication of the trial of this Thomas, to hit 
namesake, the eighth duke, observes :— " I had not presumed 
to have laid this at your grace's feet, but that I have heard your 
grandfather and uncle glory in the sufferings of their great 
ancestor, and vindicate his memory ; and, I hope, my Lord, 
your grace will excuse this from one who is proud his father 
had the honour to serve three Dukes of Norfolk, and also your 
truly noble father, particularly in obtaining the grant of the 
Manor of Worksop from your grandfather, which is at present 
your grace's happy retirement." — Djal of T. Dukit of Nor- 
folk, 8vo. 1709. 
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the three co-heiresscs, and their lords, of the first, second, and third parts, and Sir Edward Leech 
and John Dix, of the fourth part, that the three former parties should levy a fine to the two latter, 
and the heirs of Leech, of certain property therein specified; including, inter alia^ the manor and 
park of Worksop, and all privileges happening or renewing in the towns, parishes, hamlets, and 
Aelds, (amongst others) '' in Worksoppe, and the neither towoe of Worksoppe, Gateford, Gilton- 
wolls, Woodsets, Harworth, Shireoaks, Kiiton, RatcUife, Steetley, Darfold, and the Lathes, 
and in Harworth, in the county of Nottingham, to the use of the Earl of Pembroke, and 
hii lady, for their lives, and the longer liver of them, with several remainders over; remainder 
to Henry, Lord Maltravers, for life; remainder to Thomas Howard, Esquire, for life; remainder 
to the first son of the said Thomas, and the heirs-male of his body ; with like remainder to every 
other son of the said Thomas, and their heirs-male, successively ; remainder to the younger sons 
in succession of the said Lord Maltravers, father to the said Thomas, and the heirs-male of the 
body of every such sons successively, with several remainders over; remainder to the heirs of 
Alethea> Countess of Arundel, in fee: which fine was accordingly levied in Trinity term, 
S Charles L"* 



The render of English history is well aware, that its most material and important feature, 
during the former half of the seventeenth century, consists of the details of those civil wars, be> 
twecn the king and his parliament, which so unhappily distracted this country, and which, after 
having effected the annihilation of the royal prerogative, and the execution of the sovereign, termi- 
mated with an interregnum of five years, by the death of Oliver Cromwell, who had been consti- 
tuted Lord Protector of the Commonwealth of England. As the operations of this calamitous period 
affected the kingdom from one side to the other, the events connected therewith have entered with 
no less preponderance of interest into the details of local, than the sununaries of general history : 
indeed, so fruitful was the period in memoirs, diaries, or otlier memorandums, written by royalists 
or cavaliers, that few places are to be found, which have not had an annalii^t of one or other of 
these descriptions. Worksop, however, so fiur as I know, is one exception, nor does it appear 
that the daemon of discord inflicted any signal evil upon this little town:t but as the footprints of 



* HaHainshire, p. 99. 

f The inhabitants of Workaop, appear at this time, to 
have been taken up with the report of a manrellous thing al- 
leged to have happened at an adjacent village, namely, the 
death, reviviBcation, and prophecy, of a female, at Carlton. In 
1642, a pamphlet of eight pages, was published with the fol- 
lowing title : — " The WomderfiJl Worlu of God, declared by a 
0inmgt Prophecy of a MaUdy that lately lived neere Wor$opf in 
IfottiMghanuhire t who dyed the 16M of November hut, and bang 
dead the tpaee of twenty hourte, did ariee againe, and lived Jive 
dayee, in which time $he $poie to thit ejffect .■-—1. What judgment 
Ma befaU this kingdom for the einne of pride, 2. What deeda- 
timUf warreSf fearee, and §orrowe$, shall befatt and eeixe mpom the 
WfOti. peopk of ike world, 3. What divers strange signes and visions 
that shall be seems. 4k AH which shall shortly eoMc to pats, to 



foretell that the end of the world is at hand, And having spoim 
these, and many other things, to the great astonishment ofatttkoi 
heard her, shee departed this life, November, 21, 1641."— Afl thr 
pamphlet is scarce, and the story curious, the whol^ Cbougb 
somewhat long, is given for the amusement of the reader. 

« In November last, there was a marriage solemniaedatCkrl- 
ton, two miles distant from Woraop, in Nottinghamshire, between 
one James Turner, an honest townetman, and one Margnret 
Holbeck, the daughter of Thomas Holbeck, of Blith» dcceaied : 
this James had been servant and derke to the right worriii^ 
full Sir Francis Thorny the time of twelve jean^ who was, by 
his master, and sundry other persons of good ealling, brougbt 
to the church, and, at their returnee were oonduetcd to hk 
roaster's house againe, who had pr ep a red fcr him and kk 
guests a sufficient fSeai^ at his owne eoit and cbaifei) and A' 
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his progress are abundant in this county, the following sketch of the movements of the king, ils 
connected with the war, may not be uninteresting : — 

As before intimated, when mentioning the journey of Charles to London, the county of 
Nottingham became a principal scene of the sufferings and migrations of that unfortunate monarch. 



though thii James was but a huabandman*s aonne, yet was hee 
beloved of the whole inhabiunts, and that oi the chiefest sort ; 
thus was this (east kept in good order, with great lore and 
quietnessey mixing with their meat honest mirth) well liked of 
in persons there present at the same feast 

** The next day a young maid of the age of 16 yeares, 
being sister to the bridegroome, came to the wedding- house to 
her brother, bringing with her the daughter of one Simon 
Francklin, of Worsop, both which after they had seene the 
bouse, and in what order things stood, were desirous to see the 
daughter of the right worshipful Sir Francis Thorney, whose 
^name was Mrs. Anne, who, being in her chamber, they went 
to yisit, and doing their duties, they demanded how she did, 
shee answered, indifferent well, then the 2 maids sate down by 
her, where they conferd of many Uiings, and especially as con- 
eeraing their attire, and apparrell. The bridegroome before spe- 
cified had made his sister a silke upper body with which she 
had dressed her selfe as handsomely as she could for that day. 
The genUewoman seeing it, began to floot at her, saying, can 
thy father cloath thee thus and seeme so poore. AUis, Mrs. 
(quoth the maiden,) hitherto my poore Ikther hath alwaies to 
hii power apparelled me, but this that you see my brother hath 
bostowed on me, to doe him honesty at his marriage, God 
knowes who shall weare it out, though we be poore in goods, I 
hope God will make us rich in spirit, and so held her peace, 
departing for a cake, and wine, wherewith they made merry, 
soon after the other miud which came with her, being well ap- 
parrelled, and somewhat vaine glorious, said that her mother 
gave her all things that she could get, but her fiither was so 
hard, shee might not weare that she had, but to hiee it from 
him, then the gentlewoman said, my father biddeth mee weare 
what I will, and thinkes nothing too good for me^ and began to 
shew them, curious wrought hadkirchers, and the like, which 
caused admiration, the poore country maid that knew no pride, 
nor had any such attire to boast of, held her peace, accounting 
herselfe with her porerty as acceptable before God as the rich- 
est and finest of them, saying inwardly to herselfo, God is a 
jealous God, and hateth pride, he punisheth the unrighteous, 
he comforteth the poore which have no delight therein, and 
maintajneth them that are continually bent to the setvica-'Of 
him. 

** After that all had talked their pleasures, to their eontent- 
menty every one severally tooke theif leaue (me of another, and 
after a whUe departed to the houses Of their parents; the 3 day 
after thb marriage was selemniied, all the joy was turned into 
beavfaie«e for the dealh of tw» of the nttiidi before mentMoedy 



namely, the daughter of the gentleman, and the Hkter ^ the 
bride-groome^ who dyed both in one afternoone. 

« This sudden death brought great temmr and ftaWf lD 
their parents, insomuch that some thought them to be poyiOnii, 
and others give forth their judgments according to thdr fon* 
eies. 

« The next day, after pitparatioil IraK hiade Ibr tiMb 
burials, Mr. Faber, parson of that viUagei would have bid 
them both buried in one grave, but the gentlfebiiil ^ould aiil^ 
but great lamentation there Was of both sides for the liMM df 
their daughters. Now, when the mother of this pooini liMid 
vnderstood, that her neighbours were in hand to Wind heir t^ 
and to send her to the earUi, came unto theni and d^i^ thkt 
shee might once more see her daughter, which they gi^fed, io 
they went altogether to the dead corps, which had becne layd 
by the full space of twenty houres, and the mother lifted up the 
sheet and sighed, purposing then to take her last fiirewefi of 
her daughter, but contrary to her expiectation, and of all the 
beholders, her daughter, even as one awaking fttitb a dtUnbllr. 
raised up herselfo, and with a mild and cheerfuU countenance^ 
spoke unto her mother as foUoweth i^- 

" My most deare mother, why haV6 you sinhcd itt Me 
against God ; you have made me sorrbwfull many tittua, bht 
bee you content, God hath forgiven all, for I am sent M a ftU^ 
senger unto you, and within five dayes I shall retiilrike i^jidilke 
to the place I came from, where I shall live in all peac^ itbd 
then they fotched her doathes, which she put od, and th^ d»- 
manded meat. 

« This siiddefa sight amased the beholders, ior ih^ Idolfed 
for some other meaning in it, but whereas this maid belM #■§ 
seldome seene to be merry, they now perceived h<^ 
santly disposed, so that the apparant shew of her jeator* 
wonderfull, then meate was brought, and hhee did cate in.ali 
mens* sight, digesting it naturaUy. 

** Divers of the chiefo Neighbours th^rteaboiit ciAi»to te 
this strange event where, after many speeches by them ¥tftiMd^ 
the maid required silence, and to them all AttiiA^U' 

« < Good neighbours and firiMds, Wonder fidt thit t Bive 
been a short time from yon^ but be fbank«ftil! to God tbil Baa 
hath certified you by tutiitf dgttea bd# <he eiid of tiwWttld 
is at hand, and tha dajT Of ftitt cMHitoing to r^ojrc* W, '«at 
ehalge afaaU ba tahmi awigp^ midimtNndkHMMa^mmd. 
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From " A List of His Mnjestie's Marches and Removes," given in the Collectanea Curiosa^ vol. 
ii. p. 427, et infi-a^ the following places and dales are selected : — His Majesty was at Newarkj on 
his way northward, March 17, 1641. Next year, in what the writer calls the " Lincoln journey," 
he went from Doncaster to Newark agaiih July 13, 1642: 2 1st of the same month, to Nottingham. 
August 16th, to Nottingham again: 23d of the same month, to Nottingham, where he set up iHe 



Let us make our lelves ready against the Sabboth of our Sa- 
viour, the true Sonne of God. Let us now, with pure hearts 
prepare to meet the heavenly bridegroome, that with Him we 
may enter into his ererlasting kingdome, where we shall enjoy 
eternal life.* 

" This Mr. Faber, parson of the village, commanded of 
her where she had bin, to whom she answered, I was overtaken 
Dflsre the bridge of the brooke, by a comely old man, who sa- 
luted me, saying, daughter, whither wilt thou, is thy father at 
home. I answered, yea ; then said he to me, come, my loving 
daughter, I must needs talke with thee, and tell thee that which 
yet is hidden from thee, for great effects dependeth thereupon, 
and be not afraid, let the grace of God suffice thee, and look 
that thou eonceale not my words, but reveale them to others : 
tell what I shew you, unto old and young. 

*< So we came to a fiure and costly fort, no prince's court 
like it, where we were let in, in which place we saw many 
bright angeUs, shining like the sun, all singing melodiously 
with.clcar voices. Holy, holy, holy, is our Lord God of Sabboth. 

*< The old man wished me to depart with him to the 
place where he overtooke me, I became very pensive when I 
thought of the worthinesae (A the place where I had bin, but 
the old man willed me to rest contented, for the short time 
diall quickly haue an end, and within 5 dayes thou shalt be 
brought againe into this place, he willed me beside, to manifest 
unto the penitent, the mercies of God, and to say unto the 
world, that he is bent to wrath, chiefly to those that despise, 
and i^ve no credit to his examples, which he miraculously 
hath shewed to his people, these arc but warnings sent us to 
im>||i(y> our bard hearts, and to admonish us from that detest- 
able prides which is here maintained, because before God, you 
ahaU find it damnable. 

« O people, full of contempt, despising one another, some 

lor riches, some for beauty, others for wisdome, some for one 

thing, some for another, whereas, before God, we are all alike 

with Him, poore and rich, notwithstanding, theribre, repent, 

J rapent you of your sins, least He goe forward with his sore 

wrath and indignation. He moderates his justice with his mer- 

eie, if He 6nd but a small number penitent for their sinnes, 

.b«t if you doe not amend and tume to God, He will forthwith 

wobA you a generall alteration, and such a one, as not onely 

'BMn, but birds of the aire, and all liuing creatures shall tremble 

.4it hia wrath ; warraa shall greatly grieua the earth, and shall 

: daiUoy oowitricib and maoy paopla, men riiall be moit grie- 



vously chased from their hoiAes, and miserably murthered, and 
then God will take his owne, that have turned unto Him, 
suffering them to see this misery, but those that line after i 
truly feele the wrath of God, so that those that renuune in tte 
third yeare, shall well say where have you bin, you are not yet 
destroid. 

<< After this great and terrible trouble, there shall great 
peace arise, and the people shall live in great tranquilHtj, 
there shall be want of learned men, and good rulers, wberftm, 
good people let this terrifle your pride, being even the puddle 
of sinne and the roote of iniquitie. 

« The very doathes which Mrs. Anne did weare for her 
pride, shall become loathsome to all people, whereby noneAaB 
be able to weare them, but shall become unnecessary to aD 
men, this speech twice spoken was markt and found to be tme^ 
by reason of an evill sauour about them. 

" In the meane time, many learned men, both divines and 
others, came to conferre and talkc with her concerning ^iriu 
uall matters, which she was glad of, to whom she gaue hewty 
thanks, signifying to them that the 5 day was come wheraim 
she should be taken from the world, but before she depaitcd, 
slie was desirous to receive the sacrament, and Christian 
munion of the Church of England, (eihorting them to 
of the whore of Babylon,) which Mr. Fabcr administered unto 
her, after which she began to utter such godly reasons, that it 
made all the beholders astonished, then she desired that die 
might lye downe in her bed, but desired that the e ompiny 
might not depart, but come and pray with her, and then she 
began with the Lord's Prayer ; and after they had prayed the 
space of a quarter of an houre, to all their thinking she ftO 
asleepe, and never after stirred, but died.— Fmis.*' 

Perhaps admitting the preceding account to be sub- 
stantially true, it would not be very difficult to account for 
all the phenomena, without the implication of supernatural 
agency. 

I must, however, confess, that the whole of this marvul- 
lous relation, is of a somewhat apocryphal character : agalnat 
the explicitness of names, dates, and places, and the evident 
oontemporiety of Uie pamphlet, has to be opposed the abaenee 
of printer's name and place oi abode. This suspieious onii». 
sion induced me, when last at Worksop, to request the Rcelor 
of Carlton, to examine the register of that plaee, io M^ettribi 
wbatbar the entry of the burial of toy penoB nowd 1>«nMr, 
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royal standard. 2Sd October, happened the great iight of Edgehill, where this standard was lost 
md retaken, and the king remained master of the field. During the conflicting year, 1644, the 
war was carried to another part of the kingdom. About the middle of next year, the fatal tide 
qgain flowed towards this county; and on Friday, 15th August, 1645, the king came to TVelbeck, 
which the Marquis of Newcastle had garrisoned for the royal party: after going a little farther 
northward, his majesty returned by Retford^ and on the 21st came to Newark. Saturday, October 
4th, the king came again to Newark^ where he staid nine days; and Sunday, the 12th, went to 
Tk^/br^/, whence he returned on Monday, the 13th, to Welbeck^ where he had "dinner in the 
field." It was probably at this time, that an affray took place, the following account of which is 
preserved in the Parish Register of Thorp Salvin : — 

" There were five men buried in the beginning of October, being slayne in the fight on 
Thorpe More, between the garrison of Welbeck on the king's part, and Captain Rodes on th6 
parliament part. A. D. 1645. 

" The manner of which scremige was thus : A partie of Welbeck horse were drawn out, 
under the command of John Jametz, major to Colonel Fretwell, [Freschville of Stavely] to descrie 
a partie of the parliament's, which had given an alarm to the Welbeckians at Worksop, where 
they had killed two* of the king's partie in the Hollings on the More, meeting with the forlorn 
hope of the enemies, who flew into their bodye, commanded by Captain Rodes, of Steetly, which 
was divided into three companies, to the number of two hundred. Jametz had advanced but with 
eighteen men, and his forlorn hope, being some threescore, lyinge. The parliamenters pursued, 
killed five men, and took fortie, the most of which they murdered after quarter was given : one of 
them escaped, whose name was Thomas Battersbie, whose hand they cut ofl^, which was buried in 
the <;hurch-yard of Thorpe Salvin, in the West Riding in the county of York."t To return to 
our Iter Carolinum — 

On Tuesday, October 14th, 1645, the king came to Newark — " no dinner"; he continued 



oocun about the period in question. I reeeiredy in replji the 
fiiUolnng note :— 

<< SiE,— -No person named Turner was buried in this 
pariah during the year 1641 ; nor can I find the name in any 
of the years immediately before or after that date. 

*< I am, your obedient servant, 

« R. P. GOODENOUGH. 

« Caemon Rkctoet, April 8, 1826. 
*< ToBB, HoBamd." 

Wishing to be still further satisfied, I again applied to be 
informed, whether the register contained any record of a mar- 
riage connected mih the names mentioned in the narratite, 
wheal WM favoured with this additional inibrmatioD :— 



'* Mr. Goodenoiigfa has again looked into the reg i ster, 
and regrets very much that he cannot give any information to 
Mr. Holland, upon the curious subject which he is widiing to 
investigate, nor can he find any thing alluding to ity or the 
entry of the names of the persons. 

. « 

« Caelton, April 13, 1826. 



** To Mr. HoOand. 



(t 



* There is an entry in the Rigister of Worksop, of tin 
burial of two soldiers there, on the 11th of Sqstember, 16l«6i; 
but whether slain in any skirmish, or otherwise, does aoi 
appear. 

f Antiquarian Bepertorj, foi it. p, 827* 
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here seventeen days; and on Monday, Sd November, matched out of that town, at eleven o'clock 
at night, and arrived at Oxford on the 5th of the same month. <* His majesty," says the aonpoy* 
mous diarist, whose words I now quote, ** went from Oxford, the 27th of April, 1646, towiirds 
Newark^ to the Scottish leaguer there ; but in regard of the privateness of his going away, Oxfiard 
being at that time beleaguered by Sir Thomas Fairfax's army, and the fewness of his attendants, 
being at the most but two, we have no certainty where he staid by the way :* but shortly after- 
wards, he appeared in the Scots army, who pretended to protect him from the English rebels; and, 
for the better securing of his majestic's person from danger, as was pretended, they staid not long 
af^er at Newark^ but, by easy marches, removed, with his majestie's person, from Newark to 
Newcastle; where the solemn agreement, between his said majestic and Mr. Henderson happenedt 
concerning episcopacy and church government, to his majesty's everlasting honour. But such 
was the horrid perfidy of those treacherous Scots, that, instead of the expected safety of hia ma* 
jesty's person, Judas like, for money (though a far greater sum,f ) sold and delivered their sovere^n 
lord and king into the hands of his English rebels, who, by this means, had, under God, a power 
to re-settle the kingdom's peace : but they were blinded to their own destruction : and having taken 
the LfOrd's annointed in their pits, they now used him as they listed, carried him whether they 
pleased, and indeed treated him no otlicrwise than as their prisoner; for, with a strong guard of 
horse and foot, in the month of February, 16i6, the depth of winter, they begin to remove bim 
from Newcastle" to Holdenhy4 In this progress, his majesty passed through the county of 
Notiingham^ for the last time; the following places being successively upon the line of his route >-^ 
Newcastle, Durham, Auckland, Richmond, Rippon, Wakefield, Rotherham, Manffirld^ NoUiMg" 
kamt Leicester, to Holdenby. 

Passing over the intermediate history of the house of Howard, it may here be observed, lluit 
Edward, the ninth Duke of Norfolk, attained to tlie title in 1732, on the death of his elder brother 
Thomas, the last duke. They were both sons of Thomas Howard, of Worksop, Esq., by Elizabeth* 
Maria, only daughter and heir of Sir John Saviie, of Copley, in the county of York. This Thomas 
was brother to Henr}*, the seventh duke: he accompanied James IL to France, and was after- 
wards with that king in Ireland, and was lost in his passage from that country to Brest, Novem* 
ber 9, 1689.$ Edward^ the duke above-named, being, by his adherence to the GathoKc netq^oi^ 
excluded from offices in the state, || fixed his residence at Worksop, where he lived in com|iarative 



* The CUbetaMo, howerer, contaim an •ztraet Ifoai Dr. king, in tlie opening psngraph of Um nrtatf^diM 

WehMl Hudsoa's Journal, which nipplict Uiis hiatiM, vide 'EIKH'N BAZIAIKH'. 
foL li. p. 468. The doctor Ukeviae ncntion^ that he was 
•Dimnanded by Charkt to go to Southwell, to meet Montre- t The ahore eitract not only eihibiti the fccUi^ of the 



HDe^ the French tmb a Mad or, whom Cardinal Masarine had writer on tlie wljeet of the lung's tmtmcnt, bat waj lika» 
tent to negotiate between the king and his parliament And wise serve as a speeunaBof tfaa authoricil aQjIa «Ctbt tUMa oa 



H isagr hire be added* on tfic authority of the Southwell histo- such suljoeta. 
tkm, that the wwliihMiital palace of that phwe, although not 

» tiM abova KifC, aflbrded a temporary asylum Co ( Hallamshirs^ p. IQOl 

mooarsh.— INdknMw'f SmdJkm^ yoL i. p. Mk 



I His offioa of aarlnanbal^wbidb iabvadilHyiarilit 
t This MotfeMBftlihiwfas oaMn, at a aMitetiQB of the ftnilj, wai tMsntad bf 
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retirement, with ft splendotir and dignity befitting bis rank and fortune. Tbe magnificence of bb 
domestic establishment^ and tlie hospitality of bis houses are still referred to by a few siirvratig 
witnesses and participants of the same, as the golden era (^ their recollections. While this mtnii- 
ficence was displayed at Worksop, the spirit of English hospitality, in its primitive greatness, was 
kept up with equal, if not surpassing splendour, at Weibeck house, which, from its proximity to 
Worksop, was equally partaken, and is no less complacently remembered by the ancient inhabi* 
tants. Then, indeed, the porter had his work with carriages at the gate : the trenchers in the 
servants' hall knew no pause, and tbe manger-feeders inthe stables ceased not to run with com; 
and, in the opinion of the fore-mentioned oral chroniclers, the visitors could hardly have been 
either more numerous or more welcome, if the following inscription (once engraven upon the 
old cross at Sprotbrough, near Doncaster, by one of the Fitzwilliam's, in the time of Henry V.) 
had been set up on the road to Welbcck:*-«- 

<< Wboso is hungry, and liste to cst«» 
Let him come to [Weibeck] to his mcst; 
And fiv a night and lor a day. 
His hone shaU have both com and h^Jt 
And no man ahaU ask him when he goeth away.'* 

Duke Edward, after effecting numerous improvements io the neighbourhood, and dispensing 
blessings to the poor, died, without is^ue, 20tl] September, 1777, aged 91 years. 

The title now passed to the Graystoke branch of the family, two numbers of which enjqy^ 
it in succession; viz. Charles, the tenth duke, who died Slst August, 1786,* and his son Cbarla% 
who died, without issuer. 16th December, 1815. 



Sc ar b r ou^ By a qpecial act of parliament, passed 24th 
June, 18^ the Duke of Norfolk is allowed to fulfil, in per- 
•on, the duties of earl myH^l, and hereditary marshal of 
En^and. 

* He was an author, and, before his aeocasion to the title, 
publiahed, besides other things, ** Historical Anecdotes of some 
of the Howard Family," comprising the materials which he 
bad collected, and designed fbr a prcfiice to the poems of his 
iUtMtrious ancestor, the unfortunate Earl of Surrey. In this 
worky ^icfly a selection of authentic documents, the author's 
own remarks arc characterised by candour and good sense. 
He defends, as before noted, the character of his ancestor the 
Earl of Arundel, from the aspersions of Cktfendon ; and speaks 
in a becoming manner of his grandikther and &ther. The 
AimMr, hedceeribes in hia retireoMnt» at Dibdin, near Dark^ 
ing, which place, according to Aubrey, was a perliect paradise : 
the latter, as possessing a fine taste for the polite arts, and 
great moderation in politics. « He was,** says the author, 
^ ono of the few of those days who hdd, that religion should 
nmr be blended with politics^ ftnrther than aa it enjoins a due 
snbMiiyrtn to govenlmeiit, and an attoltlon to tbe ^caoe and 



prosperity of society.** This, from several parts of the work* 
appears also to be his own opinion. At the period of tfali 
publication, he probably contemplated nothing as lepa lik«^ 
than his own accession to the dukedom; and it must have 
been amusing, when he afterwards became the first peer of the 
realm, to read his oomplaeenit chit-chat, and eontempt of OMivl^ 
deriTative honour. 

Honour and shame from no condition risa^ 
Act well your part, and there true honour liea. 

This couplet he quotes, and the reader will not fiul to reeoU 
leot another couplet in ^e same poem, which ^ras no Icsa c«&» 
denUy in the author's mind, '< The fool or knove,*' saya ha^ 
** may hold forth to view a long list of noble and wortliy anoasr 
tors ; but what other purpose does itanswer, than to place him hn 
amore conspicuous dcgreeof contempt ? My motifoin attett|M* 
ing/this detail, was to furnish my weU diapoaed fenders wi$l| 
some amiable pictures of a good life, which may be pleasing in 
the view, and beneficial in contemplating. That they ba^ 
poied to be thoae of aome Howatdl^ and not oC any othat 
name^ was only occasioned by my being, firom my 

pwlitk 
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On tbe demise of the last duke, the title devolved to Bernard Edward, descended of Bernard 
Howard, the eighth son of Henry-Frederick, Earl of Arundel, the grandson of Thomas Howard, 
bjr Alethea Talbot This nobleman now bears the honours of this illustrious family, as twelfth 
duke of Norfolk. His only child, by his Lady Elizabeth Belasyse, is Henry-Charles, Earl of 
Surrey, and heir-apparent, who married, 26th December, 1814, Lady Charlotte Leveson-Gower, 
hj whom he has issue, Henry, Lord Fitzallan, and other children. 

• 

Nor fi Bk D liMtrioiM peer ! what titles grace 

Thy lineage, and thine ancestry renown'd ; 

With rirtue, honour, loyalty, be crownM 
Thy future line : and chief, as neit in place, 
Thee, noble Surrey f Heaven preserve thy house; 

And in each good presiding influence wait 

Upon thine honourable high estate. 
Thy children, and thine elevated spouse : 

And chief, the eldest scion of your tree, 
High-bom FUzaBoM f — Biay succeeding years 
Make thee as first, so best of England's peers : 

Then shall each future age rgoice to see, 
(While each great lord with added honour dies,) 
New NorfoUut SmrtfB, and FitzaiOami rise. 

The Elarl of Surrey generally resides with his family, in the bosom of domestic retirement, 
at Worksop manor. Like his father, he professes the Catholic religion, and attends the ritual of 
the Romish church, at the chapel, near his residence; while his lady, of the Protestant family of 
the Marquis of Stafford, regularly worships in the parish church of Worksop. Whether, in 
the event of his succeeding to the title, he would renounce the principles of Popery, it would be 
presumptuous to guess, and might be impertinent to inquire^ had not the Earl himself, on one 
occasion, made a somewhat striking allusion to this subject. On the SOth October, 182S, tbe 
first stone of a handsome church, since erected, at Attercliffe, near SheflSeld, was laid by the 
Ihike of Norfolk, and Earl Fitzwilliam, accompanied by the Earl of Surrey. At a dinner given 
on the occasion, the noble duke, after his health had been drunk, observed, — That he felt no 
scruples at what he had done; for, in one main respect, he considered himself as much a Pro- 
testant as any of his fellow-subjects: that he had taken the oath of allegiance to a Protestant king, 
and if that king were ever to become a Catholic, he should consider himself absolved from his oath. 
Tbe chairman afterwards gave, — ** The Earl and Countess of Surrey* and their &mily;" when 
tbe Earl of Surrey, acknowledging the compliment which had been paid him, said, — ** My better 
half (in allusion, probably, to his wife) is already Protestant, and I trust the time is not fiu: distant 
when there will be no difference between us.*' 

I shall now add to the foregoing brief account of the modem lords of Worksopi some parti* 
culars respecting tlie town in general. The earliest particular notice whidi we have of thb plaoa^ 
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U given by Leland, in bis '^ Itinerary :** this zealous individual made an antiquarian tour of the 
kbgdom, by the command of Henry VIII. ; his description, therefore, though brief, is curiouvr- 
** About a mile beyond BIyth, I passid by a park cauUid Hodsak^ where Master Clifton hatl| a 
fair house. 

*' And a 2 miles farther, much by hethy and then woddy ground, I cam over a smaul bro^e 
with a little stone bridge over it : and so strait into Werkensop, a praty market of 2 streates, and 
metely welle builded. [* Made a market town more than xxx years ago.'J 

^< The Priorie of Blak Chanons there was a thing of great building. Ther is at the south 
side of the priory cowrt a very fair great gate of hewyn stone. 

*' The olde castelle on a hill by the towne is cleane down, and scant knowen wher it was." 

The town at present comprehends the following streets and places : — Bridge-street — Market- 
place — Park, or Coney-street — Potter-street — Ward-lane — Back-lane — Pearce's, or Ship-street — 
Norfolk-street — Newgate-street — Cheap-side — Common-side. To these maybe added some other 
localities, with or without name. 

Radford^ an ancient appellation of the suburb, in which the church and some of these streets are 
situated, is now pretty generally lost in the more familiar designation of Low Town. Leland ob- 
serves, that '^ Wyrkesop is callid in some old writings, Radeford.'' To what writings he refers^ I 
know not; but, as in the most ancient documents it is not so called, we must look for the intro- 
duction and derivation of the name in a latter period. In Domesday-book, <^ WERCHESOPE" 
is the only designation : and what is more conclusive against the prior or equal antiquity of RAI>- 
FORD, it is not mentioned in the foundation charter of the first William de Lovetot, nor by his 
son Richard, although referring to the very spot In all the subsequent grants, however, the 
church and priory are uniformly designated of Radeford ; from which it appears most probable, 
that the canons having made a very superior ford over the river, and moreover, enclosed it for 
their own advantage, by the priory gate^vay, through which they might admit such carriages and 
passengers as were willing to pay for the convenience, and thereby render this passage a source of 
revenue, might be desirous that their house should be known by this appropriate appellation. 
This supposition is countenanced by the etymology of the word. The prefix Rad, or Rade^ in* 
deed, among other significations, means red^ and might, at first sight, seem to refer to the colour 
of the sand at the passage : but, besides the absurdity of selecting that epithet to distinguish a 
single spot, by a property peculiar to the whole neighbourhood — the soil at the ford, and on the 
sides of the river where it passes is not red. Rsede, however, according to the Anglo-saxpn voca- 
bulary, means commodus^ i. e. convenient, good, or profitable ; ' which appears to favour, if not 

^prQve^ the above hypothesis of its local etymology. Radford still retains some rights of jurisdic- 

. don peculiar to a townships in the election of offic^rsi &c* 
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The " 2 streates,*' mentioned by Leland, were probably the first three above mentioned, 
which are, in fact, but one street, running the whole length of the town, from the bridge to the 
Pliric-gate; and Potter-street, descending from the Maricet-place to the church. Many of the 
houses on the west side of Marlcet-strcet, both shops and private dwellings, have an ancient, lofty, 
and respectable appearance. To the other side the remark is less applicable. The moot'hall is 
indicated by a crazy wooden belfrey on the gable of a building of no great antiquity, but old and 
ibabby enough to be a disgrace to the use to which it is appropriated, and the situation where it 
stands. The shi)>tavem, which gives its name to an old street running from the Market*place to 
the lead-hill, is a building of considerable antiquity, probably as old as Henry VIII. ; its wooden 
frame-work, and curious projecting windows, exhibit a striking specimen of the style of building 
practised in this country before the manufacture of bricks.* The houses on cither hand, at the 
top of Potter-street, were both of them originally timber erections; but successive alterations, 
have left little of their first character, and still less of their first materials, discernible. The de- 
signation of this street has probably originated in the circumstance of its having been, from time 
fthlnemorial, selected by l\ie poUers^ for the exhibition of their wares on market-days. The lower 
part of it must at one period have been in a state far inferior to its present appearance, if we may 
Credit the traditions of the town, which report, that it used to be so wet or overflowed, as to re- 
quire stepping-stones across for foot-passengers ; the name of pond^yardj in which the vicarage- 
house now stands, seems to favour the above report ; indeed, such is the underground moisture 
of the low town, that there are probably not half-a-dozen cellars in Radford. This street con- 
tains the post office, the bank of Messrs. Cook, Chiiders, and Co., and many respectable private 
dwellings ; among the latter, may be mentioned, a large house, built and inhabited by Henry 
Dnnstan, Esq., who was sheriff of the county in 1 T-IS, and who, owing to an ambiguity in hb 
will, exposed the estate to a series of litigations, which the good people of Worksop will not soon 
tAfgtU and which ought to be a warning to them and others, not hastily to involve themselvta ia 
sllittt of law.f 



* Briekt, alUioiigh of grtt tmtUpnty among the OHcfi- 
Ml, Creek, Roman, and Continental nations, are said to have 
been introduced into buildings, in this country, by Thomas, 
"Barl of Arundel, in the reign of James the First. This was 
•ot the ease, although be was a great eneourager of their 
adoption, and on this account their history may lie said to be- 
eome incidentally connected with Worksop, where the use of 
ikmm to much obtains. This is especially the case with the 
aenr streets occupying the south-east section of the town, the 
bouses being literally of earthenware, from the tiles to the 



f The circumstances out of which the p rocee d ings above 
illodcd to arose, were, if I am rightly hiftirmed, blekliy these : 
Mr. Dunstaa dying without issue, left a will, by which he de- 
eind bb esutes to the children of his sister on this wise* — To 
Cfoorge Huthwaite, the eldest son ; but if be died be^br#Che wUl 
eovid take cflbet, or without isRie, thM to Joba, Um M»nd loiH 



in like manner; or, in caas of his demist, or imoc ^^^rg: t» 

Stokeham, the third son ; and after him, with the samepiwiM^ 

to Cornelius, the fourth son. George, the ddest nephew, cmae 

to the estate according to the tenor of bii uncle*! wfll, taek 

the simame of Dunstan ; he outlived both his bnitban 

named, but died without issue, while they had each of 

children ; those of the elder brother, were evidetitly dnrt 

ed as his une1e*s legatees, but by a strange mistdw io the vUl^ 

Stokeham was called the second son, and John the tfcifd 

Upon this circumstance <be trial was founded ; a daugfaCcr of 

John, and a son of Scokebaro, caeh daUning t» be beiT} the 

one from a verbal construction of the clauM^ and the ocbv 

ftom the obvious intention of the testator. After inenrriiig 

kw expenses to the anduit of £8/)00, and faecMog <b« «ii«d 
of a jury at Nottingbam, which declared the dangblar ^ tkt 
eldest son to be the heir-at-law, th«e Ut^bos 
to<fifide the cstift ^qwdlybrtWMfttbcmf Wbilt 
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Cheapside is the designation of a few small houses, mostly built in the bank, along the 
road-side, between Radford and the Bracebridge. Mr. Champion has here a neat brick mansion 
on the right-hand of the road to Retford ; and nearly opposite, is an ancient timbered dwelling, 
called Jesus Hotise^ which probably occupies the site, or may originally have been one of the 
membra domesiica of the priory. 

Norfolk Street consists of sixty houses, built uniformly, with small gardens attached, and was 
built about thirty years ago, on a subscription scheme, which, like others of a similar kind, was 
more flattering than successful. At the period above mentioned, in consequence of the conflagra- 
tion of a worsted-mill at Cuckney, the proprietors, with some new connections at^ Worksop, 
erected two large mills at the latter place, for the purposes of spinning worsted, and weaving fillet- 
ttng, turban-stufl*, sashes, &c. The spinning of cotton was afterwards attempted, but in conse- 
quence of the failure of the firm, the speculation dropped, and they adapted the mills — one for the 
pur^K>so of grinding flour, and the other for sawing wood. The projectors were ruined, but the 
prospects of their success which promised a thriving trade, produced a new street, and probably 
left some additional inhabitants in the town. ^^ 

It may not be improper here to mention the manufacture of another commodity with whkh 
Worksop became incidentally connected. One of the persons ruined by the speculation last men- 
tioned, was Mr. Turberville. In 1783, being just arrived in London from Douay, he was employ- 
ed by the plenipotentiaries engaged in drawing up the treaty of peace, at the conclusion of the ' 
great German war, as a French translator. Engaging himself in the family of Edward, Duke' 
of Norfolk, he came down to Worksop, where he subsequently married, had a family, and ranked 
among the most respectable inhabitants. John Turberville, his son, being fond of chemistry, ' 
discovered a process, by which he thought Blacking might be made cheaper and better than oi*di- 
nary ; he thereupon began to negociate a contract with government, to supply the army with thb 
commodity, in the shape of rolls or large pastils, but these not answering, he was fii*st led to ma^ 
nufacturc the article in the consistency of paste, now in general use; and, according to his pufi^ 
so superior to all others. 

Of the other streets nothing particular need be said. , One very material cause of the ^^g' 
mentation, and probably improvement also, in the town, has been the alienation of certain por-^ 
tions of the site by the duke ; these have been set out into building plots, and resold or let to nu- 
merous individuals, who have, by this means, become occupants and proprietors^ where it was iiol . 
probable, at one period, they would have become either. 



, who boldly questioning all legal right of the late proprie- heads were plentifully dealt, and one man was killed o^. tho 

fior to devise his estate at all, presented herself as Mr. Dun- spot, when further disturbance was prevented, by the judiciow 

Stan's heir, and employed her friends to take forcible possession advice of the Duke of Portland^, who ww tent for on the.00- 

of the mansion in Potter Street. Tliis was resisted by the casion. 
opposite party ; and a serious /wot ensued ; bruises and broken 



U 
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In 1612, Thoroton mentions twenty persons as owners of Worksop, including the Earl of 
Shrewsbury. In 1825, the number of freeholders, according to a printed return of persons quali- 
fied, in consequence, to serve on juries, amounted to between forty and fifty, and of these, only 
one name (Champion) is to be found in the ancient list.* 



One of the most important projects, as connected with the history of Worksop in the eigliteenth 
century, was the excavation of a navigable canal, from Chesterfield, in the county of Derby, 
to Stockwith, in the county of Nottingham. So certain and manifold did the advantagesf included 
in this scheme at length appear, that, in 1770, 2 G. III., an Act of Parliament was obtained, con- 
stituting 175 persons, therein-named, trustees of a hotly-corporate, to be designated, " The 
Company of Proprietors of the Canal Navigation from Chesterfield to the River of Trert^* to have 
perpetual succession and a common seal, with authority to undertake and complete the work, so 
soon as the sum of j£1 00,000 should be subscribed towards the undertaking, which sum was to be 
divided into 1,000 equal shares. The ground-space on the line allowed by the act, including tlie 
canal, towing paths, ditches, drains, fences, &c., was not to ** exceed twenty-six yards in breadth, 
^except in such places where the canal shall be raised higher, or cut more than five feet deeper thaD 
the present surface." The rates of tonnage are laid not to exceed one penny per mile for every 
ton of lime; nor to exceed three halfpence per mile for every ton of coals, lead, timber, stone, and 
goods in general ; with a provision, that no more than one halfpenny per mile shall be paid for the 
carriage of every ton of materials to be used in manuring the lands of any persons, whose landi 
shall be cut through by the canal. The act likewise determines, that no more than threepence 
*per ton shall be demanded for wharfage, by the proprietors, or others, for any goods laid down, 
unless the same shall remain on the wharf or quay more than six days. It may be added, in con- 
oection with Worktop, that the act, aficr securing the usual supply of water to the duke's water 
engine on the river, provides for the preser\'ation of Coldwell, Steetley, and Darfold springs, as 
they may now supply, or may hereafter be wanted, with water, the manor-house: likewise for the 
protection of the streams upon which the water mills of Worksop are situate. 



* There is something interesting in noticing the viciasi- 
todcs to which a local surname is incident in its migration 
through several centuries. I was led to make this remark, 
from the notices of the individuals of one fiunily, which I have 
CMually met with in mj researches. The Biandevilles ;— this 
very andent fcmlly were founders, in 1130, of the abbey of 
fid&OQ Waldon, in Essex. In 161?. Robert Mandevil b 
noted by Thoroton among the '' owners of Worksop." In 
1613; Brian Mandeleld occurs as a churchwarden. In 1684^ 
Widow Mandevile had a seat assigned to her in the church. 
In lOMk ** Mr. Anthony Mandevilte had, by an order from 
the Rl Rev. FaUier in God, Thomas, Lord Bishop of Lin- 
eoin, p oas s s si on given him of a certain seat in the chancel, hue 
hi the poss e ss i on of him and his wives, lor ever,** &c— iW. 
1%. Tbb Anthony was a respectable wooUen-draper in the 
town, and the scat appears afterwards to have been transferred 
to lir. Gilt«i» Tiear, about 1758. On enquiry afterwards, I 
laarnad that loaie of hia dHoandaats wwe servants in hus. 



bandry, in the parish ; and the last notice which I find of the 
name, U an entry in the register, of the baptism of John, son 
of Sarah Mandeville, timglU wcmoM t sic transit gloria 



f Among the advantages enumerated in the preamble ot 
the act, the ** canal is anticipated to open oommcreU inter- 
courses between the said several towns of Chesterfield^ WoriU 
sop, Retford, and Stockwith, and the port of Kingstoii-upoA- 
Hull, and several inhnd counties, towns, and plaetib when 
considerable trade and niaaulactories are carried oa and eM^ 
blished, will also open an easy access to diflerant eoWeriet in 
the county of Derby, and to difierent limestone qoaries in the 
counties of York and Nottingham, and contribute to the rriiaf 
and convenience of the poor inhabitants rs s iding near the 
course of the said cut or canal, and to tend to the i mp tof en wi 
of the adjaoent lands, the preservation of the raadi^ and b« aC 
great public utility.*' 
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This spirited undertaking wns completed in 1 774 ; immediately upon which, the price of coals* 
fell, from 7d. or 8(1., to 4^d. per cwt., and lime proportionately. So remote and precarious, how- 
ever, did the success of this convenience appear for some years after its completion, that I have 
been told of some instances of the original proprietors disposing of their shares, under a deprecia- 
tion of 95 per cent.: it is at present so far improved, that it pays annually about 7^ per cent on 
each share. The canal passes the north side of the town, in a direction almost parallel with the 
river, till it leaves the parish : it has been, and promises to become, of immense advantage to the 
town in general. 

Another transaction, of a subsequent date, involving immediate and permanent consequences 
to the parish in general, may be mentioned here: — In 1803, 43 G. III., an Act of Parliament 
was obtained, for dividing, allotting, and inclosing the several commons and waste grounds, and 
all other the open and uninclosed lands and grounds within the parish of Worksop, in the county 
of Nottingham. This act, so important to the parties interested, and so effective in breaking up 
the ancient features of the circumjacent ground, does not contain in itself any thing materially 
deserving of notice in this place. Besides the clauses usual in such an instrument, empowering 
the commissioners to act, and defining the rights of claimants, the intention of building the new 
vicarage house is recited, and the sum of j^400, for that purpose, providkl for, upon the sale of 
certain portions of JVef -moor and Cole-moor commons; and a clause, extinguisihing the claim to 
vicarial tithes, and, awarding instead, an annual corn Tent, as stated in the terrier before-recited. 
This rent is to be ascertained and fixed, according to the average price of good marketable wheat in 
tlie county of Nottingham, during the twenty-one years preceding the passing of this act; with the 
proviso^ that, at 1 he end of every fourteen years, the vicar, or the parties out oF whose estates these 
corn rents are arising, shall be at liberty to re-ascertain the average price of corn during that 
period, and equitably fix the vicarial modus accordingly. The operation of these acts is produc- 
tive of one consequence, which can never be witnessed but with feelings of regret— the exclusion 
from every foot of green sward, and every acre of common right, of the children and the cattle of 
the poor: with the present generation, the recollection, that **such things mr^," will be almost 
obliterated : the next race will hardly believe, that, where they dare not set a foot, their fathers 
freely roamed, and Were not trespassers. Whatever tlie privileges and advantages of the inhabi"^ 
tants of Worksop might be, while the circumjacent commons lay uninclosed^ the only gratuity 
secured to the town, by an exemption clause of this act, is, ** that a certain pit or pool of water, 
upon the common or waste south of the said town of Worksop, lying on the west side of the turn- 
pike road leading from Worksop to Ollerton, and commonly called T^e Drinking Pitp shall not be 
taken into or made part of any of the allotments to be made in pursuance of this act ; but the samo^ 
shall be left open and uninclosed for the use of the public, to which such convenient road or roads 
shall be made as the commissioners shall judge necessary I 

* This important eommodity has, howerer, nnce risen in And lueh was the number of tithibln •n yl a ytd in this w^ 

price, owing to the destruction of that oompetitorriiip which that I have heard it averredy that It fPH no ttneomiiioo thiM 

used to exist among the carten who fetched it from Statelej, to see between fifty and an haacfrad cntt and waggons baitiBg 

and sold it throughout the oountrjibr the most thej oould get. in Worksop at onoe. 
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Since the introduction of Iho canal, and the c^KTation of the enclosure act, b number of 
dwellings have been erected in the noitb-westem precinct of the town, heretofore calked the tarn- 
sum : in consequence of which, this entrance into the main street ia much improved in comfort 
and appearance. 



Worksop does not contain many dissenters. The ColTinists hare no chapel; but students 
from the academy at Rotherham, preach in a room on the Lead Hill. I do not know that there 
is a Quaker family in the town ; and although George Fox, the founder of this sect, tnivelkd 
regularly into Nottinghamshire, and frequently visited Mansfield and the neighbourhood, it does 
not appear that he ever came here. Neither am I aware th«t Utere are any Baptists. I recollect 
to have noticed, tlint some of the tunes are called " Worksop" in the hyuui book, ccmpiled Car 
that denomination by Dr. Ri[^ion. 




At the soUcitatioa of an inhabitant, the Rev. John Wesley visited Worksop in 17S0, and , 
prvached on the Lead Hill ; but the reception which he met with was so nngracions,* that he shook 

• •■ Thunda;, Julj so, ITBK I wn doind to preach frir coaMbMT( ta *• bad only am 

■iWorkKip: 'x't wfani j ^gam, ib*]r bad mit 6xcd od wf bnnn«*«*r Inw. Inllwaf 

Ikwai at koetli ihcT cba« a Inornddi od*, ftiU of dirt aal IKf^V KMh xd. t. » 3U. 
teM, bM wtahoot iha Vnm AriMr ft9K <lw naaHuat «i> ; iWt 
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off the dust of his feet agaiDSt the place, and never saw it again. His preachers, however, iti* 
eluded Worksop in the field of their labours; and, in 1813, a Methodist chajiel, capable of coin 
tmning about 400 persons, was opened for public worship. It was built by subscription: and the 
kite Duke of Norfolk gave a handsome donation of timber. 

The Catholic chapel is about a quarter of a mile from the town, on the left hand side of the 
Barlbrough road, at a place called Sandhill Dyke^ and where there is a way leading to the park. 
It was built,* or rather adapted from a previous building, and endowed, about forty years ago, by 
Charles, the tenth Duke of Norfolk; who, upon his son, the late duke, then heir-presumptiire, 
declaring himself a Protestant in 1780, foresaw, that, on the event of his accession to the title, the 
adherents of the ancient religion would be turned out of the private chapel in the bouse, when^ 
they had heretofore worshipped. This came to pass: but the duke, out of honourable respect to 
the memory of his father, and the feelings of the Catholic inhabitants, still allowed the crucifix to 
retain its phtce on the altar of bis chapel ; an act by which be triumphed over the narrow illib^ 
rality of those who could represent such a sufferance, as contrary to the noble,, liberal, and hallow* 
iog principles of Protestantism. 

The names cf the several priests^ who have successively resided on the estate, as I have been 
abte to collect them, are as follows: — Mr. Haddock: he came to the house at Worksop manor as 
soon as it was erected, and died there. He was succeeded, for a shoit time, by tlie celebrated 
Alban Butter, the Jesuit, who wrote the Lives of the Saints, and subsequently became president 
of die CoU^e at St Omer's,f The next name was Taylor : he appears, from the cessation of hi» 




^ The Inside !i nest^ dean, end 
eomibrtablei but contaiai no matter of 
eiirioBity. The ahar-stone, at present 
used here^ is said to hare been brought 
tram the ruined church of Steedey: 
this, however, seems to be a mistake, 
m the sacred utensil itself which I have been permitted to 
inspect, appears modem, and is wrought out of a piece of the 
black marble of Derbyshire, about two feet suqare, and marked 
with five crosses potent. There is a register of the baptisms, 
Ite. kept by the resident priest. It is thus inscribed on the 
outside :— 

lUgigirum BapAtmait in CaptOa Bamana CaMRat apmi 
WorkKp BenaiOt tmipietu, Axm Did, 1778. 



S^fiMM MtfUtmM eonoK fin SBcrvumnituit Cbt^matioMt 
ad Ajato Dni, 1774k 



A record of tbt b«ptiSBB-of oneof the Sainslbrds, is the 
ikH>VUfay on file Ant page) attiielboCrafwbich Mr. Gabb has 
wrilM^:— ^HtB. What ia ooBCained^ ttt this page, I tran- 
airiltetf im^ wu m I Nt f t ^u$, hmtmf flBMbrtmw should 
happen. 



•• 



Several kaives being evidently cut out of the book 
when it came into Mr. Gabb's custody, he left the following 
m e m or a ndum opposite :— -*< This book, being ruled with red 
marginal lines, manifestly indicates that it had at first been uMd 
for stating entries of money, which accounts far ye cutting imt 
of ye first few leaves, which cannot be suq>ected to have pq p- 
tained entries of baptisms; ance befbre die year 1778> im 
priest oould, with safety, either sign his name, or subject lua 
hand-writing to public inspection, on aeeonntof the penal laws. 
Bcfere the partial repeal of those laws, all priests concealed yt 
registers of baptisms in their own keeping, except such as wot 
pfesenrcdt in the ambassadors' chapels. Roman Catholics were 
fully tolerated by an act of parliament, in ye year 179J." Mc. 
Gabb was mistaken in his conjecture about the mutilation of 
the book : the leaves in question were filled with entries, and 
had been transmitted, probably fbr safe custody, to the Catholic' 
bishop in London, from whom they have lately been xeoeivcdi 
back to Worksop. ' 

t This divine, so jnsdycdebrated among modem Cbthoiic 
writers, was bom in Nortbamptonshitv, 1710. Cbonsdlot 
Charles Butler, our author's nephew, relates a singular tnidi»^ 
tion of the femily, namely, <«t!iat Mr. Smon Butler, ( AIbad*a 
grandfiitfaer,) was the person eonfidentially employed by tke 
Duke of Devonshire^ and the Eari of Warrington, in iavitlBg 
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signature in the Baptismal Register, to have left the manor in 1772. He is said to hare l)een 
succeeded by a person of the name of Winstanley ; but for this I have only the testimony of an 
ancient Catholic. In 1773, the Rev. Philip Wyndham, who was born at Rome, came to the 
manor; which place he loft, after a residence of about twelve years, and went to Arundel, where 
he was living in 1812. He wns succeeded by Mr. Fishwick, the hist priest, who resided in the 
manor house, and the first who came lo the pleasant house, connected wiih the chapel, at Snnd- 
hill Dyke: be is characterised as having held narrow and exclusive principles, and being anxious 
to avoid all communication with Protestants, as well dead as living: he had a disposition to make a 
cemetery adjoining the chapel ; and was accordingly buried in the garden, where his grave is 
still indicated by a little raised oblong flower bed, carefully trimmed, and covered with a prolusion 
of the viola odorata. His successor, the Rev. Thomas Gabb, was the author of some very cuiious 
tracts,* and a man of another mind : he lived to a good old age, upwards of 75, and was buiicd. 



the Prince of Ormngc over to England : that he profened the 
Plrotcstant religion, and that bis great teal for it was his mo- 
tive for embarking so warmly in Uiat measure ; but that he 
never thought it would be attended wiih the political conse- 
^encct which followed from it ; that, when they liappened, 
they preyed greatly on his mind ; that to fly from his remorse, 
he gave himself up to pleasure ; and tliat, in a few years, he 
dissipated a considerable proportion of tlie remaining part of 
the family estate, and left what he did not sell of it, heavily 
eMumbered.*' — Alban, while yet a child at his initiatory 
ioliool, eihibited his predilecUon for pious eierciset, as well 
as lor that branch of literature in which he afterwards engaged, 
An', it is recorded, that he has frequently lieen heard to repeat, 
with a surprising minuteness of fact, and precision of chrono- 
logy,- to a numerous and wondering audience of liule boys, the 
hktory of the chiefs and saints of Saxon times. About the 
•g^ of eight years, he was sent to tlie English College of 
Douay, where, after having completed tlie usual course of 
■tody, be was admitted an alumnus, and appointed Profenor 
of Philoflophy ; and, it may be remarked, be adopted, in part, 
and mtroduced into his dictations to the students, the Newto- 
nian system, which was then gaining ground in the foreign 
Universities. In 1745, he accompanied tlie late Earl of 
Shrewsbury, and the honourable James and Thomas Talbot, 
on their travels through France and Italy, when, it is remark- 
lUe, that although anxious to shew Uiem every thing worth 
•■cing, h* kepi tkem from oU aUtge tMiertaimmatt9, He was soon 
afterwards sent on the English mission, when Staffordshire 
became, for a while, the scene of his labours ; but he did not 
femain long here, for, on the recommendation pf Mr. Chal- 
hmer, vicar apostolic of Uie London district, he was appointed 
chaplain to Edward, Duke of Norfolk, and tutor to Mr. Ed- 
ward Howard, his nephew, and heir presumptive, afUir whose 
death it was, probably, that lie came to reside at Worksop with 
the duke. Presendy after his return to this country from his 
timveb, he was diosen president of the English college at Su 
Oraer's, which situation he behl UU Uie Ume of bis death, BCay 
15> 1779, aged 63 ycvs, 39 of which be had been a pricsl. 



His learning appears to have been considerable, and h\n life 
exemplary ; of the former, he has bequeathed to posterity the 
means of judging, in his voluminous X/ms of tJkt SuimU, a 
most laborious work, and seemingly written in a spirit and 
temper that justifies the encomiums of his biographers, who 
declare, tliat polemical acrimony was unknown to him : he 
never forgot, that, in every heretic, he saw a brother Chris- 
tian : in every heathen, he saw a brother man. The work, of 
course, records many miracles, and to a Protestant, his credu- 
lity certainly appears ample; but, according to a acale of 
bagiographists, to be imagined, from Sorius to BaiUet and 
Launoy, he is said^ in respect to a belief of miracle^ to hold a 
middle place. As the prefive of thb work itatca it to have 
cost the author the labour of thirty years^ aome portion of its 
contents might be cogitated in the seelnaion of Worksop 
manor : indeed, he appears to go a little oat of his way, aa if 
for the purpose of recognizing the ftmimg &tf, where he men* 
tions the interment of John Talbot, in St. Mary*8 Chapel, at 
Worksop.— Xtoet of the SaimiSf voL x« p. 284^ 



* Among other studies, to which a diipoiition for ob- 
strusr calculation, led Mr. Gabb to devote the leisure which 
his situation afforded, wei-e, an attention to the ancient stand- 
ard of linear measure, as it might be deduced fhnn eaistiiig 
monuments ; and likewise to the writings of Vitruviii% amoog at 
whose commentators, be believed himself to have dtaeovered 
many erroneous conclusions with respect to the sul^feet of Gre- 
cian architecture. Some of his opinions on theae topica he 
published in the Gentleman's Magaiincb at the latter cad of 
the years 1802 and 1803. He afterwards more fiilljiav«C%Bted 
these sulijccts, and having ** matured hb meCrieal idM^** he 
published, in 1806, wiUi a grateful dedicatioa to tl» Diik« of 
Norfolk— <« F/Ar/5 PYRAMID iSi wIHttMUma 
ing the Antiquity and Smd cf the Grmt P$rmmM ^ Pita, w 
demi Miephme im Egypt^ amd of tkt Jbwi flhwdiiil tf 
MmMewt. AImh a eomfUU deteHftim t/ Slkmm*9 Tmifltp 9f 
whkk tk» trm dimenriomt neonUd im Hi B^ JNUl^ mn 
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according to his express desire, in the church-yard, April 24?^ 1817, leaving behind him the cha- 
racter of a superior preacher, a respectable mathematician, an agreeable companion, and a worthy 
man. The next incumbent was the Rev. T. M. Macdonnel, who, in 1824, removed to Birming^ 
ham, and was succeeded by the present amiable priest, the llev. James Jones. 



recent tSeeooerff ami ar^iieehtral dUamions on Sttnthy eantro^ 
weried doeumemU of Viinaiua, J^e canon of Synundriee at- 
eertained from hie booke, WiUi the true ordination and diepoei" 
tion ofeome of the mod eddnvUd Grecian Templee, ami stridnree 
on Mr, Sluart^e eeeond voL of the Antiquiiiee of Athene, Bff 
the Rep, Thomas Gabb.** 

This prolix title ushers the reader to two hundred and 
eighty-four pages of dissertation, too recondite for abstract or 
analysis here. In the first chapter, the author treats " of the 
modern Greek foot, originating from a misapprehension of the 
Hecatompedon Parthenon at Athens, and of the true one from 
the ancient Parthenon ;** and from the arguments of the 
chapter, he infers that the undent foot meaeure in use amongst 
the first settlers in Cecropia, u dearly to be aeeertained, from the 
restoration of their ancient dedication to Minerva. He then 
refers to matters dependant upon the Greek foot : most per- 
sons are aware of the eiistence of the celebrated granite chest, 
in the chamber of the great pyramid of Gisa, but few, proba- 
bly, may be informed of the use to which Mr. Gabb devotes 
it : instead, therefore, of surmising about its contei^ ; talking 
about a Cheops, of whom the Egyptian priests told Herodotus 
it WW the coflin ; reportmg how it rings like a bell, or lament- 
ing that the lid has been purloined— Mr. Gabb boldly dis- 
perses these common places, by the assertion, that this fiimous 
chest was manufactured and placed here, ae a etandard ofmea- 
eure. 

Tins assertion u fbunded on the analogy alleged to be 
discovered between the measure of the chest and the pyramid ; 
fur, it appears, that the French, while in possession of Egjrpt, 
dug out the sands at the comers of the pyramid, till they dis- 
covered the apophyge of the reclining sides, and there taking 
the measure from comer to comer, at the very foundation, 
have ascertained the tide of the base to be just 400 of the Ni!- 
ometer cubits at Cairo, or equal to the great Egyptian Sta- 
dium ; and that the granite chest in the upper chamber, is ex- 
actly one-hundredth part of the said base, being four cubits of 
Cairo. 

*^ This discovery of the oentesm standard of measure,** says 
the author, p. 89, ** the gramie dud brings home a demonstra- 
tion to the mind, more forcibly than a thousand arguments, 
that the founder of this surprising pile, whoever he may may 
have been, caused that excavated chest to be deposited where 
it stands, and whence be knew it could not be taken away, as 
a perpetual criterion whereby, without actual measurement, 
the exact length of the side of the base might always be known : 
and amongst other things, which will be notieed in the sequel, 
it demoostntts the early prtvaknee of centcsms or hccatoms, 



which must have been very usual and familiar to those first in- 
habitants of that part of the earth ; since this standard chest 
is not reported as charged with subdivisions or duiracters de> 
monstrative of its use, independent of a knowledge habituated 
to the founder, but derived thus late to us by the recent exp»> 



nment. 
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Whatever the reader may think of this explanation of the 
detign of the pyramid, he may be startled b> an incidental opi- 
nion broached by Mr. Gabb, respecting its antiqmty ; for, he 
states, and very ingeniously maintains the hypothesis, that this 
celebrated pile was erected by the antediluvians. It would be 
unjust, however, to impute to our author any doctrine which 
he distinctly disclaims, and therefore, it must, in fiurness, be 
stated, that he " docs not for a moment suppose, that t^e end 
of erecting this astonishing pile, was only to environ and se^ 
cure a standard of perpetual durance of the cubit and foot 
measure.** The ingenuity of learned men may be left to ac- 
count, as it can, for the design of this pyramid, but he must 
have more than the common heterodoxy of prejudice on this 
subject, not to admit the conclusiveness of Mr. Gabb*s argu- 
ments for the antiquity of the pyramid of Giza. I have de-> 
voted this space to a notice of the most interesting, but not 
most elaborate portion of this work, from a persuasion, that 
while the work itself would repay the examination of the eu* 
rious, the above extract cannot be uninteresting to the general 
reader. 

It may be proper to notice another production of the pen 
of this gentlemen. Mr. Gabb had long entertained notions 
contrary to those principles of philosophy which Newton and 
his followers have applied in the solution of phenomena con- 
nected with the system of the universe. His arguments on 
this subject, he digested into a treatise, which he submitted 
to the censure of his friends, who unanimously dissuaded him 
from committing himself: amongst these, was the Rev. Jamtt 
Simkiss, of Sixhills, in Lincolnshire, to whom Mr. Gabb wroCc^ 
and in his letter, tlius alludes to the work in question :— " The 
object of my short treatise is not proJteeetUy to combat the New- 
tonian theory of astronomy, which, in reality, I never had eithcr 
taste, leisure, or talent, to investigate. But it is very true, 
that in the sequel of the work, the hypothetical baeie of the 
Copemican system, is incidentally attacked. In the two laat 
chapters of the treatise in question, I have stated Gallileo's 
argumenU and experiments, by which he conclusively answen 
the objections only against the hypothesis of a diurnal revolu- 
tion of the ewrth." October 24, ]80a In a subsequent lat- 
ter, he says :— -<< The cause I had undertaken to d^nd, 
Uie Monic narrative of the ereatioik** Dm. 8» 1808. 
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Tlie education ofUic ignorant, and the support of the indigent poor, are matters of import- 
ance in every well ordered Christian community: And the poor laws, of which their liability to 
abuse is a part of their gl'^i'y, are among the noblest institutions of this country. Upon the dis- 
solution of the monasterieis the casual crumbs from their tables, and the regular pittances of the 
founders, were swept away together; while tlie idle, the poor, and the afflicted, who had been de- 
pendant on them for supplies, were cast u|X3n society, which offered but a cold and unwilling bosom 
of reception to the most needy. The reign of Elizabeth brought a remedy, by erecting certain 
districts into parishes, and placing them under the care of a parson, so called from persona^ be- 
cause he was bound in his own proper person to serve God and administer the sacraments. Every 
parish was obliged to take care of its own poor; for which purpose, 2Jd. in the pound was collected 
once a fortnight In addition to this, the church-going poor received some slight blessings from 
the gratuitous alms of the pious, collected in tlie " Poor's Box^** as it was called, and usually 
placed in some conspicuous situation in the places of worship. On a stout pedestal, a few paces 
between the porch door and the middle aisle, at this place, stands one of those ancient appendages 
of the church: it is a massy, rough, iron-bound box, with a clasp-lock; and over it, a cut board, 
exhorts to ** remember the poor. Ano' 1684." Workhmaes^ as tliey arc called, sometimes by a 



Th« ■jsten which Copernicus kept thirty jears hy hhn 
balhre poblioitioii ; which Galileo promulgated at his peril, 
aad rttraeted to save his life ; which Newton has so ably and 
m baautiAilly supported, and which is at present adopted 
thMNighout Europe, as the true theory of the universe -.—this 
i|eHui, which, assuming the sun as a centre, gives to all the 
plant ti a circum-solar motion, Mr. Gabb conceived to be no 
\tm repugnant to the Mosaic account of tlie creation, than to 
tme phi1oH>phy. The staliility of the earth, in opposition to 
its annual progress through its orbit, and especially of a rapid 
diurnal motion on its own aiis, he conceived to be no len 
diariy a doctrine of Divine revelation, than a ftct demonstfablc 
fipom eiperiment and analogy. 

BCr. Simkias, and others, by appealing to the doctrine of 
pnjeelilce, convinced him of the invalidity of his mathematical 
afgoments; and he consented to delay the publication of his 
^ until he had more maturely considered the subject ; 
bo thus writes to Mr. Simkiss, July 15, 1809:—** I keep 
my MS. copy in my desk : a lapse of two years, I apprehend, 
most intervene between this and my new attempt.** During the 
abofva period, a splendid comet, which appeared in our hemi- 
sphere, was deemed, by Mr. Gabb, from the length of time which 
it ao«ld be seen in an evening, to add new strength to his argu- 
ments; and, September 29, 1812, he writes to Mr. Simkiss, — 
'* I send you my Opusculum, whieh I have lately published.** 
TUs •* Opusculum** lies belbreme, and is entitled, *< Thomgkit 
om lit Crmtitm, amdom the Sytiema of A Ur o m am y , By the Rev. 
TlMRun Gabb.** 1812. p. 100. I presume thb is the work 
aaao rdin g to hb original design, but divested of the mathema- 
ti«l ar g u ments. TIm opening pages of the work are in a 
sa risftcto ry eommcntatorial style ; but he no sooner geta apoa 
the sutject of light, visioo, and space, than he beeomes ^ite 



unintelligtbiQ. The following psasg fi muf be gisen from the 
later portion of the work : — *« Moses asserts, that the suo is i» 
the heaven : the hypothetical system assigns liis plaee, not in 
the lieavcn, but in the centre of the universe. Mosts assurat 
us, thflt the earth is in the sub-celestial region, sepamted frooi 
the heaven by a firmament : but the abettors of the bypothcaa 
maintain, that the earth iiiei round the sun; and the dear 
consequence is, that the earth is always in the heaven, and tha 
sun nQxtr there ! Now these positions are among the contra 
dictions which this favoured system clearly involves; and il 
cannot well be doubted, but Uie convicticm of them occasioned 
the thirty years' bcsiution in the mind of Copernicus, who 
was aware of the immediate disparagement to hu charaelVa 
which the editing of such glaring contradictions to script«i% 
srould incur ; for though he was, in sueoessioa, a physician, • 
divine, and an astronomer, he was not so much of a propbcta w 
to fo r e s e e how extensively his frantic hjrpothcats would spread 
over Europe, and subjugate the common sense of the UUr^ 
and, at length, make its way even to the brain of a Newton. 
And now, alas ! what have we lived to see ? Even a kind of 
competition for the boon of truth, between the writiogs «f 
Moses, and this hypothetical theory, adopted by the iUustriooi 
Newton! Here this debate assumes a serious aspect; for, 
either the respecUble character of Moses is at issuer or the 
high reputation of our cdebratcd philosopher is to be pot to 
the question.** pp. 65-66. Happily for the worid, the adop. 
tioo of the solar system is not at variance with the cosmogo ny 
of Divine revelation ; and therefore, the issue of the qocstioiv 
wiU neither impale the respectable character of the Divine Ua- 
toriaa, nor the high reputation of our eekbratcd philoaophaiv 
on the boms of that draadftil dilfrnni^ which Mr. Gabb*» 
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misnomer, are of mudi later institution, not having become general till about 1730. The building 
at present tenanted by the poor of Worksop, was originally a private dwelling, and had, when 
inhabited by a Doctor Stevens, about fifty years ago, a light glazed summer-house upon the roof, 
which, standing as the building does, on the most elevated situation in the town, was conspicuous 
at a great distance ; it is rented by the overseers, of the Duke of Norfolk, at j€26 10s. per annum.* 

A little more tlian a century ago, a fire broke out on the lead hill, not far from the work- 
house, which raged for a time with dreadful rapidity, as appears from a notice in the town accounts, 
which states that the fire happened, Nov. 1722, and that 15s. was paid to fifteen men, for thdr 
exertions in trying to put it out, and likewise for watching all night ; there is a subsequent pay- 
ment to seven others for watching. The damage was computed at j61000. 

In 1729, a commendable attempt appears to have been made to ^' keep holy the Sabbath- 
day," in the suppression of a practice too commonly tolerated and encouraged. In this year the 
churchwardens paid half-a-crown for a bond, in which the barbers bound themselves '^ not to 
shave on Sundays, in the morning." 



As before observed, a large room over the ancient abbey gateway, is now used as a school for 
poor children, who are admitted from six years old and upwards, on the payment of one shilling 
a quarter for instruction. They are taught reading, writing, and arithmetic, and are expected to 
attend the church every Sunday, on Christmas-day, and on the morning of Good Friday. The 
support of the school arises from subscriptions in the neighbourhood,! and the proceeds of some 
charity lands at Ecclesfield, at present paying fourteen pounds per annum.j: Treasurer of the 
school. Rev. Thomas Stacey. The room was opened for a school on Dr. Bell's system, about ten 

* Of the disbursements of the overseers, some judgment £ s, tt, 

may be formed from the following document recently circula- Retford.)— This debt roust be paid by 

ted in the parish, and purporting to be « an account of money an additional book directly. ..« 500 

paid and collected in the last four years, for the relief of the ..p^— — ...^_ 

poor in the parish of Worksop :— ** Total amoiHit of money paid fbr the last 

^ s. D. four yearsb and debt left for bills unpaid. 

** Year commencing Easter 1821, and end- (Errors excepted.) ^10,540 6 8^ 

ing Easter 1822, 2779 13 6 ■ 

« Year commencing Easter 1822, and end- '' IFfrifop, Jfby 16^ 1825.*' 

ing Easter 1823, 2337 11 6 

** Year commencing Easter 1823, and end- f A printed list of 49 subscribers, [1823^] lies before me, 

ing Easter 1824, 2349 5 8} including the names of the Duke of Newcastle, Duke of Port- 

" Year commencing Easter 1824, and end- land. Earl of Surrey, George Fotjambe, Esq., Rer. T. Stae^y, 

ing Easter 1825, 2573 16 the Cathdic priest, &c 

«< Paid in four years, and the whole oolleo- \ About the year 1745^ when George DuBfltan* Esq., aad 

ted excepting about j£8, ^„.,» j£10,040 6 8| Jno* Richardson, gent, were trustees of these lands, tbej were 

" There is a debt left of about £500 for leased to John Lockwood, of Ecclesfield, at a yearly rent of 

bills unpaid, (see balance book, settled at af 19, as appears from a note in the parifh regisler, wheve tkej 

the Select Vestry, on Friday, the 13th are called Ragfields, HoUingfields, aod Bluefield, oanCaiQiiig 

Inst, and sworn to on Saturday, the together, by estima^on, twenty acres^ 

14th Inst, before the magistrates at . 
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years ago, after a thorough reparation, but it appears to have been so appropriated, as early as 
171S, if an item in the churchwarden's accounts refers, as I presume it does, to this place: — 
" 172B. Paid 15 years' school-rent, j€1 10s. Od/* There is likewise a school for the instruction 
of girls gratuitously, under the patronage of Lady Surrey, Mrs. Foljambe, and other benevolent 
ladies. It may not be impertinent here to remark, that the town of Worksop appears to me, well 
adapted for the establishment of boarding-schools: situated in a healthy, open, and interesting dis- 
trict ; free from the dirt and bustle of manufactories ; intersected by excellent roads ; and the better 
portion of the inhabitants genteel and respectable ; these advantages, willi the success of some 
schools already established, appear to constitute no mean confirmation of the opinion here ven- 
tured to be expressed. 

On the eighteenth of November, 1795, about ten minutes after eleven o*clock at night, a very 
smart shock of an earthquake was felt in this neighbourhood, accompanied by a noise resembling 
the explosion of confined air, it lasted about eight or ten seconds, and considerably alarmed the 
inhabitants : the concussion was so great that several chimnies were thrown down, and the bells 
in many of the church steeples were heard to sound. 

Another earthquake, still more alarming, was perceived here, and elsewhere, on Sunday, 
March 17, 1816, at noon. This being at the period of divine worship, at Worksop, the inhabi- 
tants were in the church, when the shock was felt; with the motion, a loud crash was heard at the 
tower end : the vicar paused, and the congr^ation began to rush out, being, with difficulty, persuaded 
to forbear unnecessary pressure ; it was not in general until the people got out, that the cause of 
the alarm was generally explained. Many of the townspeople who had staid at home and felt the 
shock, believed that the church had fallen down, and were posting thither to see, as the others 
were returning home. 

In the year 1814, when this kingdom was filled with rejoicing at the termination of a war 
which had been protracted beyond twice the duration of that which is celebrated in the '< Tale of 
Troy Divine," — Worksop was behind few places in the spirit of its festivities. The morning of 
Tuesday, June 22, was ushered in by the ringing of bells, and a display of innumerable flags : — 
eighteen tables were prepared in the principal street, for the accommodation of thirty men at each 
table ; excellent roast beef and good plumb-pudding in plenty, covered the tables ; and at one 
o'clock five hundred and forty working-men, principally farmers' labourers, sat down to dinner ; 
two gentlemen presided at each table ; about a gallon of ale was allowed to a man. The greatest 
order and decorum were observed, and the management of the whole business did great credit to 
the gentlemen employed in conducting it The money was raised by a general subscription of the 
inhabitants, with some assistance from the Duke of Portland, the Duke of Newcastle, and Sir Thomas 
White. A still greater number of females partook of tea and spice-cakes, at five o'clock, provided 
from the same fund ; and after tea there was, for the females, a large quantity of good cold posset, 
provided by subscription. In the evening there was a display of fire-works. The day was fine ; 
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the evening rather unfavourable. The inhabitants of the common, from a subscription of their 
own, dined near two hundred men on the same day, and provided tea, &c. for as many females. 
There could not be fewer than fifteen hundred persons regaled free firom expense to themselves, 
reckoning men, women, and children. 

The town contains five of those excellent and provident associations, called Sick Clubs ; four 
of them held at as many public-houses, where the monthly subscriptions are paid ; and the other 
at the abbey-school, for the accommodation of those who may prefer its advailtages. On Whit- 
Monday, these societies go in procession to the church, and after, service, return and dine together 
at their respective inns. 

Of popular sports, as well as of the places of public amusement, little need be said here, — 
especially by one, whose habits and feelings eminently disqualify him to speak on these topics ; of 
the former, indeed, none are peculiar to this place ; and of the latter, in general, their admirers 
express themselves in comparative terms. The time is past, when the abusing of cocks, and the 
baiting of bulls, could be admitted as necessary to keep up the ancient spirit and courage of our 
countrymen. The latter of these diversions, the relic of a barbarous taste, used to be witnessed at 
Worksop : but the bull-ring, made at the beginning of the last century, by a blacksmith, named 
Cuthforthay, at the parish expense, and fixed on the lead hill, has been some years removed. In 
1777, and for two or three years afterwards, the forest, on the south side of the town, exhibited the 
sports of the turf, on a scale similar to that which obtained, in many other places, previous to the 
almost universal operation of enclosure acts. In 1787, a company of strolling players visited the 
town : this suggested a hint to a bricklayer, of the name of Read, who, the year following, erected 
the present theati*e. The celebrated Alban Butler, in one of his Letters from the Continent, writ- 
ten during his tour with the honourable Edward Howard, observes, << we never see the theatres, 
unless it is for something interesting in their architecture :'' though the theatre of Worksop claims 
not a single notice on this score, yet it has distinctions, probably peculiar to itself: although well 
fitted up with boxes, pit, and gallery, and generally well attend^ during the theatrical session, 
yet the owner, with a just regard to economy and convenience, occupies the places of the audience 
with his corn sheaves in harvest, and afterwards converts the stage into a threshing-floor. How 
few theatres contribute even this humble modicum of utility!* Balls and assemblies, it may be 
be added, are held in a commodious room at the Red Lion Inn. Among the nobility and gentry, 
however, hunting, as elsewhere observed, is the principal diversion ; and, perhaps, Worksop-park 
exhibited a spectacle, rarely witnessed in the kingdom, when, in the autumn of 1824, the reverend 
Primate of England appeared on his hunter, at the head of a splendid field of sportsmen, as ever 
followed the celebrated foxhounds of Lord Scarborough. 



• Perhaps it may be proper here to remark, that an 8to. anti-theatrical strictures of the ezodlent miniater of Sc Jaflse's 
pamphlet, of thirty-six pages, '* Being Observations on the Church, Sheffield, is the largest production of the Woi^sop 
Moral tendency of the Stage, &c 1819," in opposition to the press. 
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Of the inteilectttal character of the inhabitants in general, I lutVe not been brought into cir- 
cumstances favoarable fer the acquisition of a correct knowledge, and therefore, shall give no 
decided opinion on a point at M times sufficiently delicate^ and surely not least so, when a stranger, 
who has been kindly entertained, presumes to pronounce judgment In towns where the relaliTe 
distinctions of personal or family importance, are not broken down, or abraded by the effects of 
trade, and the feeling of mntttal independence^ the reciprocal duties of friendship and good neigh- 
bourhood, are most likely to be confined or neglected ; as, in such cases, there wants the circulat- 
ing medium of fr^and universid intercourses for which^ insulated independence^ however midti- 
plicid, is no equivalent. In no situations do men more oeitamly rise and sink into their relative 
importance or non-importance in the scale of society, than where they are constantly brought into 
contact widi their equals, or their superiors : and no where is this less the case, than in those 
places where the privil^jes of social intercourse are defined or limited* In the production and 
estimation of dvil happiness, recourse must be had to three principal operating causes^^Rdigion, 
Amusement, and Literature. To expatiate on the two former of these t<q>ics, might iqppear in- 
vidious or impertinent: in connection with the latter, I may observe^ that there are two xe- 
spectable booksellers in Worksop, who are both printers ;'>-may I add, that, at present, die last 
four words comprehend all that is interesting in the typographical annals of the place. It is, how* 
ever, with different fedings, that I leave to some future historian the pleasing duty (^recording the 
success of a tubseripHon library^ recently established^ as I eannot but bdieve^ that such a mediuib» 
for the acquisition and circulation of useful knowledge jiiromises to be of incalculable advantage to 
the town and neighbouriiood. ' 
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CHAPTER VI. 






At what period tbe park, at present siUTounding this Nottbgbamshire seat of the Dukes of Nor- 
folk, was first made, does not appear, but probably soon after the conquest. Tlie Normans ^"^ 
were fond of hunting, introduced die custom of making these immense ^closures about tbdr 
castles and mandons, for the conservatioD of game; probably in imitation of die forest-maldng 
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rage of their leader, with whom they might also draw u[>on themselves the curses of those 
whose hearths and altars, as well as ancient land-marks, tliey might thus obliterate. Not that 
parks were then first known, either in this or other countries, but that they then became general* 
The word j!;ara^ appears in Varro, (derived, no doubt, dparcendo^ to spare or save,) for a place 
wherein cattle are preserved. 

" There is mention," says Fuller, "once or twice, in Doomsday-book, of parens silvestris bestio^ 
rtan^ which proveth parks in England before the conquest" Of this there can be no doubt, so 
fiu- as similar entries in that record, can be admitted as evidence ; and on that authority Mr. 
Ellis enumerates not fewer than sixteen or seventeen. 

Polidore Virgil, referring to the time of Henry VII., nodces the immense tracts at that pe- 
riod thus Impropriated, and in which were to be found, stags, deer, and wild goats, as well as 
rabbits, especially in the northern parts. " You, everywhere,'' says he, " meet with vast forests, 
where these wild beasts range at large, or with parks secured by pales ; hunting is the principal 
amusement of all the people of distinction.' 



» 



Whether or not the ancient lords may have had any royal grant or charter for the appropria- 
tion of this tract, does not appear ; if it was a park by prescription merely, the owner's claim seems 
to have suffered no molestation. The earliest mention of Worksop-park which we meet with, oc- 
curs in the deed of Richard de Lovetot, circiter^ 1161, in which, as we have seen, he grants to 
the prior of Radford, the privilege to have two carts straying in his " park of Wyrksop," to 
collect firewood. Subsequently, in the reign of Edward III., we have seen also, that a suit was 
moved between the then prior of Worksop, and Thomas de Fumival, the latter being charged 
with making " waste, sale, and destruction of his park of Worksop," to the detriment of the above 
privilege. From that early period to the time of Henry VIII., we have no intermediate history 
of this tract. In a perambulation of Sherwood, made in the SOth year of that monarch's reign, 
" the park of the Earle of Shrewsbury, heretofore Lord of Fumivall," is mentioned incidentally, 
as without the forest limits. Leland, writing in the same reign, observes, " By Wyrksop is a 
park of a vi or vii miles in cumpace, longging to the Earle of Shrewsbury." 

The excellent and philosophical John Evelyn, Esq., in his " Sylva," mentions Worksop- 
park, among those " sweet and delectable country-seats of the nobility," which, he sajrs, every 
body must have seen, admired, or heard of. And it seems, at a period preceding the publication 
of his work, to have contained some oaks of great antiquity and magnificent growth. Of these 
noble trees, he thus speaks on the authority of Mr. Halton, auditor to the then Duke of Nor- 
folk : — ^' In this park, at the comer of Bradshaw-rail, lieth the bole of an oak tree, which is 
twenty-nine feet about, and would be found thirty if it could be justly measured, because it lieCh 
upon the ground ; and the length of the bole is ten feet, and no arm or branch upon it In the 
same park, at the white gate, a tree did stand, that was, from boughend to bougbend, (that is, from 
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the extreme ends of two opposite boughs,) one hundred and eighty feet, which is witnessed by 
Jo. Magson and Geo. Hall, and measured by them both. The content of ground upon which 
this tree perpendicularly drops, is above 2827 square yards, which is above half-an-acre of ground : 
and the assigning of three square yards for an horse, there may 942 be well said to stand in this 
compass. In the same park, (after many hundreds sold and carried away,) there is a tree which 
did yield quarter-cliff bottoms, that were a yard-square : and there is of them to be seen at Work-^ 
sop at this day, [1700,] and some tables made of the said quarter-cliffs likewise. In the same 
park, in the place called there the Hawk's Nest, are trees forty feet long of timber, which will 
bear two feet square at the top end, or height of forty feet.'** In another place he adds, " And 
my worthy friend, Leonard Pickney, Esq., lately first clerk of His Majesty's kitchen, did assure 
me, that one John Garland, built a very handsome barn, containing five bays, with pan, posts, 
beams, spars, &c. of one sole tree, growing in Worksop-park." 



To these brief notices of the ancient history of this park, may now properly succeed some ac- 
count of the noble mansion, with which it was afterwards adorned. Our first authority must be 
Leland, who, speaking of WoAsop, says, " There is a fair Park hard by it ; and the beginninges 
x)fa fair Manor place of squared stone yn the same.** He afterwards mentions " the fair lodgef in 
Wyrksoppe Park, not yet Jtnisshed :^' and adds, " This Erie of Shrewsbury's father was about 
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I Whether or not Leland here refers to the building at pre- 
sent called Worktop Lodgt^ and which stands, not in the park, 
but near Shireoaks, about a quarter of a mile N. W. of the 
Manor, I do not know. The remembrance of my first visit to 
this pile, is a picture in my mind, which will not soon be obli^ 
terated. It was on the 10th January, 1825, by the morning 
star-light of a clear, still, and beautiful day, as ever appeared in 
the train of this sometimes very pleasant month, that, rising be- 
times, and quitting the hospitable mansion of my kind enter- 
tainers, I resolved to enjoy a walk before breakfiist. I took 
the Barlbrough road as fiur as Mr. Durham's mill, on the right 
hand, where I entered the fields, and after rambling for about 
a quarter of an hour, by paths apparently but little fireqpented, 
I came to the Lodge, which, although said to be curtailed of 
two stories of its original elevation, is a taU, elderly-looking 
building, in the form of a truncated or eouped cross. Many 
of the large windows, which might still be traced by their 
stone transoms in the walls, were bmlt up, and the whole had 
an air of solitude not unbefitting the idea that it might have 
been at a remotely previous period, the labyrinth of some fiur 
and unfortunate Rosamond, the legend of whose incarceration, 
although not to be found in ballad story, is, nevertheless, said 
still to glimmer through the obscurity of a waning tradition. 
Be that as it may : the spot, at this moment, seemed well 
adapted for the scene and machinery of a romance. I left it 
as the last star was disappearing in the progress of the dawn, 
and began to retrace my way homeward. The picture appeared 



most delightful, especially from the hill near the Manor-oottage, 
—in the foreground lay the fields, diversified in shape, and 
covered with " the hoar-frost like ashes ;** a little beyond, Mr. 
Durham's mill, with its extensive dam, and the snow-white 
swans proudly sailing thereon ; on the right, the finely wooded 
high ground about the Manor, enclosed the scene ; while in 
the mid-distance, the town of Worksop appearedto slumber in 
the semi-obscurity of the exhaling mist, and the blue smoke- 
wreaths that were floating lightly and fimcifully above the 
buildings— the twin-towers of the Abbey-church, just discern- 
able in the distance, terminated one of the most delightful pic- 
tures I ever beheld. ** Not rural sights alone, but rural 
sounds," were here— the rising of the partridges at my side ; 
the obstreperous cawing of an immense body of rooks over the 
trees ; and the more distant sound of the woodman's axe,— 
broke the stillness of the scene in the most agreeable manner. 
Perhaps the pleasure arising from the contemplation of any 
scenery, depends no less upon the mind than the objects ; to 
me every object in this neighbourhood was interesting, and, I 
trust, the inhabitants, at least, wiU be able to find therein my 
apolc^ for this sentimental digression. 

In 1670, Worksop Lodge was the residence of George 
Markham, (of the Markham family, of OUerton, and whose 
brother Thomas was slain, fighting for King Charles, at Gains- 
brough, 1643,) and his wife, a daughter of Marmaduke Tun- 
stal, of Wickliff, with their three children, George, Katharine, 
and Elizabeth. It is at present Inhabited by Mr. Pegge. 
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to have finished hit, as apperith by much hewyd stone lyging there.'' The author of the Antiqui- 
ties of Arundel says, that ^* the first Earl of Shrewsbury built a stately house here in the reign of . 
Henry the Fifth ;'' but he cites no authority. Gough assigns the foundation to the same earl. 
The Shrewsbury who flourished when Leland wrote, was George, the fourth earl, who, if he was 
the builder must have laid the foundation of his house sometime before 1538, in which year he 
died, leaving the title, and the continuance of his work to his son Francis, the fifth earl, who died 
in 1560, six years after the historian, when the completion of the edifice devolved upon George, 
the sixth earl. We have previously seen how thoroughly the history of this great nobleman was 
involved in the ambitious character of his second wife; she survived him seventeen years, and de- 
voting her widowhood to building, has had the honour not only of erecting the present mansion, 
but several others also. Thoroton falls into the popular error of ascribing to this lady the edifice 
in question. <* She adorned/' says he, ^' these counties with the magnificent houses of Chaites' 
worth. HardwUkj Oldcotes, and this Worksop Manor.*** The edifice, however, of which she did 
not lay the foundation, might probably be indebted to her for its completion ; or, what is most 
likely, very material additions to the original design. The house continued to be admired, em- 
bellished, and inhabited, by successive descendants of^his noble fitmily, till beyond the middle of 
the last century, when a destructive event removed the mansion and its magnificence, and robbed 
the county of Nottingham of one of its proudest ornaments. 

On the morning of Tuesday, October 20, 1761, the manor house was discovered to be on 
fire: the fire was first detected in a clo^t near the library, burning with violence; immediately 
upon which an alarm was given, which soon spread far and wide; many of the neighbouring grai- 
tlemen, and most of the inhabitants of the adjacent villages, hastened to render assistance, but in 
vain : the house was full of combustibles, the wind was very high, and the little efiect of the 
engine was still farther diminished, in consequence of the limestdne, of which the walls were com- 
posed. The whole building was soon in a general blaze; and it was not until the whole of the 
pile, with the exception of the chapel, and a part of the east wing, was laid in ashes, that the 
destructive element was subdued. 

The library, pictures, many of the old Arundelian marbles, and numerous other precious and 
valuable articles, were destroyed. Such parts of the magnificent furniture as were saved, espe- 
cially a rich bed of needle- work, of which the hangings only were rescued, suffered very consider- 
ably. It is melancholy to add, that one man lost his life in the rubbish, and another was much 
burnt. The whole damage was computed at j^100,000. And in one notice of the fire, it was 
observed, that, << great as this loss is to the family, it will be followed by a still greater to the 
country, as upwards of j^l 2,000 of late has been yearly paid in wages to workmen, who were 
constantly employed about the house."f At the time of this calamity, the noble proprietor and 

* Thoroton, to]. ^ p. 393. f Oento. Mag. Vow, 1761 
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his lady were both in London : on receiving the sad account, the duke said^ " Gcd*s mil be 
done r and the duchess, " How mavy besides us are sjrfferers by the like calamity /*' 

I have not met with any particular description of this venerable seat, as it existed, at the 
period immediately antecedent to its destruction. It is stated to have contained about 500 rooms, 
and a magnificent gallery,* in which many of the treasures of art were collected. I may here 
observe, that Throsby, in his edition of Thoroton, has given a very fine engraving of the manor, 
as it waSf copied from one of Messrs. Buck's, who, in 1764, published representations of religious 
and other edifices, amongst which they have given splendid north and south views of this house.f 

At the period of the above catastrophe, Edward, the ninth Duke of Norfolk, bore the honours 
of the flunily. By his duchess, Mary, he had no issue ; and the heir presumptive was Thomas, 
the only son of Philip Howard, the duke's brother, deceased, by his first wife, a daughter of Tho- 
mas Stonor, Esq., of Watlington-paik, in Oxfordshire. On the death of this lady, Philip Howard 
had married, as his second wife, Henrietta Blount, sister of Mary, Duchess of Norfolk, and had by 
her also a son and a daughter, the former, called Edward, after his uncle. This was the state of 
the peerage and its prospects, at the period of the conflagration of the family mansion : and if the 
personal childlessness of the duke, and the incidental singularity of the fact, that the issue of his 
brother's second marriage was more fully related to him, than the issue of the first, which would 
inherit, may be presumed to have slackened his anxiety about the re-edification of his house, it is 
much less uncertain that his disposition on that subject, was very materially affected by one of 
those events, often so unforeseen, and so arbitary in the annihilation or transfer of family hopes. 

On the 11th January, 1763, died unmarried, the above Thomas Howard, leaving his half- 
brother, then under the tutelage of the celebrated Alban Butler, heir-presumptive. Immediately 
thereupon, Duke Edward designed the erection of a new house, on the site of his ancestorial seat, 
and himself laid the foundation-stone of the present edifice, 25th March, 1763, which is only one 
side of the original design — an immense quadrangle, intended to have outshone the rest of the 
houses of the nobility, and to have been worthy the residence and magnificence of the premier 
peer. From the commencement, the work was carried on with amazing vigour, and before the 
end of July, in the following year, the north, or present portion of the building was covered in ! 
The astonishment excited by this celerity of operation, will be transferred to the means employed, 
when the reader is told, that at least, five hundred workmen were incessantly employed on the 
spot, chiefly under the superintendance of the duchess, who hardly ever quitted them. 

* Sir George Chaworth, of Annedey, in this county, f Thoroton, in his work, published 1677, gives a touth 

writing to Gilbert, Earl of Shrewsbury, after observing, that view of Worksop manor, a south-west prospect of the church of 

he cannot subscribe to what is said about the magnificence of Radford, and " the old abbey gatehouse, as it now is, Aa 

the house then being built by Lord Dunbar, at Berwick, ^ys, 1676." All three from delineations by Richd. Hall : the two 

" only therefore I will say, what in p*ticular I heard (to use former are miserably hard and stiff; and the last, engrawd 

their own phrase) one of them creak; that Worsoppe gallerye by Hollar, a little better, but far enough from exhibiting, ia 

was but a garratt in respect of the gallerye that would there the mittuier tkiaiUf anif likmets of the original, 
be."— Zod^, iiL 336. 
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On the occasion of the covering in above-mentioned, the noble owners gave a treat to their 
friends and workmen : ovens were erected in the court, for the convenience of cooking, and the 
spirit of festivity, with the most unbounded exultation, took possession of the place. Music and 
country-dances succeeded to feasting, and even the old duchess herself, in the hilarity of the oc- 
casion, danced down three or four couples. During the afternoon, she sent for ^30 of silver, 
which she scattered from a window among the populace ; and I have heard an old man, still living, 
refer with glee to the confusion occasioned by the scramble. 

At the latter end of January, 1767, Edward, the heir and favourite, was seized with tlic me»> 
sles, — at all times sickly to an adolescent subject, and then peculiarly rife and fatal in London* 
Notwithstanding the extreme anxiety of all his fiicnds, and best medical attention, this interesting 
young nobleman, '^ the Marcellus of the English Catholics,'' expireil in the presence of my infor- 
mant, Feb. 7, 1767, at the very moment when the inhabitants of Worksop were engaged in cele^ 
brating his 22d birth-day. The conununication of this calamitous event, however mitigated by 
(be satisfaction which the family felt in the recollection of the religious education he had received 
from the Rev. Alban Butler, afTectcd the duchess aUnost to distraction ; and although she sur- 
vived her nephew several years, she never entirely recovered fiom the stroke :* the spirit of building 
was thenceforward paralysed, tlie undertaking neglected, and the house was finished, or rather 
left unfinished, as it now appears. It then became tlie general residence of the duke, who, al- 
though he discontinued building, expended large sums in the decoration and improvement of the 
park and home grounds. The succeeding dukes having rarely resided at Worksop, the shrub- 
beries, till within the last few years, had been much neglected; and the greater part of the park 
has been parcelled out into farming portions, as it at present remains. 

About a quarter of a mile south of Worksop, on the right-hand side of tlie road to Newark, 
is Uie principal entrance to the park, by a pair of small iron gates, between a couple of ill-shapen 
pillars, adjoining the right of which there is a heavy octagon lodge: the whole arrangement, in- 
stead of harmonizin<^, as it ought, with the style and character of tlie house, is, ou the contrary, 
as heavy and unpleasing an object as can well be conceived. 

Having passed about a score yards beyond the entrance along the inner road, the park 



* The nmnory of tbt okl dbichoi was highly eherisbed 
by those who knew her. 1 was aroused to hear an old man, 
whom half a century's connection with the &mily, as a servantt 
a tenant, and a peoaioner, had justly taught to be grateful, do- 
dare, that the three greatest women whom God Almighty ercr 
created, were dthaiine, Empress of Rusua, Queen Elizabeth, 
and Mary» DnohtM of Noriblk ! Paine, too, the architect of 
the house, thus records Au eulogy :•— <* Alas ! the calamftous 
dSeolibs of the honourable Thomas Howard, and of the honour- 
able Edward Qowmrd, aoss of the honourable Philip Howard, 
brother to tbo Irti duie, and the then advanced age of 



the duke, could not &il to shock the almost 
fortitude of the good duchess; she visibly declined* and 
soon after it ^teased God to call her grace to hSs hcarenly 
mansion, there, no doubt, to reward her for her weU-q>ent 
Tnb,^-a life constantly employed in promoting tbe good of 
maakfud. In atTerlatiiig the miseries of the poor, and s up po rt - 
ing the amiable dignity of tbb branch of the Howard flimlly. 
Her grace's memory is, and ever win be, grateftilly impmaed 
on the mind of the author, wtiose highest pride It Is to luive 
had the honour of so rare 'patrons m the hte Dufts iDd 
Duchea of NoribOL**— JMne's Arti^Utdrnt. 
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scenery opens delightfully upon the eye: to the left, and in the front, arc some fine clumps of 
trees; while to the right, on the outside, the prospect of the country exhibits a landscape, rich, 
sylvan, and open, and, depending on the peculiar state of the atmosphere, presents, in general, an 
extensive, and frequently a charming side scene to the picture. On approaching the first line of 
wooden bars by which the park is here intersected, and owing to a slight declination of the road, 
the remote scenery to the right disappears, and a fine sweep of wooded upland, to the left, enviixms 
the castle farnii of which a glimpse is now obtained: and, from this point, what can be seen of 
the red-tiled roofs of the town, presents a striking and not unharmonious contrast with the deep 
green of the trees, especially when the whole effect is softened by the light of a simimer sunset. 
After passing another of the temporary enclosures, the visitor finds himself quite surrounded with 
trees, and his view bounded by the park : here, again, the manor farm presents itself, and from 
this point, the defined and entire appearance of its castellated character, rendei's it a very pleasing 
and ornamental object. On approaching to within a few hundred yards of the outer barrier of 
the mansion, the wood thickens, and the dark and heavy masses of oak, of elm, and beech, be- 
neath which the road runs, are sweetly relieved to the eye, by the bright shrubbery patches, now 
visible, and the still more brilliant effect of some jungles of ** yellow blossomed ftirze." I am 
aware that the presence of this shrub has been decried as too glaring; but certainly here it form- 
ed a very grateful contrast with the shadowy gloom of the overhanging foliage, and the effect of 
which was perhaps heightened by the gaiety of my fair companion, who thus apostrophised it:— 

** — _i What more noble than the vernal fvam^ 
With golden baskets hung? Approach it not, 
For every blossom has a troop of swords 
Drawn to defend it. 'Tis the treasury 
Of Fays and Fairies. Here they nightly meet, 
Each with a bumish*d king-cup in his handy 
And quaff the subtile ether."— Huaoxs. 

Tlic visitor, who would wish to see what remains of the original character of the park, must 
now take the Welbeck road, as it is called, and which goes off to the left hand. The park, as 
before observed, contains about 1100 acres, mostly under cultivation, and is consequently inter- 
sected by enclosure fences. These, although in general only a light railing, ai^e, by their rigkt 
lined and angular disposition, eminently destructive of picturesque beauty: this is more especiaMy 
the case when the crops are on the ground ; for, howe^rcr glorious to the agriculturist a level field 
of fine corn may appear, to the eye of taste it produces an unpleasant efiect, when the line of iU 
surface is seen, as often it is, to constitute the regular base of a piece of sylvan scenery, whose irrOi- 
gular summit only requires a corresponding ground site to render it perfectly beautilal. Some 
portions, however, of the park, retain their original character, in some of the less perishable 
features. Fine oaks are still to be seen ; clumps of elm and beech trees, exhibiting cfaarming 
varieties of that arrangement, which is most pleasing to an eye that delights to wander over Kb, 
outline, gently undulated above and broken below, and which Gilpin has happily defined to con- 
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sist in " an irregular base, forming bays and promontories," are yet to be traced : but the few 
deer which remain, being confined to an enclosure of about seventy acres, appear to be wanting; 
and however the wooded eminences present a magnificence and variety of contour, which is not 
affected by the cultivation below, yet to a person viewing the distant physiognomy of the general 
picture, and then turning to the details close around him, the impression is — a want of space. 
The sight which has expatiated freely over the unbounded summit, feels confined and offended by 
tlie proximity of a corn field, or the rails of a grazing plot. 

I am a lover of flowers ; not only of the more exquisite and pleasing kinds, which abound 
hereabouts,* but likewise of those rougher and generally less admired varieties, which often enter 
gratuitously into the composition of park scenery. Among these, the thistle, the burdock, the 
fern, and the fox-glove, frequently hold a place. The two former, I have scarcely ever seen out 
of keeping, or not to admire them ; the fern, an elegant weed, is sometimes unsightly in patches, 
but there are spots, especially in the western section of Woiksop park, where it justifies the enco- 
mium of Gilpin, and serves admirably to unite the higher plants with the ground, while its bright 
green hue in summer, and its ochre tint in autumn join each season with its correspondent tinge. 
The fox-glove, a favourite of our youth, I have seldom recognised without pleasure, when pro- 
perly situated or accompanied ; it then appears like Flora's centinel, placed over the lesser flowers, 
but standing, as I noticed, a number of them together, like soldiers under a review, I confess they 
pleased me much less than they would have done, had I seen them rising through the bracken, or 
accompanying the brushwood on the tumuli here to be seen. To return to tlie house. 



* I may be permitted here to observe, on authority better 
than my own, that the Flora of Worksop is not only rich in 
q>ecimens of most, if not all the plants growing m the county, 
but that among them are some of the rarer and more interest- 
ing varieties. To a common observer, this variety is pleasing. 
Returning from Wclbcck one evening, [June 23, 1825,] 
through Worksop park, I picked up, for the amusement of my 
companion, from the bottom and sides of a ditch by the path, 
■ posey of leaves and flower?, which, on reaching home, we 
ascertained to be the following:— 1. EpUobium angustifaliwn. 
Willow herb. 2. Stachgt syfvaiica. Hedge nettle, wound 
wort. 3. Cttrdamine pratetuU, Cuckow flower, •k Scrophu' 
laria modota. Fig worL 5. JBlechnum boreaU. Spleen wort. 
6w JSriea vulffotis. Common ling. 7. PotenHUa amerina. 
Goose grass. 8. Pedicularit palustris. Ixiusc wort. 9. Sam- 
hmetu elnUue, Dwarf elder. 10. Samoius valrandU, Water 
pimpernvL Brook weed. 11. PoientiUa oMrea, Golden cinque- 
foil. 12. Gaiium puiiUum, Luidies bedstraw. 13. Lychnis 
JtmcmcMii, Ragged Robin. 14. Equitdum tyioaticum. Horse 
taiL 15. Loiut eomiadatum* Horned lotas. 16. Valeriana 
dhcia. Small valerian. 17. Veronica anagakis. Water speed- 
w«U. IB. Vakriama officimdiM^ Common valerian. 19. Ify' 
tptadrangidmmi. St John's wort. 20. GnapkaiiuM 
Cud weed. 21. Orchis koi/olia. Orchis. 22. 



Mentha palustri$. Marsh mint 23. Caliha palutirii, Manh 
marygold. 24. Ilanuncvlus Jiammula, Crow foot 25. £pih' 
bium hinuhtm. Codlings and cream. 26. Spirea Jilapemdhda, 
Drop wort 27. Ulmaria, Meadow sweet 28. Mymotttpa^ 
lustri$. Scorpion grass. Tliis last flower, from its beautiful small 
blue petals, and its fanciful appellation of — " Vcv^itB mid) 
nicf)t/' '* Forget me not,** which, with its sentimental etymolo* 
gy, were imported from Germany a few years ago, is an univeml 
favourite, and grows in great plenty hereabouts, some of the 
gutters in the park being at this time literally blue octr with it 

l*he study of botany might here be pursued with great ha- 
lity, and though I grant that the systematic arrangements of 
the science are quite artificial, and perft^rtly unconnected with 
the beauty and even the love of flowers in general, yet I caiK 
not help recommending it to the notice of those of the " better 
»ei,** who may seek an elegant, and, at the same time, a scien- 
tific amusement. 

Of entomology^ if I must here decline the encomium, 1 
may remark, that even this science has found a student here, 
and that student, as himself assured me, do inconsiderable 
portion of delight in his acqiuintance with the insect varic^ 
tics of the neighbourhood. 
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On approaching the mansion, by the road previously described, the visitor enters the exten- 
sive yard of offices built by Thomas, Duke of Norfolk, through the large iron gates* under the 
clock-house, and opposite to which, another pair of handsome gates, admits him to the lawn in 
front of the house ; and from this green plot, which is separated from the yard by an immense 
screen of light architecture, the visitor will see the style of the building to the best advantage. 
This facade, combining elegance and grandeur in a high degree, is 303 feet in length, and built of 
a handsome white free- stone, got on the estate. In the centre, a portico makes a small projection, 
consisting of six very striking Corinthian pillars, fluted, resting on the rustics, and supporting the 
tympanum and the pediment, upon the points of the triangle of the latter, are placed three hand- 
some statues, and the space between them is occupied with emblematical carvings allusive to the 
high family alliances.f A light and elegant ballustrade surmounts the edifice, from the tympanum 
to the projecting part at the ends, which mark the terminations in the style of wings : upon this 
are placed a series of vases, executed with fine taste, and disposed in the most admirable order. 
To adopt the sentiment of Mr. Younn; : <« This front, upon the whole, is undoubtedly very beauti- 
ful; there is a noble simplicity in it which must please every eye, without raising any idea of want 
of ornament."^ Magnificent as this appears, the visitor is astonished, when he is told, that it com- 
prises only one side of the intended quadrangle of 300 feet each face, consequently, about one-fifth 
of the original design, which was to embrace two interior courts, and would, if finished, be pro- 
bably the largest house in England.} Payne was the architect; and it is generally allowed 



* Over this entrance, at present the station of a stone lion, 
it wa^ the intention of the late Duchess Mary to have placed 
an equestrian statue of that Earl of Surrey who was with the 
Scotch King, James IV., at the famous battle of Flodden, a 
representation of which action was to have been exhibited in a 
pannel under the figure. 

f The following description and explanation of the sculp- 
tures in this pediment, as given by Paine, in his illustration of 
the admirable engraving of it by Grignion, may be accept- 
able :— " The three animals denote some of the well known 
ancient alliances of this noble family : they are also emblema- 
tical : the lion is an emblem of strength and courage, the horse 
of generous ardour, and the dog of fidelity and vigilance. The 
motto given by the Duke of Norfolk observes, that virtue only 
is invincible. On the west side of the principal group is a 
distant view of the old mansion house, which, with all the furni- 
t\ire, was consumed by fire in October, 1761. The evening 
sun, the broken columns, and shattered trees, are expressive of 
the devastation occasioned by that calamitous accident. On 
the east side, the whole view appears to be unhurt, or restoring 
to its former beauty, which is expressed by the flourishing 
oaks, the sheep feeding, and the ploughman pursuing his 
labours. In the for^round of this part is represented the 
plan of the present building, and some of the instruments em- 
ployed in erecting an edifice. The three statues over the 
pediment, are, divine virtue in the centre, who is represented 
with wings, signifying the height to which she soars^ and the 



other two statues represent peace and plenty, as emblems of 
hospitality.** These statues, with the devices above described, 
were the invention of Mary, Duchess of Norfolk, who exe- 
cuted the deigns with her own hand. 

\ Young*s Agricultural Tour, vol. i. p. 328. 

§ In a magnificent work, printed in 1783, comprising 
plans, elevations, and sections of noblemen's and gentlemen's 
houses, &c., executed by James Paine, may be seen sixteen 
plates, illustrative of the original design of this edifice. Besides 
plans of the principal floor, the chamber floor, and the attic 
story, there are given very splendid plates of the elevations of 
the different fronts ; especially of the south, or intended prin- 
cipal front, which was to have been 307 feet long. Like th« 
north front, this was also to have been crowned by a pediment, 
ornamented with statues, and a sculpture, representing the 
vision of King Solomon, (1 Kings, chap. iii. verse 5^1^) 
which, with the other devices, were the invention of her Grace 
the Duchess of Norfolk. Tliis front would have faced a beau- 
tiful lawn, through which at present a rivulet runs, but whidb 
was intended to have been greatly enlarged, and across which 
it was intended to have built a handsome bridge. 

The intended west front, the north pavilion of which is 
built, contained in the pediment a sculpture, representing the 
conflict of Hercules, with statues of Jupiter, Minerva, and 
Apollo. 
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that the nrrnngcmcnts of the interior arc no less admirable, than the outside decorations are cha- 
racteristically proper. The front entrance, is into a vestibule, with the grand staircase in front, 
and the superior apartments to the left. In the general plan of the house, the present front, which 
is to the north, was designed for the back front, and here are ten rooms below, and twelve above, 
with twenty-six in the attic-story : on the south side are two galleries, one used for breakfasting, 
the other as a billiard-room. That portion of the house originally used as a chapel, has been 
pulled down, to make way for some alterations at present going on. 

Of the pictures, and other internal decorations of the bouse, I must content myself with say- 
ing generally, that they will well repay the visitor who has time and taste to examine them as 
they deserve ; * I cannot, however, omit to notice, what b generally considered as the first, and, 



* Mrs. Wake, a Ute housekeeper, is said to hare com- 
piled an historical and descriptive catalogue of the pictures at 
die manor, and irfaich was probablj used bj the editors of 
•* The Beauties of England and Wales.*' llie whole collee- 
tioo has recently been re-^irranged, under the direction of Mr. 
Bone: and I am indebted to Mr. Medland, preceptor to the 
mm of the Earl of Surrey, with his lordship's approbation, for 
tlw &u!floincd notices of the principal pictures in the rooms 
usually shewn to strangers : of course, besides the omission in 
this list of many deemed of minor importance, there are others 
of rare interest and eiquisite beauty, in the priTate &mily 
■partments. 

In Ttn Rkd DaAwixo-Roox. 

1. Elizabeth Stuart, Countess of Arundel, wife of Heniy- 
Frederick, Earl of Arundel, and eldest daughter of Esme 
Stuart, Duke of Lcnnoi.— Vandyke* 

2. Charles Howard, Earl of Nottingham, Lord High 
Admiral of England; bom in 1536, died 1624.— JI^^m. 

3. Philip, Cardinal Howard, third son of Henry-Fre- 
derick, Earl of Arundel ; bom in 1629, died 1694. 

4. Thomas Howard, second Duke of Norfolk, Lord 
High Treasurer and Earl Marshal of England ; aged 70, bom 
in 1453, died 1524, May 21, at FramUngham Castle, buried 
M Thetford.— J/olbfia. 

5. Ix)rd Thomas Howard, second son of Henry, siith 
X>uke of Norfolk, and father of Thomas and Edward, eighth 
and ninth Dukes of Norfolk ; died in 1689, being shipwrecked 
•■ Nov. 9, on bis voyage from Ireland to Francc^^u- Jothma 
MqfnoUU, copied from an original, 

a Mary Blount, DuchcM of Norlblk, wife of Edward, 
aisth Duke of Norfolk, and daughter of Edward Blount, Esq. 
(the friend and correspondent of Pope;) died 27th May, 
177a— ^oAa Vanderhank. 

9. The Hon. Bernard Howard, eighth son of Henry- 
Roderick, Earl of Arundel 

la Thomas, third Duke of Norfolk. 

11. Bernard Edward, twelfth Duke of Norfolk, when 
young.-* GdMs6orpii9iA. 



12. Edward, ninth Duke of Norfolk ; bora in 1685^ diad 
September 20, 1777, aged 92 — John VanderhanJu 

13. The Hon. Charles Howard, of Greystock, fimrtb aon 
of Henry.Frcderick, Eari of Arundel ; died March 31, 1713L 

14. Edward, ninth Duke of Norfolk. 

15. Alathea Talbot, Countess of Arundel, wife of TIm^ 
maa, Earl of Arundel, youngest daughter and co-heiraa «f 
Gilbert, seventh £larl of Shrewsbury, r e pr e s en ted in the 
ture gallery at Arundel House, in the Strand.— Praf V^ 
tamer, 1618. 

16. Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, (the poet;) bora 
about 1518, beheaded 1547. 

17. Henry FitzalUo, the last Earl of Amndel of Om 
narao, father of Mary, Duchess of Norfolk ; died in lff71, 
(whose mother was La4y Catharine Grey, sister to Ladj Jaiw 
Grey.) 

18. Thomas Howard, Earl of Amndel, (who ooBcctad 
the Amndel marbles, &c. ;) bom July 7, 1592, in his itatitt 
gallery, at Arundel House, in the Strand; died October 4^ 
1646. at Padua.— i\nc/ Vanmmer. 16ia 

19. Charlotte^ Countess of Surrey. — Sir J^omm Xa»> 
veneca 

TAFEsraT DaAwivG-RooM. 
Gobelin's Tapestry, representing the produoCiona of Um 
four quarters of the globe. 

Two Flower Pieces.-*Bosfeftacyf. 

Dining- Room. 

1. St. Roque, on Pilgrimi^. — Bp a j^mmsiA P^imttr. 

2. Dido and Eaeas, setting out for tha huaL^-^JS^ m 
Fireneh Painter, 

a Elizabeth Talbot, Countess of Kent, seeood dauffattr 
and oo-heiress of Gilbert, seventh Eari of Shicmbory; diad 
7th Dec 1651. 

4 and 5. Two Landscapes, by D'ArCoii; tho fignrai bgr 
Teniers. 

Over the chimney-picoa^ ao tugnfaif Chittp &ai% trf 
De Bntjfm^ 
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indeed, one of the principal otjects of attraction — the staircase, which occupies an area of 37 feet 
by 25 feet. The walla present a series of compartments, painted in Chiaro Scuro^ by Thomas de 
Broyn, a Fleming, and are intended to represent the arts and sciences; and the light and shade 
are so admirably and happily managed, that the whole has the appearance of figures executed in 
bold relief^ rathcn* than with a pencil on a smooth surface. 



The north lawn above-mentioned, as extending in front of the house, is bounded by some 
very fine trees, amongst which the Spanish chesnuts tower to a surprising height, and when in 
flower have a very magnificent appearance, contrasting finely the light and fringy character of the 
acacias amidst which they grow. Beneath the umbrage of these trees, the members of the family 
usually pass to the gardens, and it was a delightful sight for me to witness from the front windows, 
three of the children, Loixl Filzallan, Edward, and Mary, amusing themselves here, in the inno- 
cence of their years ; altogether unencumbered with anxieties about the high stations, which, in 
due time, I sincerely hope and pray, they may not only inherit, but adorn. The gardens include 
about four and a half acres, and are admirably laid out and managed, though not corresponding 
with the expectations which the house is calculated to raise in the mind of a stranger. The gar- 
dener has a neat residence adjoining the green-house, and the hot-house is large, and admirably 
arranged : while the vines, which arc in a state of the most luxuriant growth, are trained, not 
only overhead beneath the glazed roof, but likewise upon a sort of table-trellis along the middle of 
the house. Beside the vine*-runners, which constitute especially the pride and wealth of these con- 
servatories, there are usually other rare and curious exotics, which encrease by their beauty or pe- 
culiarity, the interest of the stove : among these, I noticed, when viMting this place, a fine speci- 
roen of the Superba Gloriosa, with its singular flowers, one of which, Mr. Aeon, the amiable and 
intelligent gardener, had the kindness to gather for me. 



6. Henry, sixth Duke of Norfolk; died at Arundel 
House, Jan. 11, 108^ aged 55— 5t> Godfrey KiuUer. 

Library. 

1. Bernard Edward, Duke of Norfolk.— Pic*cr»^/. 

2. Henry Frederick, Earl of Arundel ; died at Arundel 
House, April 7, 1652.— Fcuu/yAr. 

3. Thomas and Alathea, Earl and Countess of Arundel, 
pointing to Madagascar, on a globe. 

4. and 5. Landscapes, one with the figures of Varcissus 
and Echo. 

6. Henry Charles, Earl of Surrey, in the dress he wore 
88 train-bearer to George IV. at his coronation. 

7. Landscape, wiib the figures of Pju-ia and (£none.*- 
jffayton, 

8. Landscape. 

9f ChatlBsI — FmMc 

10. Philip Howard, Earl of Arundel : he was Earl of 
Surrey till the attainder of his father Thomas, seventh Duke 
of Norfolk, in 1572; Earl of Arundel, as heir of his grands 
father, Henry Filzallan, S«4 ef Arcmdel, \59fk 

The last public act performed by King Philip, was at- 
tending his baptism in the Queen's Chapel at Westminster, 



where he was baptized by Heath, Archbishop of York, wlw 
was the other godfather, and Elizabeth, Duchess-Dowager of 
Norfolk, the godmother. King Philip departed the same day 
for the siege of St. Quinten, and never returned to England. 
This Earl of Arundel died in the Tower, after ten years* im- 
prisonment, on the 1 9th October, 1595, in the 39th year of 
kiaage. 

1 1. Henry Howard, Earl of Surrey, (the poet)— ctgiu^ 
from a Hijlbien, at Windsor Cattle, by Scriven, 

12. Christiana, Duchess of Milan, and Dowager Duchesi 
of Lorraisfl^ niece to Charles the V., and daughter to Chiii*. 
tian. King of Denmark. — Supposed to be a picture painted fi9f 
Henry VIII., by Holbein, 

la Lady Be]gravc*«-A»st. Capitd from Sir Thomm 
Juawrtnce* 

14v James Howard, Lord Mowbray and Maltravers ; di«d 
at Ghent, aged la 

15. Henry, seventh Duke of Noffolk, on boneboek* 

16. Jane Bickerton, Duchess of Norfolk, second wife of 
Henry, sixth Duke of Norfolk, and daughter of James Bicker- 
tbn, gent. 

IT* One of the ftxnfiy of tTinpton, in Cbe oostqme of 
Qvecn Elizabeth's reign. 
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From the garden, a walk of a few yards brings us to an enclosed pleasure-ground, which used 
to be the pride and glory of the place. Mr. Arthur Young visited this place in 1770, when on 
his agricultural tour; at the time of that visit, every thing was in perfection, and he has described 
the whole with a glowing pen : time and neglect have indeed marred much of the beauty of the 
original picture, yet still the visitor will enjoy a melancholy delight, in tracing the lingering re- 
semblance as it at present subsists. " Not far from the house," says he, " is a pleasure-ground, 
laid out and decorated with great taste; an artificial lake and river are made, in which nature is 
very happily imitated, and the ground surrounding laid out in a very agreeable manner. Near 
the entrance is a Gothic bench, in a shady sequestered spot, looking immediately on a creek of the 
water, overhung with wood; the shore broken and rocky: at a little distance, the banks spread 
themselves, and open a fine bend of the water, surrounded with trees ; and at a distance, in the 
very bosom of a dark wood, the water winds through the arches of a most elegant bridge ; the 
effect as happy as can be conceived, for the sun shining upon the bridge, gives a brilliance which 
contrasts admirably with the brownness of the surrounding groves. From this view, a walk winds 
to the left through the wood, to a lawn, at the bottom of which, to the right, flows the water, 
which is seen as you move along very beautifully ; on the left, at the upper part of the opening, is 
a Tuscan temple, properly situated for viewing a part of the lake. Other serpentine walks lead 
firom hence to different parts of the ground ; one to the new menagerie, and another down to the 
bridge, which is, in itself, very light and pretty; but the termination of the water being seen at 
no greater distance than four or five yards, is rather unlucky, because it destroys the idea of all 
propriety to build a bridge* over a water which may be coasted round in half-a-second ; but, I 
apprehend, it is intended to carry the water farther, to remove the conclusion out of sight. After 
crossing this bridge, you find the bank's rising ground scattered with trees and shrubs ; the effect 
\» truly beautiful. At a little distance is a slight trickling fall of water, in the midst of wood| 
just sufficient for the neighbourhood of a temple, in a sequestered spot, where the water is heard, 
but not seen. Upon the whole, this shrubbery will amuse any person, whose taste leads them to 
admire the soft touches of nature's pencil, scenes of the beautiful^ unmixed with the sublime,** f 



The truth and force of this last sentiment is still felt by every visitor; for, although the lake 
may have lost some of its beauty and appendages through neglect, and of the menagerie, not one 
stone remains upon another ; the trees have been encreasing in growth, the chesnuts and the 
larches have shot up to a glorious lieight, the former flowered to the top, the latter foliaged to 
the ground ; the acacias, with their light pinnated, and the Portugal laurels, with their dark oval 
leaves, are in a most thriving state, while the tulip-trees, attaining a most ample growth, present 
their gorgeous array of yellow blossoms to the eye of the delighted visitor : the smooth green- 
sward walks, the bowery depth of the wood, the sequestered temple, and the rustic seat, all invite 
the solitary wanderer, or the social group, to linger as long as possible, in these delightful shades, 
perhaps the reader may think I have lingered too long already ; I confess it is with reluctance^ I 



* The bridge, of which a representation is given in Mr. 
Toang*8 book, as well as the Gothic seat, have been rcmored 
amaral years. 



f Young's Tour, toL L p. 838. 
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turn from the contemplation of these scenes, to present a few brief notices of the hamlets in the 
parish. 



HAMLETS IN THE PARISH. 



is situated at a short distance from Worksop, on the Sheffield road. This place gave name to a 
family anciently seated there. John de Gateford, 6 Ed. III., held the fourth part of a knight's 
fee in Gateford, nigh Worksop, of Thomas de Furnival: he died ISth March, 1S46, having pre- 
viously made his will, wMch was proved 26th June, 1347: he gives his soul to God Almighty, 
and his body to be buried in the porch of the parish church of Worksop. Another John, probably 
nephew of the last-mentioned, and described as John Gaiteforth, of Gaitforth, Esq., died 8th 
February, i464, after making his will, proved 7th March, 1464, in which he gives his soul to 
God Almighty, his creator and saviour, and his body to be buried in the chapel of St. Mary the 
Virgin, in the parish church of Worksop, against his uncle. Thomas de Gayteford, 40 Ed. III., 
held this manor of another Thomas de Furnival, by a service similar to that first mentioned. 
John de Gateford sat in parliament, as a knight of the shire, 47 Ed. III. A person of his name 
was returned 4 Rich.' 11. ; again, 13 Rich. II.; again, 16 Rich. II.; and lastly, 1 Hen. IV. 
This, I presume, is John de Gayteford, who died on the kalends of February, 4 Hen. IV. ; who 
made his will, proved 17th March, 1406; in which, after giving his soul to God Almighty, and 
his body to be buried in the parish church of Worksop, between the two pillars there standing, 
he bequeathed to the prior and convent of Worksop, in name of his mortuary, one of his best 
horses, with bridle, saddle, and other furniture, and warlike habiliments.' The family continued 
here some time longer. There was a fine levied the day after All Souls'-day, 16 Hen. VII., be- 
tween Edward Grysacre, clerk, and Richard Bristowe, querests ; and Thomas Knight, Esq., and 
Elizabeth, his wife, and John Townley, knight, and Isabella, his wife, defbrcients, of the manors 
of Gateford and Harwell, with appurtenances in more than twenty others manors. The premises 
were settled on the above Thomas and Elizabeth, and their heirs-male ; remainder to the heirs of 
Elizabeth ; remainder to the above Isabella Townley, and her heirs; with several other remainders 

z 
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to tk^ family of Gateford, issuing with a remainder to the right h^rs of John Gatefordf father of 
the above Elizabeth Knight, for even* 

Gateford next came into the family of Lascelles. George Lascelles, Esq., 37 Hen. VIII., 
claimed against Richard Townley, Esq., th? mmor of Gateford, and others, with the appurten- 
ances: he was successful, and his family remained long seated here in great respectability: being 
neighbours, they were on intimate terms with the family of the Earl of Shrewsbury, to whose 
munificence they subsequently became indebted. Bryan Lascelles was one of the knights of the 
shire, 31 Eliz. His ^p, Geor^ X^ascell^ had » daughter, flizabetb) who was his heir, and 
married to Sir Francis Rodes, of Barlborough : whose grandson. Sir Francis Rodes, baronet, 
was high sheriff of the county, 1671* After remaining some time with the last-mentioned family, 
the estate was purchased by the late Mr. Vessey, whose father occupied a farm, originally part of 
the Kingston estate, called Collinthwaite Grange^ near Welbeck, and lately ceded to the Duke of 
Portland. William, the eldest son, was the first lessee of Gateford hall and farm, under Mr. 
Rodes; he died without issue, and was succeeded by Henry, the next brother, who became pur- 
chaser about thirty years ago : in the year 1810, he died unmarried, and was succeeded by John, 
the youngest brother, who had resided upon a large farm at Augbton, in the parish of Aston, 
purchased for him by his father, about seventy years ago, out of the estate of the late Lord 
Holdemess. John dying on the 2d t6f April, 1823, bequeathed his estates, &c., to his sister, the 
only survivor of this very respectable family, to hold during her natural life; and then to Henry 
Machon, Esq., of Gateford Hill, whose mother was a Miss Vessey, sister of the late John Vessey, 
Esq., of North Laiths, near Rufibrd, and cousin to the Vesseys of Gateford. 

Ana SwED, of Eakfing, first mfer^fMenvy Maohoo, oC Qateford Hili«=Mary Swan, of LtacoiD, second 
died 1S14. Esq. wife. 

Elizabeth Susanaah, only child. 

Armt of 8irBD.^Gules9 a hm vair, between t|uree swans* necks, erased argent.— Oe«f. A swan, with wings erect, pruning its 
breast, argent— ^Mbtto. AuxiKum ab alto. Slloi^ at least, I take to be the design of a seal impression befiire me. 

Miss Vessey at piesent resides at the pretty vine-jnantled mansion, called Gateford Hall, which 
is modernized out of a portion, and occupies the site of the ancient residence of the Lascdlea fiunily : 
pcut of the kitchen, and some considerable poHioD of the moat, are all the traces tha( ranain of 
the original state of the place. 

Gateford Hill presents a haadaoflie houae, receotl^v boilt by Henry Machon, Esq* : apd when 
the plantations shall have risen sufficiently to relieve the too flari)g whiteness of the buikUo^ the 
whole will be an exceedingly ornamental object from ihe voad* There is a large brick house, the 
residence of Mr. Eddiaon. 

** ThoroUNW ^^ iii* P 339. 
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SHIBBOAKa CHAPEL, BDILT I8(& 



' Hie nemus, hie gelidi Jbntes, hie moUia prata. 

Shireoaks, is a hamlet, about three miles west &om Workwp, and one or the extreme limits of 
the parish in that direction. Thb appellation, by which it has been distinguished for at least 
seven craituries, probably originated in a groTe or number t^ oaks, which, from their situation, 
might be remarkable for ascert^ning the boundaries, or deteilninin^ the junction of the adjacent 
counties. In latter times, this place has derived celebrity from the great age and enormous growth 
of a single tree, which, from the &ct of its having found a place in sereral maps, has bMn stap- 
posed to nominate the hamlet, from its own designation of " Z%e Shireoak .■" the fact, hoWev^t, is, 
that it is called " ^l^voftfi," in the plural, both in the confirmation charter of Richard de 
Lovetot to the priory of Worksop, and likewise in the subsequent grants to'that Hbiise; sb that it 
seems most probables while the rest of the sylvan fraternity perished through decay, or fell be- 
neath the axe, this goodly tre^ either out of veneration for its size, or req>ect for the peculiari^ 
of its ntuation, was permitted to survive. Be this as it may, the forest monarch was standing and 
alive, at the b^inning of the last century, the wonder and admiration of bdiolders. Hoiry 
Homer certified an account of its esistence and dimenuons to the philosophic John Evelyn, Esq., 
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who, in the last edition of his " Sylva," thus notices it, among other instances of the " pulchriiuck- 
and procerity" of its species in this neighbourhood : — " Shire-oak is a tree, standing in the ground, 
late Sir Thomas Hewett's, about a mile from Worksop park, which drops into three shires, viz. 
York, Nottingham, and Derby ; and the distance from bough end to l)ough end, is 90 feet, or 
SO yards. This circumference will contain near 707 square yards, suflScient to shade 235 horses,*'* 
Mr. Gilpin observes, that its own dignity wns equalled by the dignity of its station ; and that, in 
consequence of its honourable office of fixing the boundary of these large counties, it was equally 
respected through the domains of them all; and was known far and wide, by the distinction of the 
Shireoaky by which ap|>ellation it was marked among cities, towns, and rivers, in all the larger 
maps of the kingdom. 

Wishing to be informed of the exact site originally occupied by this tree, I called upon the 
Rev. G. Saville^ curate of Shireoaks chapel, who kindly undertook to walk with me, a distance of 
almost two miles, to point out what tradition and probability regard as the identical spot After 
pursuing our way for a considerable distance, along what was once a magnificent avenue, in a 
southerly direction from the hall, and through the wood, we crossed a field or two, at the extre- 
mity of the estate, when my conductor pointed out a fine thriving young oak, which is regarded 
as the successor and representative of the ancient tree. This authority for the exact situation, was 
given on the testimony of the Rev. George King, rector of Whitwell, and is sufficiently corrobo- 
rated by local considerations ; as, first, this is the exact station accorded to the tree, in Morden's 
map, which accompanies Gibson's edition of Camden ; second, at this point, the three counties 
unite, — an angle of Thorp common, a limb of Whitwell parish, and the extremity of the Shire- 
oaks estate, lying respectively in the shires of York, Derby, and Nottingham, being found to con- 
verge here ; and, tliird, there does not appear to be any other situation equally probable, — nor, 
indeed, can it easily be conceived how the three counties could converge in more than one 
place.f 



• SylTx Hunter's EdiL toL IL p. 199. There is at 
present remaining in one of the avenues, and a short distance 
from Shireoaks Hall, the ruin of an oak tree, large enough for 
the hermitage of another SL Simom Stocky being about five 
fathom* in dreumference, quite hollow, and retaining a roof 
which has once been thatched. Credulous Fancy would fain 
consider thu to have been the stock of the celebrated vicinal 
oak : it was, however, brought from Houghton Park, almost 
a century ago, and placed as a curiosity in its present situation. 

f Since the above was written, I have been &voured with 
the following note, from the rector of Whitwell, to whose 
gentlemanly attentions I am indebted for other communications 
on thu subject :— 

« Lomdm, October 10, 1825. 

** DiAE Sia,— I was very sorry, that, during my late short 
visit at Whitwell* I had not time to reply to your letter of 



September the 90th. Last Monday, I made it my business 
to see the two oldest men in my parish, William Yates, aged 
92, and Marshall Fells, aged 82. From the finmer, I ex- 
tracted very little infiumation ; he had heard of such a tree, 
but never saw it, and knew nothing about its downfaU. The 
latter was much more intelligent, he was bom at Gatefbrd, 
and when a boy or young man, had worked at Steetley for a 
few years : he says he very well remembers the tree ; had seen 
it very many times ; but he throws me all abroad about the 
tiiuatUm of it. I always thought the site was that which Mr. 
Savile pointed out to you at a comer of Firbeck Common. 
When I first went to Whitwell, I was so informed ; and when 
I went the perambulation of the parish in 1807, my belief was 
confirmed, and we stopt at the tree as a boundary: but Mar- 
shall Fclk informs me, that the tree was near to Steetley 
Lane, and stood just wiihim Mr. Hewitt's park. Now that 
on Firbeck Conunon (near a small gate or style) stands at a 
considerable distance from the park wall, and abo ooosidenibly 
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Thoroton must be mistaken, when he mentions this hamlet as being given to Worksop priory 
by William de Lovetot, the founder,* as it does not appear among other donations in his charter. 
In the confirmation of the gifts of his wife Emma, by their son Richard, it first occurs, as recited 
in the priory grants. Thoroton thus sums up the Shireoaks property : — the mill, and several 
dwelling-liouses, and bovates of land, and the land between the water and the river towards the 
south, and the way which leads to Hdm-ker from the ford, which was by the Potter*s house, and 
twenty and two acres beyond the said river from the south, between the way of Hulm-kcr^ and the 
bound of Thorp and Colman-crqft.f 



In the year H58, the prior and convent of Worksop leased their grange and manor of 
Shireoaks to Henry Ellis, Esq. and Dame Lucy his wife. The original instrument of this con- 
tract was in the possession of the late Richard Rawlinson, L.L.D. and F.R.S., who had an en- 
graved fac-simile of the whole lease executed on copper ; and which, after his death, was depo- 
sited, with his other antiquarian effects in the Bodleian Library, By the kindness of the Rev. 
Bulkely Bandinell, an impression of that plate lies before me, and which, it appears, may be read 
literally as follows:-— ♦♦ lETfli^ (SUiieiW* made betvvne Charles ye P'or of Wyrkesopp, and ye 



from Workflop, than the site as mentioned by old M^M^hftll 
Fells. With respect to the downfall of the tree in question, 
I could get no accurate information from him as to the date 
thereof. From all I could gather in conversation with him, I 
conclude it could not have been earlier than 1765—60 years ago. 
I think it probable you might meet in Worksop with some 
aged person or persons, who might gire you more satisfiustory 
information than I have yet been able to obtain. 

" I remain, dear Sir, 

*^ Your very obedient senrant, 

" GEO. KING." 

Many persons recoUect the latter-mentioned tree, which 
stood on the margin of the Shireoaks estate, and the stool of 
which was to be seen till within the last two years ; but this 
appears to have stood, not at the county limit, but only in the 
manorial boundary ; and I still think that the tree described 
in the text, has the best claim to be considered as pointing out 
the situation of the ancient Shireoak. 

* Hioroton, vol. iii. p. 400. 

f Thoroton, vol. iii. p. 400. Having mentioned the 
substance of the above paragraph to the Rev. G. Savile, he 
was induced to communicate to me some remarks, made on 
the spot, and which I will take the liberty of presenting in his 
words : — ** There is a mill at this place, and a cottage by it, 
called the Mill Hotue, but neither of the structures eihibit 
marks of antiquity. You will recollect, after parting with me 
at the Hall, you went along two fields, that you then came to 
the bridge over the stream, and turned immediately to the 
right, along a meadow, bounded by the canal os the left : that 
meadow is called *< Prior* t Meadow;** and, a little above, to 



the left, and northward of the bridge, is a field, called Stdman 
Croftt which, I fimcy, must be your Colman Croft The bo- 
vates you mention, were, I take it, on the south side of the 
rivulet, and might extend to a lone fiirm house, called Hdba 
Car ; at no great distance from which, heaps of cinders have been 
found,— an indication that there has been some kind of oven 
or furnace.*' This last circumstance indicates the vicinity of 
*< the Potter's house ;** and, with respect to the antiquity of 
the mill, the conjecture b correct, the present structure having 
been erected within the last fifty years. It probably, however, 
occupies the site of the priory mill ; for not only have the 
ancient miUs, in general, occupied their stations for a long 
time, but, according to Mr. Ellis, in his introduction to 
Doomsday, even the sites of such as are mentioned in that re- 
cord are retained ; so that, continues he, there is scarcely a 
place marked as having a mill at the conquest, which is not so 
distinguished at present. 

A century ago, the mill at Shireoaks was a shed of the 
simplest construction, erected over two pair of stones, turned 
by an under-float water wheel. At that period, and for many 
years afterwards, the machines, now in general use, for dress- 
ing the flour, were unknown ; the little that was required to be 
finer, was sifled by the hand. It may be added, that pay- 
ment for grinding was a certain portion of the grain in hand, 
called the mtdturt : this toll in Shireoaks old mill, fifty years 
ago, was a quarter at the strike ; t. e. three quarters at the load 
of three bushels, and this- was taken first out of every sack, and 
put into a receptacle, with three holes, and as many partitions, 
for wheat, mestlin, and barley, re^ectively, and which used to 
be sold to the work people of Mr. Hewet at a moderate 
price. The multure now taken, i^ I believe, fixed, by Act of 
Par1iament,at a quartern and half per bushel. 
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Convent of ye sam place, on ye on pty, and Herry Elys, Esq'er and Dam' Luce his wife, on ye 
ops pty witness and recordes yat ye aa!^ p'or end con»nt haff grated and lettyn to ferme to ye 
tbrsaid Herry Elys and Dam' Luce, his wife, thair grawnge and man' called Skyroks, in ye p'ynh 
of Wyrkesopp, with all ye landes and medewes p'teyng to ye said grange, and with all tends, 
(tenths) of com and hay tongyng to ye said grawng^ as othr fermors han had and taken in 
tyme past to haf and to hold ye said grange wt ye landes and middewis, tendes, and all manr 
of p'fetta, comodites and avayles p'tenyng to ye said grange, to ye forsaid Herry and Dam* 
Luce fro ye feste of ye ynativitye of Saynt John Baptist, in ye yer, to on of our lord a thousand 

liij" »>even and fifty, yt is to say, ye ye and lefyng of ye termes of John Douse, now ilermor, 

to ye ende and terme of twelfe yrs next folwyng, and folly to be fuUfiUed, yeldyng and paying 
yerly, enduryng ye said time to ye said p'or and convnt «ne and thrt^ quartos of whete, ci^ietently 
clensid and m'kett mett ; also, ye said p'or and convnt sail haf yerly xii (qu ?) schepes pasturd 
and fodrd oppon ye grond, and demayn lands p'tenyng to ye said grange. And ye forsaid Heny 
and Dam' Luce sail paye and gif meatecom to ye schepes, yt is to say, on 'third weketwo London 
busshelis of rye ; also, he sail deliv' yerly to the said scheps three quarts of otes for ye said schepe, 
and half a qurt for hym self. And ye said Herry and his wife sail carry ye said wliete to ye gam' 
of ye said p'or and conmt in thair place of Wyrkesopp, at such tymes as thai haf most nede, yt to 
wt r'^onable warnyng afore ; also, ye said Herry and his wife sail vphold and repaire wt thokk 
and mort' all ye bowses of ye said grange thekid wt strey;; and also, be sail fynd meate and 
dryiike to all man' of workemen amendyng and r'pairyng ye oth' bowses thaked'wt ston, or mend- 
yng wt Wright crafte; also, thai sallcarie stoni tymber. and clay* wtall oth' yt longs to anybumes 
of ye said grannge ; also, ye sara' Kerry and Bam' Lucr, his wife, sail r'saif at ye outr [or ontr] 
Stan land sowcn wt whete, barly, pese, and otes, and oten land faloed, as it aperis bi bill endented 
and [fild scd ?] to ihis endentrs, ye wiche land thai sail deiivr at ye endc of ye said trme in like 
man' and fourme as thai r'saife it ; also, thai said Herry and his wife sail deliv* strey thak for ye 

amending and Kplnng of fife cotages in Scbiroks next to be tak«i at suche tymes when it is 

nedefiil to ye said howsyng ; also, thai said Heny and his wife sal haf sufficiently of wod for 
housebote and haybote, wt outen wast to be taken on deliv' of ye p'or or of his offic' of his wodds ; 
also, ye said p'or and con'vt sal! haff a gate wt a lok and key th' to for thr own ease, so yt ye 
said Kerry be not hurt tb'r by gretly. And ye said p'or and convt ye forsaid grannge wt ye 
landes, midowes, tendes, and all or p'fetts and avayles to ye sam grannge p'tenyng to ye fbrsaid 

Kerry and Dame Luce, his wife, during 

ye said times, sail warannt and defend- 
And to all the countcs ahoufe written on 
ye p'tye of ye sud Keny Elys, and Dam' 
Luce, his wife, well and truly to be kepid 
. and fulfilled. They bynd thai thair ayra 
or executors in twenty pownds and s III, 
to witness of wich thyng air p'^ haff put 
to yair scales. Gifen at Wyrkesopp* at ye 
fest of Saynt John B^tist ynatiri^e ye 
yere of our Lord a thousand, four hnn- 
dreth viii and fi%. 
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The engraving here given as representing the seal appendant to the above lease, is very simi- 
lar to the device, still to be traced in one of the windows of Worksop church. The priory has 
had several seals : perhaps the most ancient was derived from the arms of the Lovetots, viz. ar- 
gent, a lion rampant parti per fess gules and sable. " The same lion on a field of gold," says Mr. 
Hunter, ^^ was used as the insignia of the house of Worksop, till another was adopted, formed 
out of the arms of a later patron, Thomas Nevil, Lord Furnival." The former of these is given 
in Leland's Collectanea; the latter, I suppose, is the variety alluded to by Tanner, viz. argent, a 
bend gules between six martlets of the same, over all a crozier or. Tanner likewise gives the same 
golden crozier over a field gules, parted per saltier argent. The editors of the new and splendid 
edition of the MoKasticon observe, that " no common seal has occurred" in their researches; nor 
have I met with one. It is, however, a little singular that they should have omitted to notice the 
one appended to the above document, which was probably the regular lease seal of the house, and 
must have been known to one of the editors at least, as being deposited in the Bodleian Library. 

After the dissolution of the Worksop-house, Henry the Eighth granted to Robert Thornhill, 
Esq. and Hugh Thornhill, gent., all the manor, demesne, or grange, with the appurtenances of 
Shireoaks, beneath the hamlet of Shireoaks, in the parish of Worksop, and all tythes in those 
hamlets, of the yearly value of £\1 1 13 : 4d., to hold to them and their heirs, paying yearly for 
the manor of Shireoaks, S5s. 4j^d. It came from Thornehill to Hewitt, a citizen of London : Sir 
Thomas Hewitt had it. Thus Thoroton. 



The Hewets are known by many evidences to be a family of \ety ancient date, but the first 
who is clearly ascertained to have had connection with this neighbourhood, is Robert Hewet, Esq. 
who possessed a considerable estate at Killamarsb, in Derbyshire^ in the reign of King Henry 
VIII.* He left two sons, viz. Robert, who died without issue; and William, who succeeded his 
father, and died in 1599^ aged 77, leaving four sons, viz. John, Solomon, Thomas, and Williain.f 



• Of this fiimily was Sir William Hewet, Lord Mayor of 
Loncbo, in 1559, but whether he was' brother of this Robert 
is not certain. Of Sir William we find the following remark- 
able story in Stowe*s Survey of London, Vol. II. Book V. 
p. 133*.'^*' Sir William Hewet, doth^worker. Mayor, in 
1 559y son to Edward Hewet, of Wales, in Yorkshire. He died 
the 6tb February, L566. His wife was the daughter of 
LeveBon^ of Kent. This Mayor was a merehant possessed of 
a great esMe, nahied at jS6,000 per annum ; and was said to 
bovQ bad three: SOBS' aood one daughter ; to which daughter this 
mischanoar happened^, (the fatfasr^Mn lived on London Bridge,) 
the maid playing wkh her out «f m windisw eiver the rirer 
Thames, by chance dropped her in, almost beyond expectation 
of being saved. A young gentleman named Osborne, then 
apprentice to Sir William, the father, (which Osborne was 
one of the ancestors of the Duke of Leeds, in a direct line,) at 
this calamitous accident, immediately leaped in bravely, and 
saved the child. In memory of which deliverance, and in gra- 
titude, her father afterwards bestowed her in marriage on the 



said Mr. Ortximn trith a very great dowry : whereof, the 
late eslate 0f Sir Thomas Fanshaw, in the parish of Biirkhig, 
i» Essex, was af port, ta the hrte Duke of Leeds himself told 
the Rev. Mr. John Hewet,- from whom I have this relktion ; 
and together with that estate in' Essex, several other lands in 
tbe parishes of Harthill and Wales, in Yorkshire, now in the 
possession of the said most nobie family. All this from the 
•Idi duke's own mouth to Ch» said Mr. Hewet. 

^ AkKH thai severd persons of quality courted the said 
young lady, and partieularly the' Earl of Shrewsbury ; but Sir 
William was pleased to say, Osborne saved her, and Osborne 
should enjoy her. The late Duke of Leeds and the present 
famVLy preserve the pictjure of the said Sir William, in his habit 
of lord mayor, at Keveton-house, in Yorkshire, to this day, valu- 
ing it at ^6200.*' Bray saw it there in 1783. 

f Baronetage, vol', i. p. 168. ' 
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Stow gives the long and encomiastic inscription from his monument^ once to be seen in old St. 
Paul's Church, within Farringdon ward,* and containing also the names of his four sons and two 
daughters; from the third of these sons, the Shireoaks branch descended. 

Fuller, in his list of the Sheriff of the county, mentions *^ Thomas Hewet, mil." as filling 
that office in the third year of Charles First; and to whom he gives for arms, S. a chevron coun- 
ter-batill^e, betwixt three owls argent. This, I suppose, is the Thomas alluded to by Thoroton,f 
and probably the father of Sir Thomas Hewet, knight, the late owner of this estate. Sir Thomas 
was born at Shireoaks, the 9th of September, 1656. Having received his preparatory education 
at Shrewsbury, he was entered at Christ Church, Oxford, where he studied about four years. He 
then became an officer of the Yeomen of the Guards to King Charles the Second. Leaving the 
country, he proceeded on his travels through France, Holland, Switzerland, Italy, and Germany. 
After remaining abroad about five years, he returned to this country, accompanied, it appears, by 
a wife, atheism, and many eccentricities. He married at Geneva, September 7, 1689, Frances, 
daughter of Richard Betterson, Esq. of Scudbury, in the county of Kent, and co-heiress of Sir 
Bklward Betterson, bart., of the same place. Sir Thomas was surveyor-general of the woods to 
King William III., and surveyor-general of the works to George I. He died 9th April 1726, 
aged 69 years, and was buried at Wales,^: in Yorkshire, where there is an inscription to his 
memory, in the church, from which the material particulars of the above account are derived. 
His wife. Dame Frances Hewet, survived her husband, and went to reside in London, where she 
was born ; and where, after a widowhood of thirty years, she died, January 31, 1756, at the great 
age of 88. She was interred at Wales, where there is a stone, with an inscription to her me- 

• Stowe*s London, p. 364. Among the Wilson MSS. in the Leeds Library, there is 

f This Thomas wm buried in the perish church of Work- «« undeted pedigree of sereral descents of the Vessej hamkf, 

sop, August 15, 1660, according to his will, made, December the last of which is William, second son of W. Veasej, €i 

I, A. D. 1659, and in which he is described as of Shireoaks. Brampton le Mortben, by Margery, daughter of Mr. Rie. 

He had three children baptised at Worksop, vis., Gualter, Barley, or Darley, who is said to have married the daughter 

March 21, 1617; WiUiam, June 18, 1620; Anne, May of Sir Thomas Hewet, by whom he had no issue. 
May 17, 1624. William, it appears, was baptised the day on 

which he was bom, and died one day within the twelvemonth ; I Among other stories, probably &bulous, respecting Sir 
a stone was noticed in the church, by Dodsworth, with this in- Thomas, it is sUted that he was noC buried at Wales, but ae- 
scripUon :— " Here lyeth the body of William Hewet, sonne cording to his wish, in the wood, near his imgiiittt^ htmm, 
of Sir Thomas Hewet, of Shireoke, knight, who was borne a4joining to which, it was his intention to have erected a Man- 
June 18, anno 1620, and dyed June 19, 1621. The probn- toUmm, as representatives, according to his optnkm of B^wm 
bUity hinted at in the teit, that the last Sir Thomas was bra- •»<* -HW.' And, continues the story, as they were eoofeying 



ther to these chUdren, is certainly disparaged by the &cts,fint, •« ^?^ ^^^ through the wood, to Wales, by tofdiUgbt, 
that his baptism is not recorded in the register; and secondly, when they arrived opposite this spot, they were stopped 1^ a 



that there U a distance of twenty-two years between the date preternatural gust of wind, which extin g uished all their ligfalB. 
of his birth and the Anne above-mentioned. By aU accounts, it appears that be was a UtigioiH and unplea- 



sant neighbour— one who neither feared Ood, nor regarded 
The parish registers contain several other entries of the nma. 
the name of Hewet, but none of them indicated as of the 
knight*s family. Thomas Hewet and Isabel Beard were mar< 
ried at Worksop, April 6, 1575, and had a son William bap- 
tised there in December the following year. There are, like- 
wise baptisms entered of the childr^ of James, Richard, and 
Henry Hewet. 
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mory^and the following arms : — azure^ on a fess or., three martlets sable, between three lions pas- 
sant or. 

The issue of the above marriage was a daughter, who, with her parents, resided at the then 
beautiful house and estate at Shireoaks. This lady contracted a very imprudent marriage^ — at 
least, so says oral report ; and tradition, not willing to hold the memory of any event, without its 
concomitant causes, has either preserved or fabricated some of the romantic circumstances 
connected with this filial misadventure.* Be the truth of this story what it may. Sir Thomas 
is said thereupon to have disclaimed and disinherited his daughter, and, in consequence, to have 
placed in relation of heir, the Rev. John Hewet, then rector of Harthill. The free principles of 
the knight disinclined him to transfer his estate to a churchman, he, therefore, proposed to his re- 
verend relative to renounce his profession, and he would give him the property. The conscien- 
tious divine refusing to comply with this proposal, Sir Thomas put him by, and gave the estate 
to John Thornhaugh, Esq. of Osberton, his god-son, for the term of his natural life, and who 
took the name of Hewet, probably in compliance with the wish of Sir Thomas. Mr. Thornhaugh 
Hewet outlived the above-mentioned rector of Harthill ; at his death, however, the estate came 
to a son of the latter gentleman, who also was rector of Harthill and Todwick. 

The Rev. John Hewet, on his accession to the property here, resolved to devote some of the 
family estate so providentially fallen into his hands, and, on many accounts so precariously circum- 
stanced, to a benevolent purpose ; he, therefore, contemplated the erection and endowment of a 
chapel at Shireoaks, as the fittest object for the consolidation of his bounty. This he accordingly 
did; and the chapel was finished, endowed, and a minister appointed in 1809. 

Mr. Hewet had at this time living with him a niece, the daughter of his elder brother Mat- 
thew, and married to the Rev. William Wheatley, rector of Seamer, near Scarborough, by whom 
she had two sons. To the younger of these sons, who was then major in the Nottinghamshire 
militia, Mr. Hewet, by deed of gift transferred the estate, in the beginning of the year 1810, re- 



• The following is the story : — There resided at that pe- 
riod, on Gateford Common, a man of the name of Thackeray, 
who professed to be a fortune-teller. To the house of this 
Sydrophel, Miss Hewet, with some other ladies, in a frolic, 
repaired, to know their fortunes : Henry Cornelius Agrippa, 
of NetUthdm, in Germany, is said to have shewn to the poe- 
tieal Barl of Surrey, the image of his mistress Geraldine, in a 
magical mirror, and since his time, such a kwking-glass has 
generally constituted a part of a conjuror*s paraphernalia ; and, 
so it did on the present occasion. The ladies successiTely be- 
held in the glass the countenances of their future husbands ; 
and when it came to "Misa Hewet*s turn, what should she see 
but the phiz of the wily soothsayer ! which is said to have been 
fiff from engaging. Yet, notwithstanding this, and the folly 



of the whole affiiir, her mind became bent on fiilfilling the im- 
port of the apparition, and no menaces or arguments could 
deter her from marrying him ! A descendant of this marriage 
is said to have resided in Lincoln several years back, whose 
employment was to serve the masons, and who was denomina- 
ted among his companions, SMrediiks Tom, Various claimants 
of the estate from this fiunily, have at difoent times presented 
themselves during the last fifty years ; and no longer since than 
the present month, (August, 1825,) a party of ten persons^ of 
both sexes, visited Shireoaks as claimants of the estate : they 
went to the hall, got in by a window, and after perambulating 
the rooms, and subsequently the gardens, oomplaining of the 
decay, they took their leave, intimating that they should^ in a 
short time, return and take possession. 
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senring hia U& in the same, lieport says^ that in less than six hours after the execution of thii 
instrument) the devisee contracted the estate to the kte Vincent Eyre, Esq., from whom it passed 
to Charles, Duke of Norfolk, to whose domains Shireoaks is desirably contiguous. 

Presently after Om bargain, and before the death of Mr. Hewet, who then resided on th« 
spot, the down&U of the line timber on the estate was decreed, and the axe had already begun to 
sound in the avenues. This mortifying procedure put Mr. Hewet upon examining the terms of 
th^ late contract, in which he found that the wood waa not included ; he thereupon represented to 
the purchaser, that if he did not compound for the timber, there should not be a stick left on 
the estate,-— there was no alternative, and the purchase was concluded. Hie process of felling 
was now recommenced, and the most goodly and delightful sylvan features of Shireoaks, were laid 
low, tp the r^et of the neighbourhood, and the great grief of Mr. Hewet, whom old age had 
spaned to witness this devastation, and whose carriage was actually stopped by the prostrate trees, 
the very last time he sutiered himself to be driven out. His death, in 1811, was the signal for 
the demolition of the mansion, which was efifected, and the materials sold and carried away, with 
the exception of a small portion which was purchased by Mr. Froggat for a trifle^ and by him 
fitted up as a residence. 

To a stranger visiting this place, the appearance of desolation and neglect is obvious and 
impressive. As I approached the hamlet from the north-eaat, having come along the towing-path 
of the canal from Worksop, the white ruinated fragment of the hall, came upon my sight among 
the trees, like the indistinct apparition of its former glory. On approaching it nearer, the effect 
was hardly diminished from the solitude which surrounded it. The foundations, and remains of 
many of the large rooms were discernible, while the habitable portion was shut up. The terrace 
was deserteds and the gardens neglected and over-run with weeds. The once beautiful and glit- 
tering cascade was gone to ruin ; the lake was stagnant, filled with leaves and feculence ; and yet 
the whole was rendered interesting, by the powerful vegetative effects of the moist situation and 
the summer's sun, especially in connection with several immensely large beech and elm trees, which 
are said to have been indebted to their infirmity for their reprieve, being reputed hollow. 

« 

A long avenue of trees, or rather the traces of one, runs from the front of the house, in the 
direction of Whitwell, and through the wood, where, at the distance of about a milei. it is inter- 
sected by others going in different directions ; near the point whence these avenues diverge in six 
radii, stands the decayed banqueting-house, which was built by Sir Thomas for the entertainment 
of hiojiself and friends. The situation is delightfult but the attractions are gone. The marble 
lining of the walk has been torn away ; the windows of stained glass demolished or removed ; and 
the wine-cellar underjpeatb, about th(^, coQtents of which the tongue of tradition still smacks in re- 
citaly is filled with stones, and frequented by reptiles. The stranger in this wood can hardly fail 
to notice the number and the magnitude of the yew treesi interspersed ^bout; indeed, the difierence 
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between these fine free-growing individaala^ and the gnarled stnd stunted character of thc^ fellows, 
in some churchyards and elsewhere, shews that they hav^ found a situation faTouiiable to thdf 
natures. 

♦> 
Shireoaks chapel, as above-stated, was built by the Rev. John Hewet, lord of the maaiior, Md 
rector of Harthill and Todwick. In December, 1809, the founder instituted to the curacy, the 
first and present incumbent, the Rev. George Savile, B.A. It was opened for Divifie Sier^ce on 
Palm Sunday^ IS 10, under a licence from his Grace the Archbishop of York, by Whom it wte 
consecrated on the 28th of August, in the samQ year. Th^ right of presentation, heticeforWard, 
is vested by agreement, with the Duke of Norfolk, in consideration that he pay fivei fibtrnds iinna- 
aliy, to the vicar of Worksop for the time beii^, to forego the exerci^ of his rigfit to ptesettt. 
The chapel, is a small, neat building, with an ornamental octangnlaif tower, stf^tnotitited with a 
cupola ; a vestry and a Sunday School are attached, aiid the whole is surrounded with an inconsi- 
derable burial-ground. The inside of the chapel is quite plain, and contains the following in- 
scriptions to the memory of 'the founder : — I. On a marble slab against the wall, *^ H. S. S. Re* 
hiQViM JoHANis Hew£1t. ObiH Dcc. 30. An Dom. mdcccxi. /Etatis 89. QUdlisJiiit Chrishis 
Dominus suo AdverUu IndicMt** 11^ On a plain stone within the altaf. <* The Met. John Hewet 
A. M. Died Dec. SOM, 1811, aged 89." 

Adjoining the chapel-yard, is the neat dwelling of the curate, which, with an endowment of 
ninety pounds a-yeai*, under the management of trustees, constitute the ben^ce. The hamlet 
Contains about twetrty-five families, comprising one hundred and sixteen souls^ and has not, it is 
probable, ever been considered as more populous : 'better days, and brighter circumstances, it has 
undoubtedly witnessed, when the rustic cross was unbroken, and the rural May pole duly dressed ; 
but of the former, the pediment stone only remains ; and of the latter, nothing but the recollec- 
tion of the ancient inhabitants. 

» 

Stiltott 

is situate & little below Worksop, on the northern side of the river. Thomas de Fumival had the 
nianor of Kilton ; and there was a controversy moved between Sir Thomas de Fumival, and his 
tenants of Kiltoil, on the one part, and Richard Rolston, otherwise called Chamberlayn, on the 
other, about th^ way of leading th^ draught beasts of the tenants of Kilton to the pasture of 
Roomwood, appeased on this manner, 4th April, 1301: — Tliat the tenants of Kilton ought to 
drive their cattle backward and forward by the way of Bresbrig^ and so by the way of Radford^ 
and from Radford, by the way unto Southcotes, belonging to the priory of Worksop, and Scorn 
tben(5e uilto Bryndhastedys^ and so by the same bounds and limits to Kilton. This was entered in 
the court roll of th^ said Sir Thomas, Lord Fumival, the day and year above said.* Whether 

• Tbaroloii, ^roL iiL p. 408. 
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the passage over the river above alluded to, was any thing beside a ford, notwithstanding its de- 
signation, I know not; but such it was fifty years ago, with as eries of little piers, or stepping-stones 
for pedestrians, similar to the leapingSj as they are called in Derbyshire, — exhibiting an arrange- 
ment more picturesque than commodious, and less safe than either. The neighbourhood is in- 
debted for the convenience of the present Bracebridge, to the liberality of the late F. F. Foljambe, 
Esq., and Charles, Duke of Norfolk. There is an entry in the parish register, a. d. 1684, stating, 
that Mary, the wife of John Button, of Kilton,* died excommunicate, and was buried in the 
garden: same year, Chris. Kirby, currier, died excommunicate; and, 1685, July 27, Mary, wife 
of Mr. Lee, died excommunicate, and was buried in the garden. For what crimes this heaviest 
of ecclesiastical censures was inflicted, does not appear: but probably either for avowals of 
atheism, neglect of church and sacrament, or contempt of the spiritual court. They are the only 
entries of the kind which I have noticed in the register, and it is remarkable not only that they 
are two females, but that the interments are so nearly together. 

Kilton belongs to the Duke of Norfolk : his tenant, Mr. Hodgkinson, has built a neat resi- 
dence there, which is contiguous also to his freehold, comprising nearly all the land extending 
from Prior Well to Bracebridge, and lying between the canal and the Retford road. This gen- 
tleman's house, with two or three cottages, constitutes the hamlet 

Samuel Hodgkinson, born at Torworth.^Miss Owtraiu, of AlfretOD. 

Anne, Wiiliam, Elizabeth, Edmund, Beojaniin, Sally, Catharine, Harriet, 

born 1803. boro 1804. born 1806. boru 1808. born 1809. born 1811. bom 1813. born 1814. 



or Ryton, is the next hamlet on the river, from which it seems to derive its name ; unless it be 
from Rye^ its staple product; or Rih^ rough, shaggy; and /on, a town, or enclosure, in allusion to 
its then uncultivated appearance; as Scofton appears to be derived from the opposite characteris- 
tic, 8co^D, smooth, shaven : and ton^ a town. The Doomsday survey of this place has previously 
been noticed. According to Thoroton, Stephen Malovel gave a mess, two hundred and sixty 
acres of land, and seven of meadow, in Renetone^ nigh Wtrksope^ to Alice, the wife of Ranulph de 
Huntingfeld, who bound himself to John de Melsa, in C. marks, by a statute merchant, and failing 
in payment, the sheriff caused the land to be extended at a reasonable price^ viz. £^ 9s. Id., and 
put the said John in seisin, in which he stood for a year and more, until the said Ranulph and 
Alice disseissed him, &c Upon this came William de Dogmerfeld, who said he was the king's 
bayliff of his manor of Mansfield, and that Renetone was a member of the king's said manor, and 

• PtoImUj « BrMbrigg-hoiue, the fint io KUUm Lane, from the atid brigg", for wfaiofa Joha Buttoo dauned, and 
wai allawad a wit in the cfaurofa in 1661. 
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the tenements put in view, ancient demesne^ &c. In this are recorded very many of the cus- 
toms of Mansfield, which shews that they are as like freeholders as copyholders can be. Reyton 
hath been, and still is, the place of residence of a &mily, named Eyre^* and of which Thoroton 
gives a pedigree of five or six descents. 

George Eyre, Gent., who was living here in 1612, died 2d May, 1616 ; made his will, proved 
15th May, 1617, giving his soul to God, and his body to be buried in the parish church of 
Worksop. The estate has been purchased by the Foljambe's, of Osberton : the tenant, Mr 
Outram,f resides here in a good modem house, a short distance from the site of the ancient 
mansion of the Eyres, the ruins of which were some years ago discernible, a little nearer to 
the river. 



^^erton. 



« This spot doth seem a little Aroady ; 
When summer's power hath foliaged the trees, 
And carpeted with yerdure the smooth lawn, 
And frin|^ the river and the path-way side 
With native flowers ;— then would I wander here. 



ti 



Pedigree of the family of Foljambe, of Osberton, since its connection with this place. 



AaMS of Foljambe.— ^ales, a b«nd or. between six escallop thells of the lame.— Caasr. A leg armed proper. 



The late Mr. Foljambe, according to modern practice, placed an inescutcheon over the fess-point of 
the ancient shield, charged quarterly with the bearings of his two wives; viz. argent, a couple of rings 
linked gules, between three crosses patee sable, Thornhauoh. Argent, on a bend sable, three owls ar- 
gent, Savile. The crest is described as above, on the authority of a tricking and description from the 
herald's office. Dr. Pegge, however, after stating that the ancient crest of this family, as pourtrayed in a 
corner of the altar piece, afterwards mentioned, is a Jamb parted per pale or. and sable, with the foot up- 
wards, observes, that the Jamb at present borne as a crest, is quarterly or. and sable, standing on ihe 
wreath. 



• Thoroton, voL iiL p. 403. 

f This person is a member of an old Worksop fiunily, the 
branches of which intermarried with many names in the town. 
Mr. Outram, the grand&ther of the Rayton resident, had seven 
children, which grew up,-^ William, Francis, and five daugh- 
ters. WiUiam, the eldest son, had himself eight children, of 
which, Maria was married to the Rev. T. Staoey, and Rebekah 
to Mr. Heane, of Worksop. Of the daughters above-men- 



tioned, two were married in succession to Mr. Henfirey, of 
Worksop ; one to Mr. Marsh, and another to Mr. Heurtley, 
artist, of Worksop ; the other died wimarried ; Francis above- 
mentioned had five children, one of which is the person men- 
tioned in the text, who married a Miss Brooks, of Budby, by 
whom he has 



I 

Susannah, 

bom 1822. 



klinbeth, 
b. 182& 



Robert, 
b. 1824. 



Sarah, 
b.1826. 
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Francis Foljambe, the younger, of AJdwarl^pMary, daughter of^ Thomas Worsley, 
died Dec 6, 1752. 



Fran 



Thomas 
Foljambe, 
marriedSa- 
rah, dau. of 
W. Spen- 
cer, of 
Bramiey 
Grange, 
Esq., died, 
March 8, 
1758,«t47, 
without is- 
sue,leaTing 
his estates 
to his ne- 
phew, Fran. 
Moore. 



Mary Arabella Thomhaugh, dau.= 
of John Thomhaugh, afterwards 
Hewet, of Osberton and Shire- 
oaks« Esq., by Arabella, dau. of 
Sir John Savile, of Rufford, co. 
Nottingham, Bart. 



Catharine, 
married to 
Sir Hen. 
Ibbotson, 
of Leads; 
she died, 
without is- 
sue, Oct 4, 
1740, mi 
23. 



Ann, 



I of Hof ingham, Esq. 



wifeofJohn 

Twigge, of 

Bakewell, 

Esq. 



rrancis 
Foljambe, 
heir-appar- 
ent, died, 
Jan. 19, 
1726, set 22. 



George 
Foljambe, 
died, c«- 
lebs, Jan. 
4, 1741. 



2nd=rJohn 



dau. died, 
Oct. 4, 
1751. 



Moore, of 
Kingston- 
upon-Hnll, 
Esq. 



"Z ' 

Two sons, 
and three 
dau8.more, 
all died 
young. 



^Francis Moore, Esq. born Jan.= 
1749, idio, pursuant to the 
will of his nnch, assumed (he 
naow Mid mnn of Foljafliba ; 
died at Oabcilaii, at 6Sv and 
was buried at Ecdttfield^ Oct* 
23, 1814. 



:Lady Mary Lumiey, dau. of the 
late Earl of Scarborough, by 
Barbara, dau. of Sir John Sa- 
vile, of Rufford, CO. Nottingham, 
Bart; died May, 1816; cousin 
to first wife. 



Francis 
Fenrand, 
died un- 
married. 



George, 
died «m- 
married. 



John Sa-= 
vile Fol- 
jambe, of 
A Id wank, 
Esq., born 
May 3, 
1776; died 
Jan. 14, 
1805 ; bu- 
ried at Ec- 
clesfield. 



^Elizabeth, 
dau. of the 
Rev. Jas. 
Willough- 
by, rector 
of Guise- 
brough, in 
W. Ridinff 
CO. of York. 



Mary Be- 
resford, 
marrifd to 
F. O. Ed- 
rauDdS) ef 
Wore- 
brough, 
Esq. 



Henry Sa- 
vile, twin 
brothen 



"T 

Arabella 

Savile, 

married to 

Rev. J. 

Robinson. 



Thorn- 
haugh,died 
an infant. 



George Savile Fol- 
jambe, of Osber- 
ton House, Esq. 



1 



Mary Arabella^^pHon. and Rev. Le- 

• % M wwv 1 a 1 ^Y ■ • 



married at Work- 
sop, Dec. 80, 
1824. 



land Noel, vicar 
ofCambden, in 
Gloucestershire, 
7th son of Sir 
Gerard Noel, 
Bart 



Emma. 



Francis Thomhaugh. 
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Osbertsn is called, in Doomsday-book, Osbematon, and contained two manors, which Elwine 
and Wnlvit had, and ptud the geld as one canicate, the land being suflScient for four ploughs, or 
Four carucates. Afterwards, Swan and Wulvit held it of the Conqueror ; and had there five 
sokemen, having four ploughs, and a church, and twenty acres ofmeadow, with wood pasture 
six quarenteens long, and three broad. In the Confessor's time, the value was sixty shillings, in 
the Conqueror's, ten shillings. 



MauvesiauB de Hen^ held tha wfac^ town of Osberton oF the Countess of Augi, by the ser- 
vice that he should be her dispencer ; and the heirs of Alfireton had the Und, and defended it by 
such service.* 
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The gift of Osberton church, by the lord of Alireton, and the donation of Thomas de Cha- 
worth to Worksop priory, are mentioned among the grants to that foundation. The church 
noticed as existing at the time of the conquest, has long been down. 

In the Nonarum InquisitioneSi Temp. Edw. III. Osberton is thus entered: — " It qd ecclia de 
Osbton tax' ad vijm* et die' qd non' garb veil et agn' ejusd' vz p ann' ad ver' val' v. m' et no pi q 
q mortuar' oblat* et alie minute decie ptin eidm val' p ann' xxvj s. viij d." 



A blacksmith's shop once occupying a por- 
tion of the site of the present offices of the 
mansioni is said to have exhibited in its 
structure some of the original walls of the 
church, or at least to have been built of the 
identical stones : and on removing this build- 
ing, and digging foundations for the kitchen, 
&c. Many human bones, especially skulls, 
and jaws, with the teeth remaining in them 
fresh and white, were dug up. There is at 
present in the farm-yard of Mr. Rodgers, at 
Osberton, a square excavated stone, used as a 
pump trough, which is said to have been the 
ancient christening font ; be this as it may, it 
is remarkable that the only undoubted re- 
mains of this church, consist in a portion of 
the most frangible material connected with 
the edifice, — namely, two small pieces of glass, 
preserved in the museum at Osberton House : one fragment exhibiting a bird's head, as crest, and 
the other a yellow hexagonal pane, with a part of the pedigree of Bolles, as represented in the 
margin.* 

Roger de Osberton, in the time of Henry III., held a knight's fee of the honour of Tickhill. 
In the third year of the same king, Thomas de Chaworth claimed the right of free warren in bis 
di^mc'sne lands at Osberton. Thomas Dynham, gent, 31 Hen. VIIL, claimed against Joan Fitc* 




* Although there is at present no domestic chapel attach- 
ed to the house, nor on the estate ; yet, I cannot here refrain 
from mentioning the fuX so honourable to the parties concern- 
ed<«-that family wonhip is duly maintained in the house, the 
morning and crening sacrifice being daily offered on the do- 
mestic altar : and this is owing, I bcUerey to the influentially 
religious character of IxXf arn xvf /^u—Mn. Foyambe herself. 



This excellent lady, whose pleasing manners, and superior un- 
derstanding are only equalled by her piety and bcnerolenoe, 
will pardon this seeming intrusion into the prifiey of her do- 
mestic character. With such an example, lei other ** booour- 
able women** suflfer the Scriptural exbortatioii, ** Qo y and 
do likewise." 
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William, widow, (a co-heir of the Chaworth family,) the third part of the manors of Osberton, 
Mamham, and others, with the appurtenances. 

Henry the Eighth, as before obserred, anno' r^. 32, granted Osberton Grange to Rdbert 
Dighton, Esq., who had licence, 12th Aug. 32 Hen. VIII., to alienate the same, with other pro* 
pei*ty, to William Bolles and his heirs, in whose possession the manor subsequently remained for 
a considerable period. 

William Bolles, of Osberton, Esq. died 2d March, A. D. 1582; made his will, which was 
proved, 30th May, 1583, ^^ Giving his soul to God Almighty, hoping, through Jesus Christ to 
be saved, and his body to be buried in the s. side of the quere or chancell of the p'ish ch. of Wyrk- 
sop, and to have a fair and large marble^ with his arms, and cognizance of his wife Luc3re Bolles 
graved in mettle, (called Lattin,) and set forth in their right colqurs. As also, on the same to be 
graven or written the day and year of both their deaths, whose wife's death was in 28th No* 
vember, 1558, whose bones he will have taken up where they lye, in the body of the sd ch. of 
Wirksop and laid by his. And his last wife Agnes Bolles, who departed this life, 2d Nov. 1569.'' 
It does not appear that this monument was ever erected. The arms of Bolles were, az. three 
cups urgent, holding as many boars heads erased, or. 

Thomas Bolles, armiger, was owner of Osberton in 1612; and sheriff of the county, 8 Car. I., 
Samuel Bolles, probably his son, baptized January 12, 1605, was afterwards in the commission for 
the peace, so late as 1657-8, up to which period his signature attests the certificates of marriage 
under the protectorate; he died Dec. 27 ^ 1657. From Bolles, the estate came by marriage to 
the Leeks, of which family, Thoroton observed, in his time, that there was " a son or two to pre- 
serve the inheritance." 

Of the Foljambes, whose monuments and mortuary memorials have successively adorned 
the churches of Chesterfield, Bakewell, and Ecclesfield, according to the proximity of their re- 
spective residences, — my brief notices must be confined to their connection with this place. The 
Osberton estate came into this ancient and highly respectable family, by a marriage between the 
late Francis Ferrand Foljambe, of Aldwark, Esq., and the daughter and co-heir of John Thorn- 

"" haugh, Esq., descended from the ancient family of that name, long 
settled at Fenton, in this county : by the above-mentioned lady he had 
seven children. John Savile Foljambe, Esq., the eldest son and heir- 
apparent, died before his father, himself leaving two sons and two 
daughters, all in their minority. George Savile Foljambe, Esq., the 
eldest Sony became heir on the death of his grandfather, in 1814, 
and came to the estate on attaining the age of twenty-one, a few years 
Thornhaugh. aftcTwai'ds : he was sheriff of Nottinghamshire in 1825 ; being unmar- 

ried, his mother, brother, and sister, reside with him at Osberton. The above Francis Ferrand 

2b 
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Foljambe, Esq. was sheriff of Yorkshire, 1787. He was a man equally honoured for his public 
spirit) and revered for his private virtues ; and he is declared by those who knew him, to have ex- 
hibited, in a high degree, those qualities, which characterised our old English gentry. This gen- 
tleman found, on the domain, an indifferent mansion, an ancient mill adjoining, and wood scenery, 
naturally capable of being formed into great pictorial beauty. He did not then, however, make 
it his residence, but, as it was situate in a sporting districti generally let it, during the season, for a 
hunting box. About thirty years ago, he came to reside on the estate, which he spared no ex- 
pense in improving ; the house he almost entirely re-edified, removed the mill lower down, and the 
wood he improved to the utmost of its advantages, makmg it one of the sweetest home-plots ima- 
ginable. The approach to this elegant residence is from the Retford road, by a way which brings 
the visitor, after crossing the canal, to the yard of offices, which adjoins and hides the house, in 
that direction ; the other three sides, however, are quite open. Wyatt was the architect ; and the 
house, which is equally handsome and commodious, exhibits in front an el^rant portico pf four 
fluted Ionic pillars, supporting a highly ornamented architrave and pediment. This noble append- 
age, in itself so exquisitely proportioned, appears, however, too large for its situation, unless the 
spectator views it from a point, which commands two faces of the bouse at once. There is, in this 
house, what must be equally interesting to the naturalist and the casual visitor, a complete collec- 
tion of British birdsy in the very finest state of preservation. This charming selection from the 
most beautiful portion of animated nature, was chiefly made by the late Mr. Foljambe, and is 
said, with one exception, to be unequalled in the kingdom ; one of the cases contains a species of 
moor-hen, denominated by ornithologists, GaUimda Fcifambei Olivaceous ; — this is a just and appro- 
priate compliment. The room which was built for the reception of the^birds is admirably adapted 
for the purpose. Besides several cases of foreign insects, and geological specimens, there is a small 
collection of they^^ nature animals of this island. The museum, likewise, among other obgects 
of curiosity, contains a carving in alabaster, probably five hundred years old, representing the a»> 
sassination of Thomas Becket, and is believed to have been the original altar-piece belonging to 
Beauchief Abbey,* and the gift of some ancient member of the Foljambe family, whose arms it 
bears. Here is also a perfect Roman altar, dug up some years ago, on Mr. Foljambe's estate^ at 
Littlebrough, in this county; and, I may mention too, a couple of large drinking horns, mounted, 
banded, and tipped witli silver ;f they are reported by family tradition, to have belonged to an ani- 

• Dr. Pegge, in hit « Historiod Aeooont oT Bcraefakr only « about two fitt high," is diffieuU to cooodfe: thtj IR, 

Abbey," p. 246, has giTcn a tolerably fiuthful etching [of this deed, about half the alleged hei|^t. 
stone, aeoompanied with a description, by the late Bfr. Beck* 

with, of Masbro', stating, that it is « About two feet high and f One of diem is thus inscribed:— 
SMS broad, and about six inehes thick : the figures stand under 

a canopy hollowed out of the stone ; are about thm ftd high, OonrmAX Fouloam 

and project forward from the back two inches and a hal^** &e. Casbd Vhbs Hours 

This is very inaoourate : the stone, instead of being about mw To B OAnvnesD 

fifd broad, is about masCseii tacAes. This might well enough iv CBvn»FtELD 

pass with the hirtorian, who probably never saw the olject in iv no or ot& LoEDb 

quostaoo t but how be came to admit, that figures, ** about 1574b 
tibm >te high," could stand wHkr a eoMfy, in a stone, itsrif 
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mal presented to the king by one of the Foljambes, at some period when a fat ox might neither 
be an inappropriate nor an unacceptable present to royalty. 

The estate abounds with game ; and the home-ground or pleasure-plot, as before observed, it 
admirably laid out, and although not extensive, yet rising somewhat boldly from the river, and 
being broken and diversified by inequalities, |he noble oaks, elms, and beeches, both singly and in 
groups, produce a v^ striking effect : the beauty of the whole is very materially enhanced by the 
presence of the Royton, which is here expanded into the resemblance of a broad river, dotted 
with reedy islets, overhung by the opulent foilage of the adjacent trees. The back front of the 
house, to use a common phrase, opens upon a spacious lawn, shut in on one side- by a noble boun- 
dary of oaks, and on the other by a screen of thriving plantation trees, which effectually exclude 
the grounds and the canal* from a glimpse of each other. 

which was once a place of some consideration, in connection with its residentiary family of the Jessops, 
is at present merely an appendage to Osberton, containing the hall-gardens, and a dweUing-house 
or two. In ThcTf^ Scoteh/j and RountoUj were two carucates. Soc to the king's great manor of 
Mansfield. There was a writ of false judgment, 21 Hen. VIIL between Elizabeth Fenton, 
widow, plaintiff, and John Hill, Thomas Ci^stoke^ and Robert Johnson alias Smith, concerning 
three mess., two hundred acres of land, forty of meadow, twenty of pasture, four of wood, and 
10s. rent, with the appurtenances, in Scofton, in the king's court of Mansfield, in Shirewood.t 

Thoroton observes, tbat the prime capital messuage in Scofton, (a firagment of which still re- 
mains,) hath for some time belonged to the Jessops. This family resided for seven generations, in 
^reat respectability at Broomhall, near Sheffield ; the Scofton resident was Wortley Jessop, who 
entered his pedigree at St. George's visitation of Nottinghamshire, in 1614: he made his will at 
this place, April IS, 1615, and in the same, or following year, he was lost at sea. By his will, 
among other legacies, he gives to Mr. William Cart, vicar of Worksop, 40s., and entreats him to 
preach at his burial, and be desires his wife to continue to him the yearly contribution during his 
abode at Worksop. He gives to Christopher Carleil, 20s., and to William Vessie, 40s., with le- 
gacies to his servants, and the poor of Worksop.j: His relict i^pears afterwards to have married 
for her second husband, Mr. Henry Lukine, at Worksop, 22d Dec. 1618.|| 

Another reddent connects Scofton with the neighbourhood of Sheffield : this was an ancestor 

* TbetowiBg-pttth IB on the fi]itli«r dde of the oanal f Thorotoiiy toI. HL p. 403. 

from the house, and this is provided Ibr Isy ^express clauses in 

the act, bo()h with respect to Osberton itottse and Shireoaks \ Hallamshire, p. 214. 

Hall. Moreover, that no *< quay, wharf, crane, weighing 

beam, miU,- warehouse, or other building,'* nor more than one J Ath. Ox. Tot. L p. 275^ and FisriBh Bcgiilcr of Work* 

towi«g'patby shall be ^IWwcdy wilUnliOOO jfirds 0^ sop. 

houses. ' 
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of the family of Banks, of Sbiercliffe. Mr. Banks, who had been an o£Bcer under Sir J(^n 
Reresby, in the garrison at Burlington, died here at a very great age^ in the fiunily of his son, 
who had retired to this place, after having enriched himself by successful practice as an attorney ; 
having sat in two parliaments, once for Grimsby, and once for Totness ; he died 27th Sep- 
tember, 1727, aged 62. Mr. Hunter, from whose account the above notice is taken, adds, 
** Mr. Handley gives him this character, that he Was ever true to his client, but well paid, a plea- 
sant and very fecetious companion, and says, that he never seemed to enjoy life more than when 
he had collected a few of his old Sheffield friends, whom he used to invite to pay him an annual 
visit of two or three days, in his retirement at Scofion.''* His great grandson was the late right 
honourable Sir Joseph Banks, the celebrated patron of natural history, and president of the Royal 
Society. The last owner of Scoflon was a Sutton, who sold it to the late F. F. Foljambe, Esq. 

Here the parishes of Worksop and Babworthf join each other, the extremity of the former 
being in this neighbourhood, especially towards the east, delightfully wooded. This district, now 
covered with trees, (160 acres,) which, sixty years ago, was called Msnton planfationf and now 
Manton xcood^X appears to have been open forest when Leland wrote as follows : — *< The soyle, 
saving a little by Wyrksop to Rethford market, is plentiful of come in enclosed feeldes, |&ti^ little 
woode.^* Returning towards Worksop, by the Retford road, we pass the hamlet of 



fSiWXXtttlf 

• 

(perhaps from COan, tenant or servant, and ton, town,) which belongs to the Duke of Norfolk; and 
contains, besides others, a neat brick house^ built and inhabited by Mr. Gregory. According to 
a provisional clause in the act, the canal, which was projected to pass through the stack-yards of 
Manton House, is carried on the north side of the buildings, yard, and gardens, and the company 
are bound to maintain a sufficient drain, to carry off any water which may ouze through the south 
bank of the canal, to the detriment of the homestead. 



• H>HMnihif» p. 230. 

f BABWOK'm.^Froiii Otberton Gnmge^ the rendenee of 
Mr. Foster, I was once taken by my friends to see Babworth 
church, which they had Tisited, and the pictorial beauty of 
which they praised highly. I was not disappointed in my 
intcrriew with what they had so Timidly described. Situated 
between Babworth Hall, the seat of the Hon. John Bridge- 
man Simpson, and the rcsidenoe of the Tenerable and Rev. 
Archdeacon Eyre, the church appears rather like a private ap- 
pendage to one of these mansions, than as belonging to the 
parish. The little burial plot, is a considerable elevation, con- 
nected with, or rather enclosed within, the elegant pleasure 
grounds of the a^iacent buildings ; while the fine trees, aged 
and bowery, enhance materially the charming effect of the 
** iry-mantled tower :** the whole group of objects here de- 
scribed, prassnt * fine picture to the trarcllcr along the Rei- 
fiird road. Of my Tisit tot his spot, I find the 
morial among my pspcn :^ 



« Beautifhl JMworM/ oft by Memory's power. 
When I am sad, and firiends are ftr away-— 
Shall my find thoughts recall that diarming day. 
When first mine eyes bdidd thy sacred tower : 

When with those firiends I paced thy burial graand. 
Then sat and rested oo the green grave mound : 
Or pluck'd the little q>eedwell*s asure flowv : 
O there was warmth and brightness in that hour ! 
And those thick church-yard trees did there enbowv 
Three fiiends, in friendship's purest ardour maC 
That hour is gone— that day hath ever set ; 
Tet shall those firiends, that hour, Uiy soenery ba^ 
Beautiful Babworth ! long enshrined by ms^ 
In Memory's chamber, as a choice V]gnctta." 



\OfPnmnm IFoorf, as it is oftener oallad, fipom Ita 

dant produce of the /Vteala serif, swaths of iHiiflh iB%|bt 
been mown, when I passed that way, April 10^ 18911 



ttattlUCt. 



This, and some of the neighbouring hamlets, were visited, on the S3d of Jnlj, 1797, with a 
singular tomsdo, or hurricane, which happened about one o'clock p. h. Its course was in a 
north-east direction ; and its violence was first perceived on the forest, between Worksop and 
Manton, where it stript large branches irom oak and other trees, scattering them to cousidnable 
distances; taking up cocks, and even stacks of hay, driving them in every direction ; and a wooden 
bam there was unroofed and thrown down. At Kilton, a little iiirther to the north-east, a small 
cottage and an outhouse were unroofed and alt the apple trees in an orchard adjtnning torn up by 
the roou. The storm going on from thence, with increased violence, tearing up some trees, splitting 
others, and destroying every thing in its way, arrived at length at a plantation of spruce firs, near 
ScofttMi, belonging to Mr. Sutton, through which it cut an avenue about thirty yards wide, and 
threw down every tree in its course, except one, which moat unaccountably stood, though in the 
very centre of its progress. This remarkable hurricane, or whirlwind, appeared to extend about 
three miles in length, and about one hundred yards in breadth. Major Rooke, who published the 
particulars, observes, that, on the day it happened, and on the preceding one, the claps of thun- 
der, with vivid lightning, were frequeit and violent: the atmosphere seemed to be strongly im- 
pr^inated with the electric fluid, which, by its action, might rarify the air in a partial or local 
manner, and thus occasion the above-mentioned ^ects, tJII the eqiulibrinm was restored.* 




KCINKD BAXOH CHVRCH, AT RSmjR, HUB WOBEMP. 

SttatcIUEt, 

is merely named by Thoroton, as one of the hamlets in the parishi and concendng which, he ob- 
serves, he bad not met with any thing remarkable. Batcli& Grange, the &nn and residence of 

• UM«aMl08ii]dB^iMr,kiptMlIiiMaeldWaoi]lmMikftaml79atollMaid€fl7SV, bjrH. B. 
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Mr. Dunlop, and a few other houses, comprehended under the above designation, are situated, 
about half a mile to the teft of the Barlbrough road from Worksop,* not far from Hamish Grove. 
Near to Mr. Dunlop's house, two fields, now called Orchard Closes^ and containing a tree or two» 
indicate the site of an old orchard, which existed in 1763, containing twenty-three acres, planted 
with fruit trees, which, &om appearances in the garden at Darfolds, appear to thrive in this situa- 
tion. This hamlet, as well as Harnish Grove, a farm and homestead in the tenancy of Mr. 
Richard Case, belong to the Duke of Norfolk. A century ago, a child was found expof>ed here ; 
and afterwards, April 11, 1725, was christened at Worksop church, by the name of Roiaman 
Badcliffe^ on which occasion there seems to have been some merry-making, for the overseers of 
the poor expended five shillings and sixpence in meat and drink. Whether the foundling lived 
to grow up, or to marry, I am not certain ; but, for a considerable period, Rosaman's nursing and 
clothing constitute regular items in the parish accounts. 

From Ratcliffe, a delightfully sequestered and verdant road, progressively denominated Broad 
Lane^ and Green Lane^ and marked by a few rustic dwellings, traverses this section of the park, 
and leads down to 



another liainlet, which is mentioned among the priory grants, as the donation of one of the Love- 
tots of Wishou. Queen Elizabeth, 27th April, in the 184;h year of her reign, granted to Roger 
Manners, and his heirs, with other property, ** all that tenement lying in the hamlet of SUnmck, 
within the parish of Warsop, [Worksop?] in the tenure of James Burgesse; and all lands and 
tenements in Sloswic^, in the tenure of Peter Horwock, late belonging to the monastery of fVorJk^ 
sop"f Sloswick belongs to the Duke of Norfolk, by exchange with the Duke of Portland, and 



* SrBKTLXT.-^The visitor, who prefers the rdics of aneient 
architecture to the sylvan beauties of the neighbourhood, need 
not be disappointed, for an hour's walk will enable him to visit 
as exquisite apecimens of two styles of building— the Saxcm and 
the Gothic, as are to be found in the kingdom : I allude to 
St. Mary's Chapel, already noticed, and Steetley Church, which 
is situated about half a mile beyond Hamish Grove, and 500 
or 600 yards to the right from the Barlbrough road. 

The authors of the Mfigna Britannia, from which the sub- 
joined description of this ruin is taken, have devoted eight 
plates in their work to its illustration. ** The desecrated 
church of Steetley,** say they, ** exMMta a -very eom^lMe spe^ 
cimen of the later and more enriched style of Saxon architec- 
ture on a small scale. It is quite entire, except the roof, and 
has undergone no alteration, except in one of the windows on 
the south side, which has been enlarged. It consists of a neve 
and chancel, each 26 feet in length ; the east end being circu- 
lar and vaukad: the ribs of the arebca, and the capitals of the 
half pillars, from which they spring, are mueh enriched with 
various mouldings, groCaiqua heads, feKage, and other oma» 



ments. A cornice, supported by brackets, ornamented with 
roses, heads, &c, runs round the upper part of the building on 
the outside. The circular part at the east end, has also a 
feseia of foliage running round it, about the middle of the 
building ; and is, besides, enriched with pilasters, in the Sazoo 
style. The arch of the south door-way is ornamented with 
lig-sag mouldings and heads; the shafts of the pillars are 
covered with sculptured foliage and other ornaments^ in the 
style of thedoor-way of Ely Cathedral.**— XyioiM' Jfiy. Brk, 
Dah. ocxx. 

This interesting building is at at present used as a bam 
and-stable ! And, standing, as it does, on the Worksop manor 
estate, it is to be hoped that the noble owner will take 
some means to prevent its further dilapipation. The chureb 
appears once to have been connected with a parish and rectory, 
of which the Vavasors and Freschvilles were successively pa- 
trons, and to which the latter presented an incumbent in 1310. 

f Thoroton, vol. iii. pt 401. 
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exhibits a part of those advantageous arrangements, by which the estate of the former duke, con- 
sisting of about 8,000 acres, is not only increased, but compacted. I am informed, that the 
Welbeck* addition was a long screed of adjacent land, on the south side of the road from Plum- 



* WxLBXCK.— Previous to mj first visit to Worksop, one» 
of my anticipatioiis, and that not the least delightful, was a 
ramble to Welbeck, principally to see its celebrated curiosity, 
the Ortendale Oakj having long deemed it a subject of pecu- 
liar interest, and expecting to find it an olgect of some venera- 
tion. It was immediately after noon, on a pleasant day, about 
the middle of September, that I set out with my friends to visit 
this fiur.fimicd tree : the sky, although not unclouded, appeared 
propitious ; and the road through Worksop Manor park as delight- 
ful as possible. As we were in the midst of such delightftd ob- 
jects, and my companions very aniious to increase my gratifi- 
cation, by pointing out, and expatiating upon every feature in 
succession ; and as the tone of my mind happened to be pitched 
to a tolerably high key, I must own that I enjoyed the outset 
of this pilgrimage with some considerable proportion of my 
most dearly-remembered feelings. In about forty minutes we 
reached the lodge, passed the boundary of the Worksop estate, 
and entered the domain of Welbeck : about twenty minutes 
more brought us to the delightful residence of the Duke of 
Portland. 

Welbeck is in the pariah of Cuckneyt which was, before 
the conquest, the estate of an old Saxon tenant, in capUe, named 
Gamelbere, who, according to Dugdale, held of the king two 
carucates of land, by the service of shoeing the king's palfrey 
on all finir feet, with the king's nails, as oft as the king should 
lie at his manor of Mansfield ; and if he should lame the pal- 
frey, then he should give the king another palfi^, of four 
marks price. This Oamdbere dying without issue, the estate 
escheated to the king, Henry I., who gave it to a son of Jooevs 
U Flmaugh, who came with the Conqueror, and had lands at 
Cuckney : this son of Joceus had issue Richard, who laid the 
foundation of Welbeck Abbey, which, in 1512, became the 
head of all the Premonstratensian houses in England— then 
about thirty-five. 

The present mansion is built on the site of the ancient 
monastic edifice, founded, according to Thoroton, in the time 
of Stephen, some of the original arches of which still remain in 
the kitchen and cellars. This building, although vastly in- 
ferior in design to Worksop Manor, pleased me, at the time, 
much more than the latter surpassingly magnificent, but un- 
finished mansion. Respecting, however, the claims of the 
hamm on general admiration, taste has created some difierenoe 
of opinion, but none at all respecting the effect of the loAt in 
the park : this is, indeed, a magnificent sheet of water, and« 
with the harmonizing scenery amidst which it is situate, pro- 
duces immediate and universal satisfiKStion to every eye. We 
saw it under some circumstances of favourable inddent : the 
sun was shining most delightfuUy, and a large flock of wild 
dudu, which were descending into the lake at a diitanc»i gave 



it a very peculiar appearance, from the brilliant silvery flpboh 
whidi accompanied them as they successively came in contact 
with the water. It was in widening this lake, in 1793, that 
an antique bust of cornelian, set in silver, and supposed to have 
bebnged to an abbot of Welbeck, was fi^imd. 

Welbeck is fiunous for its gardens: the hot-houses and 
green-houses are very extensive, and appear to be conducted 
in the very best manner : it was delightfiil to witness the great 
quantities of grapes and pines, in every stage of forcing and 
fhictification. Speeehfy, whose celebrated writings upon the 
culture of these exquisite exotics, have hardly yet given place 
to more modem improvements, was the gardener here. I 
ought not to omit to mention, as likdy to gratify the curious^ 
that here may be observed the singular process of raising mush- 
rooms artificially^so artificially, indeed, that the Egyptian 
method of hatching chi c kens in ovens, appears not more ficti- 
tious and remote firom our common associations of rural eco- 
nomy on this subject, than do these dry shallow mushroom 
boxes, from the green autumnal meadows of our juvenile recol- 
lections. We found the curator of these fine gardens a very 
intelligent man, and unremitting in his attention to the grati- 
fication of our little party. 

Under the direction of the gardener, we resumed our 
route towards the odebnited oak ; and as we walked tfarougfa 
the park, had firequent occasions of observing the effect pnv 
duced by the arrangement of planting, mentioned by Speechly 
in his letter to Dr. Hunter, the editor of Evelyn's « 8^ba,** 
** On the outsides of the woods," says he, ** next to the ridings, 
we plant evergreens, as hollies, laurels, yews, junipers, &c, and 
these we dispose in patches, sometimes the several sorts entire, 
at other times we mix them for variety ; but not so as to make 
a regular screen or hedging. Our design in the distribution 
of these plants, is to make the outsides of the wood appear as 
if scolloped with ever-greens, intermingled with rose-trees, &c." 
Many of the trees in this park are of vast dimensions : one of 
them, called, firom its height and straigfatness. The IkikB*$ Waik~ 
ing SUekf is probably unmatched by any other in the kingdom : 
its height, to the top, is 111 feet 6 inches; solid contentSi 440 
feet; weight esthnated at 11 tons! Th$ StiMn Sitten^ is so 
called, firom its having had seven trunks, issuing from one 
stool, in a perpendicular direction, to the height of 88 fisel ; 
circumference at the bottom, 90 feet One of these stems has 
now been some time blown down. Not hr fhmi the last- 
mentioned, is a tree^ the body of which is boDow from the bot- 
tom to the top, and is only three inches thick, where the bark 
has been stripped off: in this tree the game-keeper seeretea 
himadf when he dioots the deer; and there are several small 
apertures for his gun. There are many others, containing 
700 or 800 feet of timber etoh, with tower-like trunks, md 
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tree house to Trueman*s Lodge. Sloswick lies on the western side of Work&op park^ and is in 
the tenancy of Mr. Buliivant, a name of early and frequent occurrence in the parish. 



most ttitely heads ; and one rood of ground, orer which we 
pewedi oorered with oeks, is said to contain nxire growing 
timber than any equal space in the kingdom. 

At length, after haring passed through every Tariety of 
mA • mptr a n d om oii sy lvan scenery, we diseorered the vener- 
able oliject of our visit— the Oreendale Oak. 



** Spresa ii furor del vento 
Robusta Querda.*' 

The first sight, however, of this monarch of the forest— this 
Methuselah of the trees, was not, I must confess, quite equal 
to my eipectations ; it had rather the appearance of an old 
cart shed, or an hermitage, with an oak g^wing over it, than 
the astonishing bole of the tree itsel£ On approaching it still 
n e arer, so as to examine it, the delusion was hardly removed : 
there are so many upright and transverse supports, that it had 
still rather the q>pcaranoe of a clumsy wooden erection, than 
of a living tree. It is, indeed, in the last stage of IrvnaA dcere> 
pitude, and only able to maintain its situation while propped 
on crutches. Tliis, however, only refers to its support ; for it 
still maintains one very large bough, green, and vigorous, and 
which occasionally bears aooms. It is, however, after all, by 
the «y« alone, and that anly for a whiles that any thing like 
disappointment is experienced ; for the wumd^ after a few mo- 
ments* reflection, foeb peculiarly impressed by the contempla- 
tion of this monument of vegetable antiquity, the survivor of 
so many generatioos of men. Immense as it now is, and 
strong and sturdy as it has been, yet, as Cowper says of 
Yardleyoak, 

« Time was, when, settling on iu kaf, a fly 
Could shake it to iU root.** 

Who gathered the ancestorial acorn from whence it sprung ? 
Who planted that acorn in the earth, and watched the first 
pair of infant leaves rise above the surfiMe? Who tended it in 
the various stages of its growth ? Perhaps the acorn fell, and 
the tree sprung up unnoticed by the eye of man ? These, and 
a thousand similar questions may be put, but they must all re- 
ouin unanswered : all that can now be guessed of this patri- 
arch of the forest is, that it appears 

" He stood the sovereign of the wilderness, 
And flourished greenly, and without compeers 
In strength and beauty, and adom*d by years : 

The earth his footstool^IIeaven his canopy- 
No Druid's rites he saw, no victim's tears ; 

But widely there hu giant arm unfurl'd 

His green and bloodleas banner o'er a peaceful worid.** 



It was in the year 1721s that a woodman opened an aperture 
through the lower part of this tree, sufikiently large to admit 



of the passage of a coach or a waggon— or three horsemen 
a-breast might ride through iL Virtue has made several en- 
grarings of It with these illnstrations of its immense girth. 
Two beantifbl views, with skeletons and dimens i on s ^ are given 
in Hunter's edition of « S^ioa.'* 

In 1790, Hayman Rooke, Esq., of Mansfield Woodboose, 
published *' Descriptions and Sketches of renaarkable oaks in 
Welbeck Park.** He says, « This femous oak is thought to 
be above seven hundred years old : and firom its appearance, 
there is every reason to suppose it has attained to that age, at 
least. The circumference of the trunk above the arch, is thirty* 
five feet three inches ; height of the arch, ten feet three inches; 
width about the middle, six feet three inches ; height to the 
top branch, fifty -four feet. The Countess of Oxford, grand* 
mother of the present duke, had several cabinets made of the 
branches, and ornamented with inlaid re p rese ntatio ns of the 
oak, with the following inscriptions :-^ 

« Ssepe sub h^ Dryades festas duxere choreas; 
Ssepe edam manibus nexis ex ordine trunci 
Circuiere modum mensuraque roboris ulnas, 
Quinque ter implebat, nee non et oetera tanto 
Silva sub hac, sylva quanta jacet herba sub omnL** 

Ov. Msr. 

« Where all the woodland nymphs their revels played. 

And footed sportive rings around its shade ; 

Not fifteen cubits could encompass round 

The ample trunk on consecrated ground ; 

As much its height the other trees exceeds. 

As they o'ertop the grass and humbler weeds.'* 

<* Lo ! the oake that hath so long a norishing 
Fro* the time it 'ginneth first to spring, 
And hath so long a life, as we may se^ 
Yet, at the last, wasted is the tree." 

CflAOCEa. 

We took our leave of this venerable tree, with meditative fee^ 
ings ; assured, that old and « wasted" as it was, it wonhl most 
probably long sunrive us who were in the ftilnies of beahfa and 
vigour. 

On our return, we inspected the very bcautifbl botanJaal 
garden, containing, I believe, every individual of the British 
Flora, as well as exotics, and laid out in several eoaipartmonta» 
exhibiting at one riew, the rlsssei and orders of the linnwin 
system. I must yet mention, that near this garden, stand lAs 
Porter Oaki, as they are called, from there having been a gat* 
between them. The height of the one is ninety-eight fiset, of 
the other, eighty-eight ; circumference of the fbrmer at the 
kerf, thirty-eight feet, the latter thirty-four. To persons who 
are alive to the beauties of nature, especially the lovers of 
woodland scenery, the walk from Worksop to Walbaek will 
amply oompensate for a summer's afternoon so appropriated. 



jJHumin, 
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Mil. 1, leu. ^J^T*- 



Clnmiitr. 

Tborotoo obeerrea, that Clamber had tfare« bovates of the soc of Ataun;^; and in Clambtr, 
were two manors of Roger de Buslie's fee, which, before the conquest, Adeluvol and Vlchil had 
and paid as for five bov. to the geld. The land being two car. Part of it, viz. two bov. was 
wast^ which Fnlc held. In the other, Vlchil had nnder Roger one car., and one mill of t^. 
pasture wood, two qa. long one qn. t»oad. In the Ctmfesior'B time^ this was SOs.; : ■whea DoOms- 
da^book was made^ 48. 

The woods of Chm^ were of the scAage of Jlftnins^Ud and Woodhtmu, and the bound bigan 
at Sutkonet, and extended itself by the way which was called KirkegqU, and led to Wirktt^y unto 
the cRKs, which divided the fee of the Idng^ and the fee of the Und of WkkeK^ and the fee of 
Sc 
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lUckekuli. And towards the east is the king's wood, which wood Thomas de Hayton, Elias, son 
of Hubert, of the same, and Peter de Ciumbre held of the king, and of the sokage of Maunesfeld. 

Adam de Hajrton, and William, son of Hubert, held two parts of one car. in Lundtj Clum- 
ber, Retford^ and Mistertouy of the honour of Tickehull, for a horse and sac to the constable, when 
he should go into fValeSy and paid no scutage. About the time of H. VI. Robert Hekeling held 
the third part of a knight's fee in Lund and Clumber. 

King Hen. VII I. 2Sd March, an. reg. 36, granted to Roger, and Robert Tavemer, and 
their heirs, a mess, and lands in Clttmbre, late belonging to Newstede, at lis. per annum. 

The same king, 22d November, 38 Hen. VIII. granted to John Bellowe, and Robert Bigot, 
the rectory of Carcolstan^ and advowson of the vicarage, and a mess, in Clumber^ with the apur- 
tenances ; and the tythe com and hay in the fields of Stretton^ then in the tenure of Richard 
Whalley, Esq., late belonging to the priory of Worksop^* as before noticed. 

Clumber, with other great estates in this county, came into the family of the present Duke of 
Newcastle, by a marriage between one of his grace's ancestors, — Henry Clinton, seventh Earl of 
Lincoln, and Lucy, daughter of Thomas Pelham Holies, Duke of Newcastle, by which lady he 
had issue, George, eighth earl of Lincoln, who succeeded at his father's death, in 1728, and was 
created Duke of Newcastle-under-Lyme, by patent, November 13, 1756. And, 

Henry, ninth Earl, and second Duke of Newcastle-under-Lyme : He was succeeded by his 
second son, Thomas Pelham, £^rl of Lincoln, July 1, 1752. This nobleman married in 1782, 
Anna Maria, daughter of William, second Earl of Harrington, by whom he had issue, Anna 
Maria, bom 1st August, 1783, and Henry Pelham Pelham Clinton, the present duke^ who was 
bom 30th January, 1785, and who succeeded to the title May 17, 1795. His grace is Earl of 
Lincoln, Lord Lieutenant of Nottinghamshire, and a Knight of the Garter. 

The &mily surname of Clinton, heretofore Earls of Lincoln, is derived from an ancestor, who 
came into Ekigland at the conquest, and resided on their lordship of Climpton, in Oxfordshire. 

The family of Holies, Earls of Clare, from which, as before observed, this estate descended, 
anciently resided at their mansion of Haughton, near Tuxford, in this neighbourhood; while 
Clumber was, at most, only a lodge. This Haughton was bought of the Stanhopes, by Sir Wil- 
liam Holies, an eminent merchant, and Lord Mayor of London, in the reign of Henry VIIL, 
who, dying in 1542, left his eldest son an estate worth j^l 0,000 per annum. Thb son wasted his 
immense fortune^ and died in prison, leaving his descendants wretched. His brother William, a 
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son of the I^rd Mayor, was a prudent man, and enjoyed from his father the manor of Haughton, 
where he resided, as well as other great estates. This gentleman lived a knight near forty years, 
and was a member in parliament for the county, and twice high sheriff. This *^ good Sir William 
Holies," as he was called, lived in the true old style of English hospitality. Twelve days, at 
Christmas, he served up a fat ox every day, with sheep, &c., in proportion. During this festival, 
any man was permitted to stay three days, without being asked who he was or whence he came. 
His retinue was answerable to his hospitality : he was at the coronation of Edward VI., with fifty 
followers, in blue coats and badges. 

His son, dying before his father, never came to the family estate, but lived at Irby, in Lin- 
colnshire, " where he was seen many times to confront Henry Clinton, Earl of Lincoln, who was 
a great tyrant amongst the gentry of that county, and carry business against him as it were in 
despite of his teeth." How little did he think that his blood and estates would centre in the heir 
of this tyrannical earl !-*which, however, came to pass. The fourth, and last Earl of Clare, mar- 
ried the co-heiress of Henry Cavendish, second Duke of Newcastle; whereupon he became one of 
the richest men in the kingdom, and was, after the death of his father, in 1691, himself created 
duke by that title. Haughton, upon the acquisition of these estates, was probably n^lected, if 
not already in ruins, and the duke resided at Welbeck Abbey. Afterwards, when the Holies and 
the Cavendish estates came to separate again, and the latter went through the Harleys to the 
Bentincks, a mansion probably was wanted for the former, and Clumber House, which might 
heretofore be only a lodge, was, by degrees, extended in magnitude and importance. 

Clumber park, on its present scale of magnificence, was designed and laid out by Henry, 
ninth Earl of Lincoln, and second Duke of Newcastle-under-Lyme^ about sixty years ago; and 
which, as it was originally a rabbit warren, may properly enough, in the words of Bray, be said 
to be a creation of the duke's own, as it is now a park of a dozen miles in circumference^ filled 
with many large and thriving plantations, and having a very good house, most elegantly fitted up 
and iiimished. 

About 1776, Mr. Gilpin, of picturesque celebrity, visited this neighbourhood, but his 
notice of Clumber breathes only the spirit of disappointment. Says he, ^* We expected an old 
magnificent house, a park adorned with oaks, that had seen a foiuth or a fiflh generation of their 
noble owners, and the appendages of ancient grandeur. But every thing is new: the house is 
just built, the woods just planted, and the walks just planned. Clumber park will hardly be worth 
a traveller's notice before the next century." The eve of the next century brought another visitor, 
who has also described his feelings. Throsby is not a man to be named with Gilpin in matters of 
taste, but his testimony shall be given. *< Within the park," says he, ** the country opens upon 
you with splendour, rich in effect, and delightful to the eye. The fir and woody scenery around, 
in May, were warmed with patches of broom and gorse, then in golden hue, left, it may be pre- 
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sumedy for omament. The hilk, or rather rising grounds, are beantifully clothed with woody 
scenery, the lawns are as smooth, oo the surface, as a calm water scene; but the solemn silence 
around, and the sable escutcheon, emblem of departed dignity, which came in view as we ap- 
proached the dwellings checked the roving mind in the contemplation of this rich and lovely 
abode. Her^ and in our travel within Clumber park, for two hours, we saw not a human bring ; 
but there was enough to admire, for the walks are every where adorned with rich plantations, 
seated in the happiest succession. At an age, when men in general are not enamoured with a 
looking back on their youthful years, I could not help indulging an innocent thought, that these 
were the sweetest love-walks I had ever seen : here youth, beauty, and innocence might solace in 
a reciprocal exchange of vows and sentiments, in uninterrupted retirement, silent as the grave, 
except from the melody of the little warbling foresters, and the bleating at intervals of the playful 
lambkins."— 7%ros6^s Tkorotonj vol. iii. p. 405. 

The contemplation of beautiful scenery, may be fairly admitted to constitute one a£ the purest 
and most extensive gratifications of the senses, as well as one of the most delightful sources of men- 
tal enjoyment. ^^ Wouldst thou be a great poet?' says Schiller; << the plants of the field may teach 
thee the way : open thyself to nature, and be patient under her power." And while we allow that 
nature, in her wildest and sublimest scenes, is most powerfully impressive, yet it is no less certain, 
that, in her softer and more amiable features, the generality of mankind prefer to behold her. 
Art and cultivation, however they may obliterate some striking features, rarely fail to substitute, 
instead, a more exquisite propriety and distribution of the parts. This effect, which most persons 
can perceive and admire, is peculiarly characteristic of the park scenery of this county. Hardly 
less universal than the admiration of scenic beauty, is the admission of its effect on the mind; and 
therefore, without challenging fpr it that powerful moral influence, which several of the poets, and 
Wordsworth in particular, contend for, we may justly suspect that man of a nature not over- 
endowed with sensibilities who can deny this delightful influence. Love hath ever been anxious 
to court and to confess this influence of beautiful scenery ; and friendship, a principle less powerful 
perhaps, but not less pure than the passion of love, hath sought and celebrated, with equal sin- 
cerity, the charms of the landscape. 

The delight arising from the contemplation of cultivated scenery, b eminently social ; and no 
person, of amiable feeling, can ever enter fully into the enjoyment of the charming landscape pic- 
tures in this neighbourhood, without participating, or wishing to participate, that enjoyment with 
another. With Cowper — 

*' I praiae the Frenchnuui, his remark was shrewd^ 
How sweet, how passing sweet, is solitude ! 
But grant me still a friend in my retreat, 
Whom I may whisper— solitude is sweet.** 

It was at an age^ when the susceptibilities of the heart are sometimes less blunted by the world, 
than at the time to which Throsby alludes, that I found myself, for the first time, in the precincts 
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of this delightfiil pork, in companj with some amiable and beloved individuals, of that sex, to 
which life is indebted for its best endeannents : the young romance of feeling and of hope, in- 
dulged on that occasion, has indeed perished, but its memorial remains written on my heart and 
in my memory. For one other remarii, I must b^ the reader's indulgence^ before I close thb 
sentimental digression. When we traverse, in unrestrained freedom, the pleasure grounds of the 
nobility, we are too often inclined to forget, amid our independent feelings as Elnglishmen, how 
much we are indebted to their generous liberality. In society, or in solitude, I have rambled over 
some of the sweetest portions of this parish, but never without a feeling of gratitude towards the 
owners of the ground over which I passed. Indeed, I should little envy the mind of that man, 
who, in traversing this extensive ^^ dukery," should suffer his pleasure to be lessened by one tran- 
sient emotion of envy or discontent, from the knowledge that these immense estates were the pro- 
perty of four or five illustrious individuals. 

The stranger who wishes to visit Clumber, from Worksop, must, if a pedestrian, take the 
foot-path over the common, by the wind-mill, which will be found both pleasant and commodious ; 
but if with a carriage^ then he will pursue the regular road over the Sparking hill, and along the 
OUerton turnpike for about two miles, where a gate on the left admits him into a lane of deep and 
almost impassable sand, bordered with bracken and ling, and thriving larches, and leading directly 
to the old lodge, which is about two miles from the house. Having obtained admission at the 
gate, and proceeded down a long avenue of plantation trees, he enters the open park, a large tract, 
swelling into very gentle undulations, and planted with thriving clumps, or more extensive sylvan 
embellishments; withal, retaining many traces of its ancient character, in the patches of heath, 
fern, and ** yellow-blossom'd furze," which are suffered to remain.* 

In consequence of the number of cross-roads which intersect the park in various directions.f 
the visitor will appreciate the utility of gmde^postSj placed at convenient distances ; and without 



* Tbrosbyy in mendoniiig Uiese indigenous produotions 
of the ancient forest, has fallen into a slight mistake about their 
re-production. *< Before it was so much enclosed," says he, 
p. 405, note, ** the people used to bum acres together, (of 
ling and broom,) and plant fre$h, to be eaten young, as food 
for sheep.*" FtatUationt ot ling and broom, and those for an 
edible crop, would be a novelty in agriculture. The foet is, in 
autumn, they burnt the old shrubs, which, so far firom being 
destroyed by the process, shot up in the springs green and 
tender, from the roots, and so a£R>rded the biowsing alluded to. 

f Thorbsbt. — Immediately adjacent to Qumber, on the 
south-east side of the park, lies the domain of Thoresby, thir- 
teen or fourteen miles in cirenmforenee, and surrounding the 
residence of Earl MauTers. This place will well repay the 
expense of a visit ; for, although the mansion is^ as Bray ob- 
serves, ** tatiwr a comfortable (brick) house, than a magnifi- 
cent scat," yet the sylvan charaeter of the home grounds, is oh 
the moflt interesting spde ; aiidf for a oottrse of newly two 



miles, after entering Thoresby park from Clumber, it has been 
remarked, that the visitor may almost fimcy himself rambling 
amidst Transatlantic forests. 

It is a little remarkable, that two ducal mansions, within 
half a doien miles of each other, in this county, should have 
perished by ^re, with a period of less than twenty years inter- 
vening. Thoresby was laid in ashes, April 4, 1745, by a cala- 
mity similar to that which destroyed Worksop Manor in 1761. 
The present edifice was built by the then Duke of Kingston. 

CAaBBaTON.— In the girdle of Clumber park, on the wes- 
tern side, stands Carberton Hall and chapel : the latter, be- 
longing to Edwinstow, is an ancient rustic edifice, which, with 
its little green grave-yard, and dove-cote-looking belfry, har- 
monises admirably with the quiet seclusion of its situation. 
The hall is a substantial mansion of the last century, and was, 
at the period of my visit, inhabited by a respectable yeoman, 
to wlMMe hospitality myaelf and friends were materially indebu 
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which it would not be very easy to find the houses which, from its low situation, is not to be seen 
at a distance. This circumstance, though it diminishes somewhat from the first impression, which 
so magnificent a building is calculated to make, is forgotten in the general admii*ation of the 
house, which is built of a fine white stone, from a quarry on the estate, about five miles ofil llie 
rooms are large and commodious, most el^^antly fitted up and furnished, and not unworthy the 
presence and approbation of royalty, with which they have been honoured. The north front opens 
into a large green court, with the offices to the left. Instead, however, of entering this area, the 
visitor will go forward a little to the right, when he will find himself opposite to the east fa9ade of 
the building, and will have, at the same time, a pleasing view of the inferior portion of the lake, 
and also of the bridge, a piece of most superb architecture, and a fine object from this point A 
few paces brings him in sight of the south, or principal front, when not only the €Oup d'oeil of the 
building, but the magnificent expanse of water, with the charming park scenery beyond, and about 
it, burst together upon the sight. The water scene, than which a finer object can hardly be con- 
ceived, is formed by an expansion of the Idle, which river flows through the park from Carber- 
ton, and which stream, if it originally produced a swamp amid the surrounding trees, may lead to 
tlie etymology of the present application from clom Setinaada, vincula : and COejie, Palus^ vel locus. 
Besides the appropriate decorations of its banks, and the great number of swans which may be 
seen on its bosom ; the lake exhibits a handsome frigate, called the ^ Lincoln," in honour of the 
heir- apparent ; the " Clumber yacht," and other craft. The larger vessel has been most elegantly 
and expensively fitted up, and presents, when fully rigged, a pleasing adjunct to the imposing 
effect of Clumber park scenery. On gala days, when the season, the weather, and circumstances 
conspire, the whole scene appears like a picture of enchantment— an Arcadian landscape, where 

« Some nml deity, 
Prending, settten o'er the unequal kwns, 
In beauteous wfldnen^ jon ikir ipreeding treei» 
And mingling woods and water, hiOs and dales, 
And herds and bleating flocks, domestic ibwl. 
And those that swim the lake, sees rising round 
More plfasing landscapes than in Tempe's vale 
Peneus watered.** 

Alas ! these gala days have been few of late; and although, at the period of my last visit, no 

ed for a substantial addition to the comforts of a day most de- 
lightAiDy spent in the vicinity. 

BuDBT. — About two miles beyond Carburton, on the 
Ollerton road, lies the Tillage of Budhy, which is mentioned 
here, for the sake of those who may admire a village without, 
rusticity. All the houses here resemble the tradesmens* cot- 
tages in the neighbourhood of London, having a smart, trim, 
fashionable appearance, as if they had just dropped from Acker- 
man's Magazine, or were designed as the pattern-card ipedU 
mens of some fiuhionable architect. There is likewise a taU 
iMoy-pole, evidently the quondam-mast of some Oainsbroogh 



trader ; but as we did not happai to be here on *' the marry 
mom of May," we cannot tell how it is annually drsswd, nor 
what ftstivals take place on the village green where it 



To the eooservation of that kmpimp of the ancient fivest, 
denominated Rumwood, there used to be appointed one in as 
ter on foot, and two woodwards^ one at C arburt on, and the 
other at Budby ; also two verdurers, and two agtsters ; and 
that the dtuet keeper ought to have a page^ bearing bis bow, 
through all the forest, to gather ehiminagci rAiwKiiuigUm, or 
way-money, a term weQ known in the forest law, and signiiy. 
ing a foe^ coBeetad for the making and rapafaiag of lotdk 
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sable escutcheon waved in the wind, and instead of the solitude which Throsby mentions, the 
duke, with his ten lovely children, were enjoying domestic happiness on the spot ; yet, I could 
not forget the fatality which had so recently desolated the family, and made Clumber lodge a 
house of mourning. In June, 1822, Anna Maria, the eldest daughter and child, died in London, 
aged fourteen years, the duchess being at this time near the period of her confinement, at Clumber. 
On the 25th of September, her grace was delivered of twins, male and female, the latter still-born 
•^on the next day she expired. The male child was baptized George, and lived thirteen days, 
dying the day before the interment of the duchess, the lady Anna Maria, and the stiltbom 
infant, in Bothumsell church, Oct 1, 1822.* Thus had the noble duke to lament the loss of his 
lady, and three children, in the short space of five months ! 



(Hepb. Herd, or Hind^ and yic. a village.) whicl\ may be considered as a hamlet, is situated be- 
low the lake in Clumber park, and is a sort of colony of workmen employed by the duke about 
the house and on the estate. They mostly attend Divine service with the noble family in the 
chapel attached to the mansion, and with the servants and others, constitute a regular congrega- 
tion of about one hundred persons. 

I have now brought to a close, these memoirs of the Town and Parish of Worksop; and, 
however feebly, imperfectly, or inaccurately, I may have executed the task, it is not without pecu- 
liar feelings that I take my final leave of a work, which has connected me by so many delightful 
recollections and associations with the neighbourhood which I have attempted to celebrate ; and, 
before laying down my pen, and leaving this volume to its fate, may I be allowed to add, that 
though parting, perhaps for ever, from scenes and circumstances which intercourse has rendered 
familiar, I shall never regret that I have laboured for the honour, nor hear, without rejoicing, of 
the happiness and prosperity of the inhabitants of Worksop. The following lines may not inap- 
propriately conclude these pages. I copy them (if the reader cares to be informed,) from the au- 
tograph, pencilled on the mantle-piece of my little lodging-room in Bridge-street. 

Worksop ! I leave, but not without regret, 
My generous friends, and thy delightful scenes ; 
For who could walk along yon bowery lanes, 
Through the green park pursue his devious path. 
Or gaze upon those objects manifold. 
Which, like a girdle, bound this pleasant town. 
Without emotion, — ^yea, and rapture too ? 

* Hus interment ii understood only to be temporary, hanAwme clmroh, in eoime of enotioii, at East Markham, to 
and that they are, on the eompletioii of a ftonily Yauk, in the be removed thither. ^ 
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The Yernal aeuon heve, eomes lottly on. 
Scattering its sweetest, delicatest flowers ; 
And summer seems to pour o'er all things heie» 
A warmer, brighter, more redbndant glorj : 
While autumn, with his rich and mingling tints, 
No fiurer sylvan landscape e'er adorns : 
Here winter too, comes in his wildest mood, 
His loud harp ringing through the ancient 



There may be those, to whom all Nature's charms. 
All sounds, all colours, motions, and fiur forms. 
Are but as the Tague shifting of light clouds 
Along a summer sky. I would not be. 
For all earth's honour, and all India's wealth, 
That cold insensate thing— 410, 1 do love. 
E'en to the ardency of strange devotion, 
Whaterer God hath made to dedL the earth ; 
And I do love it more tranaoendeotlj. 
When by the sweet oommunitj of iriendahip 
Partaken and endeared. To you, kind friends. 
Who have endear'd so much these scenes around, 
What kind return, what just admowledgment, 
Should gratitude indite ? I can but pray- 
Yea, is my prayer most ardent and sincere, 
That all heaven's blessings may on you and youn 
Perpetually descend ; that God may give 
An that in this worid tends to happiness. 
An that conducts to g^ory in the next ! 
Farewell, kind fiiends ! and scenes endear'd, fiffeweU ! 
When I am fiur away— -when we have parted. 
Perhaps, for ever. When these pleasing visits 
ffliaU be as golden spots in memory's map ; 
O then may some one, though to me unknown. 
Enjoy the hsppine os deserve it more. 
And his sinoerer gratitude itcor^ 
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AoDBWDA XT CoftRiGXNDA.— Page 9, line ^5— In favour of the presumption, that the Ronians may'haye abode in the 
neighbourhood of Worksop, may be added, that, about twenty-four years ago, a ploughman turned up an earthen vesael* oon- 
taiiiing nitieCy-dne imperial coins, in a field a little beyond Osberton. A stranger may find the spot, by entering tE^e bUerton^' 
tumpULe, at the bottom of the " Three Milie Lane," fiom Worksop, and where it separates to the right frdm the R^dbrd h)iik; 
passing about'lOO yards along the turnpike, an avenue-path, trough a plantation, leads him immediately iiito the field, tit tfie tbp 
of which stands a pillar, thus inscribed :— >" in December, 1802, 62 copper, and 29 silver Roman coins we^ 'foitrid hen.** HW 
pieces are in the possession of the Rev. G. Mason, of Cuckney, the owner of the property. 

Page 64, line 3— For QMd, read fajk2. 

Page 101, line IS^These niches probably held the figurcts bearing the cognizances, mentioned by Dodswortfa, wfaidi'we 
not, as stated in the text, borne by the existing statues : in fiust, one of the latter still supports a sort of bust, %hile the hands '6f 
the other/ with whatever they may have held, are demolished. 

Page 83— Since the preceding account of the Priory was printed, (Part 28,) of the Monastiebn AnglScl^ttiimy by MSmn, 
Caley, Ellis, and Bandinell, has been published, containing several of the Augusdne houses, with Woi1esOp,'ihcln8ifie. By the 
friendship of W. Bateman, of Middleton Hall, county Derby, Esq., this superb compiUtion lies before me : while I regret tbit 
these indiefiitigable editors of Dugdale should have contented themselves, in their notice of the present state of Worksop, with^the 
substance of about a dozen lines, fr om *< llie Beauties of England and Wales," published twelve years ago ; I am, on the oUier 
hand, glad to find, that 'my account contains no very material omissions or differences from their authorities. They have, 'li(^- 
cver, given ** CoMrur' Mxkistorum Doioni Rxois femp. Hxx. VIIL," being an abstract of Roll, 32 Hen. VIII., Augnicnt^ 
tion Ofllce, and containing, as well as the preceding statements, references to some property tuid valuations, not bdbhi notMl, 
which may be particularized as fixUows :— 

Nuriui PuoBATus dx Workxsopb. 



J^db3fti^Reddit'assbS..... 10 

NewaO Do 5 

RoUnerham Do. 6 8 

DonnyngUm Do. 14 

Todwyke Do. 15 

SwynioH cum Otgarbye Do...... 8 

Shirdrrnke Do. 6 8 

WheOgyTerr*, 2 8 

Hotter&y Un* ten* 4 

SturUmVn' tofC, 2 

iVyor Giwe Terr*, 6 8 

HowghUm Terr' prat* et pastur*, 7 

Huston (qu. Anston?) Terr', 8 



HoreUff Prat', 

Whf$Um Diversa Ten'ta, ...: .;. 1 

Todwyke a kyln-house cum Terr', .•...:• 

Shireebntek et WhUweU Ten' et IWrV.. . . •••• 

WhitweUVn' Ten* 

Boihenetahe Prat*, 

South LeverUm Un' Ten*, 6 

Sturitm Do. 

Domcaeter Terr', ......;... 

Thorp Sahin Do 

SwintoH cum Oeyarhye Terr' et ten', 1 

^Ify^A Firma grang' ,... 3 

Brattbrige Un' mess' 
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Abbey OF Worksop fotrtfde^, ^9. 

Abbey lands granted to the Earl oPSbrewsbtA^, 35. 

Abbots and Priors, 84. 

sat in Parliament, 74. 

Aid on the marriage of the Earl of Sh^Wsbuiy's 

daughter, 39. 
Alexander, Benj. vicar of WoHcs6p, 1^. 
Allotment of sittings in th^ church, 11^. 
Altar picture, 125. 
Amusements, 155. 

'< Anecdotes of the Howard ikfiiily,^ \A. 
Arms of Worksop Priory, 175. 
Assemblies, 155. 
Babworth, 188. 



Banks of Scofton, 188. 
Barlbtough, 18. 

, Monument in the church of, *115. 

Barbers not to shave on Sundays, 15^. 

Beauchief Abbey altar-piece, 186. 

Bells, 111. , 

Benefaction tables, 122. 

Bernard, Walt, vicar of Worksop, 12^. 

Birds, British, Collection of, at vsbertdh, 1'^. 

Blacking paste first mkde at Work^, 1$6. 

Boiled, of Osbe^oti, 1^, H^, 185. 

Bolome, 66. 

Botany, study of» recommend^ 16%. 

Bovate, IS. 
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Bray, Oliyer, vicar of Worksop, 128. 

Brampton, 82. 

Bracebridge, 180. 

Bricks, when introduced, 14*4. 

Brightside, 76. 

Brompton stock, 6. 

Broomhead, tablet for, 119. 

Buckingham, Samuel, vicar of Worksop, 129. 

Buck's Views of Worksop Manor, 161. 

Budby, 198. 

Bull of Pope Alexander, 69. 

Burton on Trent, 77. 

Busli, De, 12, 19. 

Arms and Pedigree of, 17. 

Butler, Alb. author of*' Lives of the Saints," 14<9. 

Canal, 146. 

Canons, institution of, 83. 

Calton, Rev. Thomas and Jacob, 129. 

Carberton, 197. 

Carlton in Lyndrick, 11, 82. 

— — Singular narrative connected with, 136. 

Cart, William, vicar of Worksop, 128, 187. 

Carucate, 13. 

Carcolston, 62, 194. 

Castle, 14. 

Cavendish, Duke of Newcastle, 195. 

Character of the inhabitants, 156. 

Chapel, St. Mary's, 105. 

Charter of W. de Lovetot, 59. 

Richard de Lovetot, 64. 

— — Henry II., 71. 

Henry III., 75. 

' Matilda de Lovetot, 74. 

— — » J. de Evermeles, 82. 

Chiminage, 198. 

Chimnies, 68. 

Church, foundation of, 61. 

— ^^— Description of, 110. 

Churchyard, 103. 

Church chest, and its contents, 194. 

Civil wars did not affect W^orksop, 136. 

Clarendon, his charaeters of the Earl of Arundel 
and Countess of Pembroke, 1 35. 

Clinton, arms and pedigree of, 193. 

Clippesbey, Frances, her monument and inscrip- 
tion, 121. 

Clown, 79. 

Clumber, 193. 

— - park, scenery of, 197. 

Communion-table, 125. 

Conclusion, 199. 

Court baron, 15. 

" Creation, thoughts on the,** notice of, 1 52. 

Cromwell, Thomas, his letter and autograph, 36. 

Cross, 100, 124, 193. 

Cuckingatool, 27* 



Cuthbett, St., 61. 

Denaby, 82. 

Dinesley, 69. 

Dissenters, 148. 

Doomsday survey, 12, 13. 

Dress of the Canons, 84. 

Dunston, Henry, litigations about his estate, 144. 

Earl, title of, 12. 

Earthquakes, 154. 

Edward, Duke of Norfolk, resides at Worksop, 140. 

E£Bigie8 in Worksop church, 114. 

Elsi, Saxon Lord of Woricsop, 9, 1 1 , 

Elisabeth, Queen, letter and autograph, 40. 

— — ^— — letter from, 43. 

death of, 51. 

Enclosure act, 147. 

Epitaph of William de Fumival, 106* 

—^— Fac-simile of the same, 107- 

Epitaphs in the churchyard, 103- 

Eton, 80. 

Excommunicated persons buried, 1 80. 

Fair at Worksop, 25. 

Felley, priory of, 72 

Fish wick. Catholic priest, 150. 

*' Finis Pyramidis," account of, 150. 

Fire on the lead hill, 153. 

Fire wood, prior to coUect it, Worksop park, 68. 

Eetcher, 12. 

Fortune-teller, anecdote of, 177. 

Foljambe, of Osberton, pedigree of, 182, 185. 

Free warren, 25. 

Free school for boys, 153. 

' for girls, 154. 

Froggat family, their burying-place, 106. 
Fumival, arms and pedigree of, 18. 

Gerard, 22. 

— Thomas, 23. 

Thomas, 27. 

- — Thomas, 28. 

William, 28. 

— ^— Joan, 28. 

Thomas, his monument, 1 16. 

Gabb, Thomas, Catholic priest, 150. 
Gallows at Worksop, 26. 

Game, 7. 

Gamelbere, 191. 

Gardens at at the Manor, 167. 

Gateford, 169. 

simame of, 24. 

Gentry of Worksop, Temp. Henry III*, 23. 

Gilpin, his account of Clumber, 195. 

Glebe land, 131. 

Greendale Oak, 192. 

Gringeley, 62, 66. 

Hayton, 67. 

Hardwick, 199. 
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Henry VIII., letter and autograph of, S7. 

dissolves the monasteries, 94. 

Hermedeston, 68. 

Hewet of Shireoaks, 175. « 

Miss, marries imprudently, 177. 

Hodgkinson of Kilton, 180. 
Holies, 194^. 

Hooton, Pagnel, 82. 

Howard, arms and pedigree of, 133. 

Hon. and Rev. Philip, 129. 

-— — etymology of the name, 134. 

Hurricane, remarkable, 189. 

Impropriation of the rectory, 129. 

Infangentheof, 26. 

Iter Carolinum, 137. 

James, King, his progress, 52. 

at Worksop, 53. 

■ his queen and children there, 54, 

Jesus house, 145. 

Jones, James, Catholic priest, 151. 

Kilton, 179. 

Knighthood conferred at Worksop* 53. 

Lake at Clumber, 198. 

Welbeck, 191. 

Lascelles, of Gateford, 24, 119, 120. 

Mary, inscribed brass pUte for, 119. 

Lead-hills, 8. 

Ledger, Barry St., his monument, 118. 

Leland, his notice of Worksop, 143. 

Lenton, tablet for, 119. 

Limestone, 8. 

Liquorice, 6. 

Literature of the monks, 86. 

Lodge, Worksop, a walk thither, 159. 

Lovetot, William de, 20. 

Arms and pedigree of, 18. 

Richard and William, 21. 

Characterof, 16. 

Machon of Gateford, 170. 
Manton, 64, 188. 

Mandeville, an old name here, 146. 

Manor House built, 160. 

burnt down, 160. 

- ■ rebuilt, 161. 
described, 165. 

Mary, Duchess of Norfolk — her character by 

Paine, 162. 
Marriages during the Protectorate, 124. 
Masses for the dead, 84. 
Menagerie pleasure ground, 168. 
Mering, 81. 

Methodist Chapel, 148. 
Millncr, tablet for, 119. 
Mills for spinning machinery erected, 145. 
Monks, transcribers of books, 85. 
Monasteries, dissolution of, 93. 



Monastic writings, how dispersed, 97. 

Monuments in the church, 114. 

Mortmain, 74. 

Moseley of Carberton, 120. 

Newcastle, Dukes of, 194. 

Normanton, 62, 68. 

Nottinehamshire, no martyrs in, 128. 

Oaks, Targe, once growing at Worksop, 159. 

Organ, 113. 

Osberton, 77, 181. 

Church, 184, 

Overseer's accounts, 153. 
Owtram of Rayton, 181. 
Parochial boundary line, 2. 
Parish Registers, 123. 

' — Deductions from, S. 
Pediment on the manor house described, 1 6S, 
Pentecostal offerings to Southwell, ISO. 
Piccage, 27. 

Pictures in the manor house, 166. 
Pillory at Worksop, 26. 
Poor's box, 152. 
Prior well, 60. 

Priors of Worksop, catalogue of, 96. 
Priory gatehouse described, 100. 
Pulpit, ancient and curious, 113. 
Quaranteen, 13. 
Radford, etymology of, 143. 
Rampton, 68. 
Ratcliffe, 189. 

Rosaman, 190. 

Rectory granted to the Bishop of Lmcoln, 126. 

Registers, 123. 

Rejoicings for peace, 154. 

Richardson, arms on his gravestone, 118. 

Rivclin, 76. 

Roads, ancient and modem. 8. 

Roman Catholic Chapel, 149. 

Register there, 149. 

Roomwood, 65 1 198. 

Royal service performed by the lords of Worksop 

manor, 98. 
Royton, 7, 180, 187. 
Rhyming Chronicles of Worksop, 87* 
Ruins of the Priory, 108. 
Salubrity of the neighbourhood, 2. 
Saxon times, 11. 
Scofton, 187. 

Scottish king at Worksop, 21 . 
Scots, Mary, Queen of, at Worksop, 41 . 
Scenery, beautiful, remarks on, 196. 
Shaw, Samuel, his epitaph, 104. 
Sheffield Manor, 34. 

church given to Worksop priory, 76. 

Shireoaks,67, 171. 
curious lease oft 173. 
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Shxnoak^ the, 17S. 

— ^— — hall described^ 172. 

chapel built, 179. 

Shrewsbury, George, letter and aotograph of, 44. 
— — — Grace, Countess of, letter and auto- 
graph of, 38. 
— — Elisabeth, do», do., 
— -^-«- Hoepital at Sheffield, 55. 

first earl of, inscription on his monu- 



43. 



ment, 116. 
Sick dubs, 155. 
SOva Pascua, IS. 
SWnner, epitaph of, lOS. 
Skirmish at Worksop, SO, 1S9. 
Sloswick, 190. 
Smith, John, his benefiMtion and autograph, 13S. 

■ Samuel, Ticar of Worksop, 128. 
See and Sac, 11. 
Sonnet to the Norfolk fiunily. 

Babworth, 188. 

Speechley, 191. 

Stannington, 76. 

Stacev, Thomas, vicar of Worksop, 129. 

Steetley, 8, 190. 

Stephen, King, at Woiksop, 21 . 

Streets in Worksop, 14S, 144. 

SubscHption Library, 156. 

Surrey, Earl of, and fionfly, reside at Woiksop 

Manor, 142. 
Talbot, arms and pedigree of, 19. 

John, 29. 

John, SO. 

John, SI. 

George, SI. 

Frauds, 96. 

George, S8. 

Gilbert, 45. 

, letten from, 46, 48, 51. 

Edward, 55, 

-, letters from, 47, 49. 



Ladv AUthea, 1S5. 
family loyalty of, 41. 



Taxation of Pope Nicholas IV., 81. 
Terrier of the vicarage, ISl. 
Testa deNevil, 21. 
Thoroton, Dr., noiioe of, 6S. 
Theatre, 155. 



Thorp, 76. 

Thoresby, notioe of, 197. 

Thomhaugh of Osberton, 177. 

■ ' arms of, 185. 
Thomley, John, Vicar of Worksop, 128. 
Throsby, his account of Clumber, 196. 
Tradition, interesting, 116. 
Tuxford, 62. 
Tverswell, 64. 
valedictory lines, 199. 

Valuation of the priory property at the dissolu- 
tion, 97. 
Vermin, 7. 

Vessey of Gateford, 170. 
Vicars, catalogue of, 126. 
Vicarial emoluments, ISO. 
VilUins, IS. 

Villainage, or bond-service, 15. 
Walker, tablet for, 119. 
Walkeringham, 62. 
Ward, John, Vicar of Worksop, 129. 
Weather taUe, synopsis of, S. 
Welbeck, 191. 

hospitality kept up there, 141. 

Wesley, John, visits Worksop, 148. 

Wheailey, Mr., sells Shireoaks, 178. 

Whitaker, device on his grave-stone, 117. 

Wickersley, 784 

Wilson, Mary, her epitaph, 120. 

Willows, 64. 

WiUoughby, 6S. 

Wiseton, 8S. 

Wishou, 6S. ^ 

Wolsey, his arrogance, Sfi. 

■ — at Worksop, SS. 
Woodthorpe, 80. 
Workhouse, 158. 
Worksop, how situated, 2. 
before the conquest, 9. 

' ■ appearance of the town of, 4. 
■ etymology of, 10. 

simame of, 24. 

-»— priory dissolved, 95. 

■ site granted to the Earl of Sh r ew s b ur y, 97* 
park, 158* 

' description of^ 168. 
— — flowen gathered there, 164. 
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